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These pages, written during a two-and-a-half-years’ 
residence among the scenes and peoples described, 
attempt to give nothing more than a glimpse of 
Chota Nagpore, which, with its varied interests 
i?nd numerons races, might well form the study of • 
a hfetime. The only object of these lines as pre¬ 
face is to enable me to offer my sincere thanks to 
all those who have givdnf in‘9 their help. I am 
indebted to so ij^wy ^ends &'at it is impossible 
to mention them all by name here, but they will 
know that I am none the less grateful for their 
valued assistance. 

F. B. B.-B. 


OoBntDPCR, MANBBtni, Chota Naopobb. 
March 8, 1908. 
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INTEODUCTION 


I cx)stPiiT vety willmgly with the request of 
Ml'. Bradley-Birt that 1 should write e few lines 
of introduction to Ms * Chota Nagpore.’ Indepen¬ 
dently of the Htemry merits of the work and the 
interest of the subject, the description he has given 
of an outlying part of Bengal will serve the useful 
purpose of putting picturesquely forward the con¬ 
trasts which form a nbriking featnro of our Indian 
Empire. 

Those who know India well do not need to be 
told that, whatever progress education may have 
made among certain classes, the mosses of the 
people remain much the some century after cen¬ 
tury. This, however, is hardly sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated at home, and so the difficulties of Indian 
administration arc often underrated- Everyone 
who reads Mr. Bmdloy-Birt's graphic aoconnt of 
the tribes of Chota Kogpore, together with hia 
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amusing datfcriptiou of the ‘erowning of a Raja/ 
and compares them with the ehapter on the ex tan- 
Bian of the coahflelds, will have the contrast 
between primitive customs and Western civilisation 
exhibited to him in a shape which he is not lihclj 
to forget. 

' —‘Mr. BradJey-Birt mentions that 1 was the only 
Viceroy who had an opportunity of visiting Ranchi. 
He has reminded me of a very pleasant episode of 
my life in India. It occurred in 1874, when the 
Government of India were kept at Calcutta during 
the hoi weather for the purpose of assisting tlfe 
Lieuteuant-Governor of Bengal, in grappUng with 
a severe famine in Behar. At that time no Famine 
Code, which was of so much use to Lord Uutkou 
in hia successful treatment of the far more exten¬ 
sive fainme of two years ago, existod, and every 
detail had to be worked out—a heavy task upon us 
all. In October, when all business was at a stand¬ 
still in consequence of the Hindoo holidays, I 
went for a short time to Ha»:aribagh as a welcome 
change from the moist heat of Calcutta, aud took 
the opportunity of making a trip to Ranchi. I 
travelled much in the aame style an hoa been 
described by Hfr. Bradley-Birt, crossing the hills 
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ill A /Hilki, the bearerfl iirixmlng all night long 
their *Jiuy, Tooktimt Tookamy Tookum — 
Tookum, Tookxtm, Uay' The villagerM tamed oat 
ns I passed, in the faehiou of the oouiitiy, ivitb 
flogs, drums, and dimcing. 

All I saw convinced me of the merits of the 
Comniiseioner, Colonel Dalton, and of his 
lurity, He and Bir Henry Rmnsay in KumEion 
were two of the few remaining soldier-civilianfi, 
who performed such remarkable services as Indian 
administrators} and these outlying distriets give, 
perhaps, a stronger impreasioii than the better- 
known Provincea of the beneflta derived from 
British role by the people of India. 

The rainy season prevented me from seeing us 
much of the country os 1 wished, but one reooUeO' 
tion remains fresh in my mind, I viaitedat Ihinchi 
two large ohurches, in which the native Christians 
from the neighbourhood were (iccufttomed to ooUeet 
upon the great festivals of the year. One was 
built by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the other by a German Lutheran SlissioTi, 
both tsocietios having excellent schools; and I was 
delighted to find that the two bodies worked together 
with the greatest cordiality* I trust that this con- 
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Uuues to the present day. Tie aboriginal tribes of 
ladia afford a promising field for missionsj for among 
them converts to Christianity are not looked doim 
npon < it must not be supposed that the work 
of these missions is superficial, I saw at the 
Cennan college natives of the country preparing 
fdnHl: ministry who could read the New Testament 
in Greek and sbetoh out the heads of a sennon 
from a given test with considemhle sttcoess. 

Mr. Erndloy^Birt’s voltmte suggests many 
topics upon which I am tempted to write, but I 
am very sensible that, seven and twenty years 
having passed ainco I left India, my opinions must 
be somewhat obsolete; and I leave the volume to 
speak for itself, with my hearty recommendation 
to everyone who feels an interest in India, 


M«s nK». 


NOBTHBROOK. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE: 

A LITTLE-KNOWN PROVINCE OF THE EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

SOME LEGENDS AND A LITTLE HISTORY 

Chota Nagpobe is one of the out-of-the-way 
piaces of India. The globe-trotter, busy on the 
beaten track, goes home again, probably in igno¬ 
rance of its very existence, or with but a hazy 
notion of having heard the name. It lies right 
between the two great highways of steel that 
join Calcutta and Bombay, but left untouched 
by either, the whole central plateau of Chota 
Nagpore Pi-oper is still without a single line of 
rail to-day. It has never become famous or forced 
itself into history, and, holding out no gaudy 
advertisement to attract the passer-by, it escapes, 
in the land of great sights and historic memories, 
the notice that it well deserves. 

Yet, to those who know it, Chota Nagpore has 
a charm all its own. Right away in the south¬ 
west comer of Bengal, bordering the Central 
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Provinces! it is totally aistinct from the rresidency 
to which it beloopis. Bengal is the land ot the 
plains: Chota Nagpore is one long utidiilating 
siveep of hiUs throughout, Tts centre is a vast 
plateau, averagiug soinothing like H'o thousand 
feet in height, and descending in its outlying 
districts to the plains below, with ridges running 
ouTnore and there beyond its borders into Bengal 
itself. There are hills everywhere, grouped In 
range after range or rising up abnijitly a 
thousand feet and more ont of the snrroimding 
level, thrown up like wateb-towem over the land. 
Many of them present a foruiation curiouB and 
fantastic, rocks lying piled upon one another in 
apparently endless confusion or towering on the 
auiumits of the hills, precipit-oufl and inaccessible, 
forming weird and irregnlftr outlines. All arc 
covered more or leas with thick tree jungle, show¬ 
ing bare patches of black rook beneath, while on 
the lower and more undulating slopes grow vast 
tree forests that stretoh over the land for miles 
around. 

'[’he whole forma one of the most (‘humiiog 
series of views iiri agin able. The far-off hilla in the 
background, in exqniaite tints of blue or purple as 
the light fftllfi, the nearer hills pictureaquely 
shaped and luxnrifwit in every shade of green, 
with their Imld escarpments in black or grey, and 
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the plnJns below fumislung thoir tjiiotsi of eolonr 
in tlie tender greon of the early rice, the brilliant 
j-^ellow of the nr^uja or the gold of the fields nt 
harvest, present u pEmonuna of perfect chenn and 
beauty. 

One of its chief attractions is its almost endless 
variety. Here a hill tract of jungle, wild as if 
never trodden by the foot of inan, makes a stninng 
contrast to a anitling stretch of cnltiVKiJon, whore 
the rich red soil hears evidence of the tender care 
of many generations. Close by a pieturoaqne bit 
reminds one strangely of far-off Dartmoor, where 
some tiny stream mus over the rocky channel it 
has made and the branching trees meet overhead, 
while just beyond the familiar bnJlook cart or 
sagar, laden w ith bamboos, is winding its way along 
the rough tineveii track between the palms, that 
leads to the nmd-hnilt village—a picture that could 
he nothing else but Indian. Far away from the 
stir of life, hi the absolute seclusion of the Tundi 
jungle, it is hard to imagine that less than twenty 
miles aw'ay lies the Jherria coid-field with its 
ceaseless activity and many ontorprises, while 
Parasiiatli, the home of the gods, with its stream 
of w^eattliy pilgrims from the busiaat cities of India 
and its mnltitnde of glittering temples, furtiiBbcs a 
scarcely leas striking contrast to the niud-built 
Sontal villages beneath its shadow, whose gods, 
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invisible and vagae, need no shelter but tho sacred 
grove. 

Save only in the mining districts, and on the 
ontsMrta of the province along the lines of mil, the 
primitiveness that fotniB not the least of the (.'harma 
of Chota Nagpore is still undisturbed. It ia about 
ns near as one can get to-day to primitive India, and 
little or nothing has chained in the duUy round of 
oxistence since tho inuftitude of races that peopled, 
it lirst settled here centitrieft ago. Custom handed 
down through countless generations has proscribeti 
the loftonor of their lives, and greater ooutaot with 
tho outride world has not yet been of suilkiont 
duration to counteract the influence of ages and 
work a radical change. With them, still, tradition 
is everything, giving them their only graap and 
knowledge of life. 

Bat a great change, that has little affected the 
rigid cnstoniB and habits of the people, has been 
ateadily at work in the conditions of Chota Nagpore 
itsolf. A hundred years ago it ivas an unknown 
land, covered with viiat impenetrable jungles where 
no white man had ever been, and only exaggerated 
rnmouns told of the wild uiid lawless tribes tiiat 
peopled it, thoir jealousy of outside interference, 
and their deteiminatlon to defend to the uttermost 
tho country they hud mode their own, Kough 
tracks through the foreat aerved os roads, and the 
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jungles, filled with game and fruit, provided sub¬ 
sistence for a people who demanded httle of life and 
avoided the necessity of all but the scantest cultiva¬ 
tion. Men strove only to become great warriors 
and mighty hunters in those days, and the women 
were content with the one ambition of the women 
of their race—to become the mothers of sons stro^ 
and skilful with the bow. 

Then quickly, with the extension of British 
influence, theie came a change. The Grand Trunk 
Eoad, with startling rapidity to the native mind, 
cut its way through the jungles of Manbhum and 
Hazaribagh, opening out the wildest district to the 
civilising influence of trade and commerce. So 
dense was the jungle through which it passed that 
at first the traveller went with his life in his hand. 
Tigers carried off men and cattle in broad daylight 
and rendered some of the halting stages so unsafe 
at night that they had to be removed to more open 
spaces further on along the road. Dacoities, too, 
were an every-day occurrence, and deeds of robbery 
and violence went undetected and xmpunished. 
But nothing could stop the flow of traffic that poured 
down the newly opened road, connecting Calcutta 
writh the great cities of the north. Stimulated by 
the improved means of commumcation, large annual 
fairs were started in the various centres of Chota 
Nagpore, and traders from all quarters of Northern 
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Itidin. penetcutod into this o^w And hitherto un¬ 
opened murt. The keeu-eyed Hindu merchAots 
from the noi'th were quick to gauge the simple 
character of the prlmitivo peoples in pOBscsaiou. 
Here was ft land that lay at their leet, and a eteady 
in 11 UK of foreigners began. Ingratiating themselves 
with the somi-Hiiianised local clviefe, they Geoured 
large grants of the coTcted soil, ousting the abo¬ 
rigines from the holdingB they had so long poe- 
(lesscd. But the newcomers had andermted the 
risk. The Kols and Oniona they so muol^ despised 
were dangerous foes when pushed too far. Out- 
rivalled in oiaft and cunning, they were irreslstibl^i 
^^'|len once the arrow’s of war, like the fiery cross, 
bad passed among them, rousing the whole country¬ 
side to arms. Fire and sword struck terror into 
the hearts «f zemindars and interlopers, and 
taught tlie British government that special cases 
need special la\re, and that a backward people at the 
mercy of miEorupulous adventurers called for timely 
assistance and protection. The enactionB of the 
foreigners ceased, and those who remained settled 
down peaceably beside the earlier possessors of 
the soil, while Chota Nagpore became and has ainco 
remained a non-llogulation Province of Bengal. 

But the greateBt change of all has come within 
the last fifty years. The enormous strides that 
civilisation made everywhere during the latter half 
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of the nineteenth century could not fail to affect 
Chota Nagpore, just opened, as it was, to outside 
influence. Railways spreading like a network 
over the face of India quickly robbed the Grand 
Trunk Road of its importance. The crowd of 
traders with their caravans that thronged it from 
end to end in the days of its prosperity disappeared 
as if by magic, deserting it with only a pabSiilg 
wonder at the marvellous speed of the iron horse. 

Entering Chota Nagpore on three different 
sides, the railway is slowly creeping towards the 
central plateau, eventually to bring the same change 
ewer the face of Old Chutia Nagpur as over the 
outlying districts where it has already worked its 
way. Vast stretches of jungle have disappeared, 
swept clean off the surface of the laud or represented 
only by a puny growth of saplings that will take 
a century to rival the magnihcent trees that were 
there before them. Timber gained a sudden 
market value with the coming of the railway, and 
the clearings in the forest provided new lands for 
the more extensive cultivation that the increase 
in the population necessitated, mile after mile of 
paddy fields now appearing where once the country 
was impenetrable with its thick undergrowth and 
mighty trees. 

The big game, for which the land was famous, 
startled at the noise of the pick and the shnek of 
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the eiigino, have fled irom their eld hanntb or 
fallen a to the shikarnesj of all soiib who 
poured into Chota Nftgpore as it grew more 
accessible. The tiger hue long since ceased to 
molest tlie few travellers thut still frequent the 
Grand Trunk Bead, and even the bears that swarmed 
in the dense shrub, jungle have grown more wary 
JvhJ~retreated into the deeper seclusion of the 
caves on the rocky slopes of the hills. The days 
of the old autmal fairs ai^ over, their mintyn 
d'dre gone now tliftt tho railway deposits daily at 
their gates all the supplies that the people cou 
desire, Dacoitica and oriines have grown rarer 
with the strengthening of iiuthority and tho 
disappearmme of tho jungle ^ and the old flghting 
days lire things of the pest. The long arm of the 
British law reaches everywhere, even to the 
smallest village In the most remote recesses of the 
jungle, and the people go in fear and awe of thia 
all-knowing power that not the smallest iucideiit 
escapes. Yet only to a certain point and no 
further does the law go. On the inner lives of 
the people it has wrought no change. Careful to 
observe the most minute customs and prejudices 
of the conquered race, the law has left each nmu 
free to go his own way, so long as he docs not 
molest his neighbour or tronsgreBS the fundnment Al 
principles of Biitisb right and justice. Where 
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neceELsiLO' it ivith no unccrtuin Toioot 

but never descends to vexations iuterferenoe ot 
petty restiictions, laj^ng thereby tbe founda¬ 
tions of tbe fjreatueaa and power of British 
rule. The daily niiiud of native thought and 
action bos gone on nil touched, and the festivals, 
the worship, the marrying and giving in luarriage, 
and ovciy iuuer detail of domestic life have never 
lost the continuity of in any centuries of oustyin 
and tradition. 

All that concerns the hegiiming of these 
aboriginal tribes is shrouded in donbt and un- 
(wiTtainty. Chota Nagpore i s a 1 and without a written 
history, and records ore few of all that occurred 
more thou a hundred years ago. Legends only 
have passed down from generation to geueratiou, 
gathering additions as the}' went, and obvious fables 
have been invented to account for the causes of 
those things that baffle the liiuiled natiw intel¬ 
ligence and defy authentic explanation. It is a 
land of loystcr}', ’witchcraft, and spirits, mostly 
evil and malign, that cause the ignorant, shrinking 
native to pass his whole life in fear and dread aud 
tmeeafiing alteinpta at propitiation. 

Each race baa its own story of its origui, most 
of them mixed up with the doings of the gods of 
their mythology. The Nagbansia, of whom die 
Maharaja of Chota Kagpore is the head, tell a 
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typical fable of the founder of their race. They 
take their name, so runs the legend, from 
Pundarika Nag, the great serpent who transformed 
himself into human shape and married Parvati, the 
daughter of a Brahmin at Benares. The wedded 
happiness of this couple was complete, save for one 
thing. Pundarika w’as human to look upon, except 
for die double tongue which he had been unable to 
shake off with the rest of the serpent form, and 
one day, in spite of his efforts to conceal it, his wife 
discovered the defect, and, with true wifely curiosity, 
wanted to know the reason of the strange phe¬ 
nomenon. Pundarika, fearing to sink in her 
estimation if the truth were known, took her on 
a pilgrimage to the great temple of Jagannath at 
Puri to divert her thoughts. But on returning 
through Chota Nagpore, then known as Jharkhand, 
the Forest Tract, Parvati’s inquisitiveness was 
to be put off no longer and forced the truth from 
Pundarika. The latter was so overcome with 
shame after he had told her, that he jumped into 
a pool of water close by and disappeared from 
sight, never to return in human form. Parvati 
was inconsolable at his loss and leaving her new¬ 
born child, sacrificed herself in a paroxysm of 
grief on the funeral pyre. 

The unfortunate infant, thus deserted, was not 
long left alone. A Brahmin, passing by, carrying 
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his idol—the image of the Sun—and stopping to 
drink at the pool in which Pundarika had dis¬ 
appeared, saw the child lying on the bank with a 
great hooded snake on guard over it. About to 
run away in fear, the Brahmin stooped to pick up 
his idol, but found that he could not lift it. As he 
struggled to move it, the snake spoke. It was 
Pundarika, returned to his original form, to watcH” 
over his deserted offspring. Relating his history 
to the Brahmin, he confided to him the care of the 
child. He prophesied that the infant would one 
day become the Raja of the country where they 
then were and further directed that he should be 
always known as the ‘ Snake-crowned.’ From this 
child, the Nagbansi family claim descent, and 
it is said that, in commemoration of their mytho¬ 
logical ancestry, its members still wear their 
turbans so wound round their heads as to present 
the appearance of a serpent with the head protrud¬ 
ing in front. The crest of the family is a cobra 
with a human face under its expanded hood. The 
serpent in the legend of course represents the 
Devil, and to be able to claim relationship with 
him is considered ‘ a very ancient and honourable 
connection.’ 

Later on in their history, the Nagbansi Rajas 
fell under the long arm of the Mussulman 
Emperors, and in the annals of their conquerors 
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appear tli6 first authentic accounts concerning 
tlienji. Kokralij as Cliota Nagpore seems to have 
been called in their time, excited the cupidity of 
the Emperors by reason of the report of the dia¬ 
monds to he found in its rivers. Stones of the 
value of a lakh of rupees (100,000 rupees) are said 
to have been found there, and when the Governor 
of Behar had subdued Durgan Sal, the forty-fifth 
Maharaja, eighty-four crores of rupees’ worth of 
jewels were refused for his ransom. Durgan Sal 
was imprisoned for twelve years, and it was only 
owing to his being a connoisseur in diamonds that 
he eventually obtained his release. The Emperor 
had two diamonds brought before him about the 
purity of which the jewellers disagreed, and, re¬ 
membering Durgan Sal, he sent for him to ask his 
advice. The Chota Nagpore Eaja at once saw 
the Haw in one of them, and, on the jewellers still 
disputing his judgment, offered to prove by ocular 
demonstration that he was right. Having obtained 
the Emperor’s permission, he tied the diamonds to 
the horns of two fighting rams, which immediately 
on being released rushed with full force at one 
another. The diamond containing the flaw split at 
the shock of the first concussion, while the other 
remained intact until the end of the fight. The 
Emperor, delighted at the ingenuity of the Raja, 
at once released him and restored his lands. 
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Dargiin Sal, thinking this an opportuno time to ftsd: 
for further favours, prayed that his former rank 
might he given haok to him and that he might he 
allov^cd to sit cm a ohair in the presencu of the 
Emperor^ This honour was accorded to him, and 
only a nominal anuusd tribute was to be paid in 
future by the Kaias of Eokrah. 

The aboriginal races have nothing but the 
vaguest traditions to account for their prenence in 
the laud. The Miindas, probably the oldest of the 
selllers now remaining in Cbota Nevgpore, know 
little of the way in which they took possession or 
>^hence they ca-nm, but they recount a curious story 
of the creation of their raoe- fling Eonga, the Sun, 
to whom they ascribe the chief place in their 
inythologyf created a boy and a girl whose family 
in ooursB of time ntimbcred twelve of either sex. 
Wlipn they had all come to an age to shift for 
themflelves, Sing Bonga divided them into pairs 
and placed food of all kinds before them. On theii 
ohoiec depended the fate of their desoenditots. 
Those who took vegetables only, beoame the 
anceetora of the highest oitsts of all, the Brahmms; 
while the Ssntala, the lowest of all castes, spring 
from those who chose pigs- The Kok declare that 
they are desc^ended from those who took bullock‘fl 
flesh, and to the sustain ing powers of the food of 
their choice the Larka or Fighting Kola attribute 
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their strength aud fine phjsiquc. When these 
latter, at the beginning of last century, first mot 
English troops, they were iinicMy iinpreaafld with 
their wonderful fighting powers, and, finding that 
they too ate bnUocIt’s flesh, they paid them the 
greatest compliment in their power and asMBiied 
them the same pair of anceslorfi ns themeelves. 
Bnt by the time that eleven pairs had chosen their 
share of the food provided, there was nothing left for 
the unfortunate twelfth couple, and they had to beg 
food from the others who had fared better. From 
this unlucky pair spring the Ghaeie, who do no 
work, but support themselves on the charity and 
leavings of others. They are groat muaiciana, 
however, and no wedding or funeral ceremony is 
complete without its band of Ghasis with thoir 
drums, kettledrums, horns, and pipes. 

It is interacting to compare the Santa! version 
of the distribution of the human race with this one 
given by the Mujidae. Their divergence shows 
the wide distinction of thought between the two 
peoples and the intense dislike of the Stmtals for 
the Brahmins. It was much later in the history 
of the human race, according to the Suntal legend, 
that the distrilmtion took place. Marang Burn, 
the Great Spirit, wishing to divide the people into 
tribes and spread them over the earth, made a 
great feast. Evoiything that was good to eat was 
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provided—bfiftf, goat’s flesh,fifth,rice, and vegetables. 
The people were aaseiubled some way ofl, imd 
Mataiig Burn told them that at a given signal they 
mtiet nm to the ploue where the feast was spread 
and choose what they liked best. Now the Santa!s 
ran more swiftly than all the others and arrived first 
at tho plaee of the feast. Looking round, they saw 
that the beef was the biggest and the best of the 
dishes provided, so they promptly took that and went 
off into the jungle to enjoy it. The Mussulmans 
arrived next and they chose the goat’s flesh. 
Then came the Bhuiyas, who took tho fish os the 
tqpet subBtautinl part of the food that was left. 
Last of all—and this is t.he point of the story—the 
Brahmins arrived on the scene. For them nothing 
remained but the rice and vegetables, n-ith which 
they had perforce to be content. This version of 
the story makes them play ft very difierent part 
from that assigned to them in the Mnnda account. 
The animosily of the Santala against the Bmli- 
mins is intense, tliongh it is hard to explain the 
cause. They even cany it bo tar as to refuse to 
eat food cooked hy a Bmhiuin. During the fauduo 
of IdCh, the bigheEt caste had been naturally 
chosen to prepare the food provided hy the Relief 
CommitteeB, which were at first ignorant of this 
prejudice of the Santals. Before it had boon 
discovered, many of these imforturmtc people 
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proved thorutselveE^ so tenacious of unmomorial 
(3 OB bom and hound domi by hereditary aniinoaity 
that, in the face of starvation, they preferred to die 
rather than eat food from the hands of the cuate 
they EO EDOoh hated. 

The majority of the Kemindare of Chota Nag- 
pore prohahly originally belonged to the same race 
as their people, hut few of them are willing to 
Hoknawledge it, and all without exception have 
hcoome Hiudolsed, claiming, like the Nagbansis, to 
be of Bajpnt deseenti It is iu the endoavour to 
substantiate this ulaim that many fif the legends 
scDouxttuig for their origin have been invented, 'ijhc 
story of the beginning of the Nogbansi race is 
only one of many, and a fertile imagination or 
tbe necessity of a pedigree has woven a romant^e 
round the unknown ancestry of every local poten¬ 
tate. The Hajos of Barabhum have a curiotis 
legend of the way in whioh the estate came into 
the possession of their family. The two sons of 
the Haja of Kirat quarrelled with their father, and, 
leaving him, took up their residence at the court of 
Vikiamaditaya. There, the younger brother was 
sawn into two pieces — the reason of this outrage, 
with typical lUasterq ^-agueness, being left unex¬ 
plained—and bis blood placed as a mark upon 
his elder brother's forehead by Yikram. The 
latter then gave tho elder brother two umbrellas 
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aud told him that all tha hmd he could ride 
round in u day imd a night eboiUd be his. The 
circuit he accomplished is said to he the estate of 
tiar<abhuin, and the story must be tmci the legend 
concIiiiJesi because the prints of his horse's hoofs 
are still WsihJe on the southern slopes of the 
hills ! 

About the hrst uriivol of the Oritish there is 
almost as muuh vi^eness ns about the earlier 
history of 01 iota Nagpore. Many of the records 
of the drat years of the British occupation were 
destroyed during the Mutiny, and tradition has 
' susroimdcd it with many an cmbollishment that 
cannot be vouched for. The famous compact of 
17G1> brought us hrst into touch with Chota Nag- 
pore, which was included in Behar, when the 
ddwani of that province, Bengal and Orissa, were 
ceded by the Nawah. It was not, however, until 
seven years later that the first recorded British 
entry into Chota Nagpore took place. 

A curious story survives of this first meeting 
of a British represonbative with a Haja of the 
district. Ill 177^ Captain Catnac w'Jth a small 
force entered Polamau and met the local Baja 
at the Satborwa forts. The Baja acknowledged 
himself a vassal and agreed to give three thousand 
nipaea tribute and help against the Mohiuttas. 
But Captalu Camac, the story runs, having done 
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his. part for the Company, was seized with a desire 
to acquire something for MmseK. The Eaja’fi 
turban was ablaae with diamonds}, and a happy 
thoaght occurred to the Britiisb leader. The eX’ 
change of turbans, he expiained, waa always the sign 
of lasting fricndEdhp and goodwill, which had just 
been a worn on both aides. Tho unfortunate Baja 
was not in a position to decline, so the exchange 
was made and the hrat agicement cemented—much 
to the advantage of the British Raj and its re- 
preBCntative. 

When first sorionsly tuhen in hand about the 
year ITftO, a district was formed and known ' 

Buingarh Hill Tract. The magisterial courts 
were held alternately at Sberghntti, uow in the 
Gaya district, and at Cbatra, thirty-five miles 
north-west of the present headtinarters station of 
HftBaribngh, At the latter place was stationed 
tlie local force ol native infantry, the llamgaTh 
Battalion, under its ow'n European commander. 
At first there was only one officer, who perfurined 
the duties of judge, magiatrate, and coUeetor, and all 
appeals lay from him direct to thcGoveruor-General. 
It was ft huge district under his control, including 
all Hftsjaribftgh and Palamau with parts of Gaya, 
hlonghp'p and Manbhum, while Chota Nagpore 
proper owned a vague allegiance ui^der its own 
chiefs. 
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Dating this time, the district was gcTcmeitl in 
accordance mth the ordinary regulations in foreo 
in Dengol—a form of goTcmment, howeTor, for 
which it was soon tlio country was not yet 
prepared. It was far too huge a district and too 
nuutitplored for a single mogistrute to have any 
udorjutite laiowlo^lgo of tho vast mass of the 
population, w'hich in its turn was far too bockvirard 
to appreciate all the regulations of a code framed 
for a more advuuced comiuunity. Moreover, the 
introduction of foreigners from Behar and Bengal, 
not only in subordinate government posts but as 
Iwndlords, created widespread discontent which 
broke out into open rebellion in 1820 and 1801. 

The latter was by far the more serious out* 
break, and finally drew attention to the necessity 
of a change. Everywhere the setnlndars bad been 
giving grants of lands to the newcoiners, Bindus, 
SSikhs, and Mussulmans, w'ho were fast ousting the 
original holders of the soil. The new landlords, 
ignorant and uimmidfui of local traditions, had 
infiicted great oppression on tho ryots. At length 
a particularly flagrant caae occurred under the 
local Baja of Tamar, and the ry'ots, sending 
arrows of w'Ur along all the countryside, called 
upon tJieir neighboniu to join the revolt, and, in the 
typical manner of savage warfare, to * burn, plunder, 
murder, and eat.’ The Fighting Kola came up 
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from Siiigbhum to tlieir asBistwioe and a wlci 
aceno of diaorder foHowad. Tho foreignors w«ra 
everjTvbere attaobed and in many eases killed, 
while their houses wore biirub to the ground, the 
steniindiir^j who bad favoured them barely escaping 
with their lives. It was eome time before a force 
eouM be coUeotcd to cope with the outbreat, so 
far from the headquarters of the distriot, and it was 
not without opjxisition that order was restored > 
Ail those who bad been ousted by the foreigners 
were to get back their laud, and measures were 
taken to prevent a similar recvirreuee of the 

trouble. ** 

The Kol rebellion had proved the necessity 
of mdical changes in the udmi Lustration, more 
particularly in subdividing the huge nnmeldy 
district and supplying more oliicers. As a conso' 
quenee, the South-west Frontier Agency, under 
fmodicer designated Agent to the Govemov-CTfincml, 
was established in 1833 with beadquarterg at 
Lobardttga for the whole province, with one or 
tw'o snial] exceptions correspouding to the present 
division of Chota Nagpore. At the same time, 
HaEaribagh, Msnbhum, and a few years later 
Singbhmn, were formed into separate districts 
under Assistants to the Agent, with their own 
local headquarters and govemment oliioials. A 
scries of rules for criminal justice were ei^pecidly 
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provided by the Govemor-Geueral, and these con¬ 
tinued in force until tho passing' of the Orimiudl 
Procedure Code in 13G1. The ordiiimj'' Iawa for 
the sale of land for debt or airearaef rent had been 
proved to be inapplicable, and they were not again 
attempted to be enforced, no sale or alienation 
or even mortgage being permissible without the 
eanctluu of the Agent. 

Few other Important changes have since taken 
place. In 1840 the beadqnaitors of the Agency 
were transferred from Lobardaga to Kishanjiur, one 
of the small villages of which the present station 
* vt Kanchi is made up, and which oconpied the 
site at the northern end of the town where the 
gaol now slauds. The name of the station, how¬ 
ever, was very shortly afterwards changed to 
Banchi, another of the small villages, which bus 
since given Its name to them all. In IB^Vt the 
designation of the Province was altered from the 
South-west Fran tier Ageuoy to Chntia Nagpur, 
and tho Agent to the Grovernor-G'eueraj became the 
Commissioner. Since that date, Cbota Nagporo, 
as the modem spelling gives it, has been Adminis¬ 
tered as H non-regulation province under the con¬ 
trol of the LienteiIuut-Governor of Bengal. 
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CBL^TEK II 

MA^T RACES ANU BOMB (jUAlNT CP6TOMB 

Nwhiso but ft spcoiftl volume, devoted esclueively 
to tbe subject, could attempt to give ft detailed 
account of all the tribes and castes that people 
Chota Kftgpore- Tlieit name is legion, ulmoat 
justiiyiiig the Oriental imaginatiou likenmg them 
to the * sand on the seashore for multitude.’ JTn 
the races of Northern India seem to have collected 
in this comer of the empire. The fthoriginal 
tribes, with their many distinctions of custom and 
tradition, speaking over thirty different languages, 
here live side by side with a crowd of semi- 
Hindu ised people of their own mce, Hindus of 
every shade and caste, and a fair aprinkliug of 
Mussulmaus, the conquerora of the land in the 
ssenith of their i>ower in days gone by. Chota 
Nngpore has become the common meetiug-groimd 
of thorn all. 

The oldest and most oharacterisfic race of the 
land they have made their own are the Kols, 
Their early doinga are shrouded in mystery, and 
even the legends of this legend-loving people throw 
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little tight on the tlftys before they came to Ohota 
Nu^pore. Trailitinm iifioribeB to them the riiina 
tb&t etill reinitin of an earlier race in many parts 
of Bcbar, and it seems probable that they once 
aetuftUy inhabited that province, forming a Kol 
enipire under the rule of the Cheros. Driveu out 
from thence, when or how no traoe remains, they 
gxadimlly fell haok on the plateau of Chota Nag* 
pore. Here, admirably adapted as it was lor 
defence, they finaUy made their home. The big 
central tahfeland was appropriated by the Mundas, 
theii chief strength lying in tbs very heart of 
^^ota Nagpore Proper and the wilder hill tracts 
of the native states. The Ehmmj Kols pEiseing 
on down the valloy of the Subamarohlm took np 
their beadquartem in Bouthem Manhhmn, between 
the banks of the river they had followed end the 
Kosai. The Larka or Fighting Kols, the wildest 
and most esclnsive of them all, went further south 
and driving out the Bhuiyus, who had been before 
them, occupied aingbhum and entrenched them- 
selvea jealously against oU onfeide inlluenco in tho 
Eolhan. Besides these three hronches of the Kol 
family oaiue u host of other aboriginal bribes, 
occupying the land from end to end—the Oraons, 
like the Cheros, of Dravidinn origin, eettUng m 
the north-west comer of the district, which the 
Muudashftd passed over and left almost untouched; 
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tho Santals making tlieii' home iu portions of 
Maubhum and Hazaribagh : the Cbetos with their 
great traditions of an empire on the banks of the 
Granges: the Parhoyas and Brijias^ wild hillmeu of 
Palaman: tho Xherrias of KaiicJii and Manbhiim; 
the Birhors of Hajiaribagh and a crowd of other 
races, each separate and distinct, speaking its own 
language and living its life apart. 

With the exception ot the Hos of Siiigbhiun» 
and the SautaU—both of whom demauti a chapter 
to themselves—tire llundaa are physically the 
hnestof all the abonginal tribes. The men average 
something like five feet six in height, and many'^ 
them arc remarkably well developed and muscular. 
Living the free open*air life of the fields, and with 
constant exercise, manual labour, and exposure to 
all weathers, they are alsvays in condition, hard 
and sinewy and wonderfully adapted for sustaining 
long and continuous exertion. Tlieir skin is of the 
darkest brow'n, almost black in niiuiy oases, and 
their features coarse, with broad flat noses, low 
foreheads, and thick lips, presenting as a rule a hy 
DO means prepoesessLog appearance, Tim women 
are often more pleasing, tho coarseness of their 
features less accentuated or less noticeable on 
account of the extreme good nature and happy care* 
lessnesM that seldom fail to mark their conntenonces. 

Both men and women wear their hair long, tied 
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up loosely beliind or straggling over the face. The 
men often shave a portion of their foreheads, 
always, however, leaving some portion of the hair 
uncut. Of clothing, the tribal precept seems to be 
‘ the less the better.’ The men in the out-of-the- 
way villages or working in the fields are quite con¬ 
tent with a narrow strip of cloth passed between 
the legs and held in place by a string round the 
waist. But nearer the haunts of civilisation, their 
one garment develops into a more ample loin cloth, 
such as most of the men are wearing in the iUus- 
trations. The young of both sexes, however, in 
■spite of the scantiness of actual clothing, are by no 
means above personal adornment. Round the neck 
are worn rows on rows of beads of all the colours of 
the rainbow, and more again as bracelets round the 
wrists and halfway up the arm. In addition to 
these, neck and wrist ornaments of heavy silver, bell- 
metal, or bone, and armlets above the elbow are 
considered none too many. Circles of beU-metal 
decorate the ankles, and these, few maidens, what¬ 
ever their position in life, are without. To get 
them on over the feet is a work of some difficulty 
‘ n faut soufirir pour 6tre belle ’ is a saying- of 
which the Kol maiden has bitter experience, but 
the delight of seeing the anklets on her feet is u 
compensation for the pain of getting them there. 

A group of men and girls fully decked out for a 
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festival iriftkc H a fine show. Dancing is one of the 
few^ recreations in which Mundas and Oruous 
Jodiitgo, and a dance at the akJmi —a space 
especially cleared and kept for the purpose in the 
open—is the inevitable accoinpaiiiiuent of every 
gathering. They have a great variety of dances, 
appropriate to special times and seaeona, but one 
suitable to any occasion seems to be the favotuite. 
The girls interlace their arms behind their bocks, 
in rows of five or eis abreast, and, led by the master 
of the ceremonies, who goes in front beating a di-uin, 
they dance to his tnno, advancing or retreating as 
he gives them the sign. * 

The Luobioii of the dance is slow and gracofnl, 
a monotoiioue singaQug being kept up all through. 
The steps are iii perfect time and the aotiou: 
wonderfully even and regular. This is particularly 
noticeable in some of the variations of the dance, 
representing the different Beosoiis and the necessary 
acts of cultivation that each brings with it. in 
one, the dancers, bending down, make a motion 
with their hands as if they were sowing the grain, 
keeping step with their feet all the time. Then 
come the reaping of the crop and the binding of 
the sheaves, all done in perfect time and rhj'thin, 
with the continuous droning of the voices, maMng 
a quaint and picturesque performance. 

The costume of the girls is as fine as they con 
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make it. The eabstantitd part of it conaists of 
one long piece of eoaree whilie oloth, iivith a red 
border, wbieh is wound romul the body, reaobing to 
the kueea, the end of it caught op and thrown loosely 
over the left shoulder. E very omajueul in the shape 
of bead necklace, silver collar, bracelet, armlet, and 
anklet would seem to have been brought out for the 
occasion. As for the head-dress, it is the crowD- 
ing‘point of the turn-out. The long black hair is 
gathered up in. a big coil, most often artificially 
enlarged, the whole being fastened at the right- 
hand side of the back of the head, just on a level 
*“^th and toncliing the right ear. In this knot arc 
fastened all sorts of orn aments of brass and silyer, 
and surmounting it, stuck in eveiy available 
space, arc gay plumes of feathers, that nod and 
wave bravely with the movements of the dance. 
The ears are distorted, almost beyond recognition, 
by Itoge earrings that pierce the lobe and smaller 
ones that ornament them all round. It is nothing 
unQsual for the dances to bo kept up all night, and 
I well remember seeing a Mtimla boy end girl 
who had been at it steadily for ten hours with 
only slight intervals for rest and refreshment. I 
photographed them just after daybreak, and the 
' sitters ' showed little of the night’s fatigue. 

All the aboriginal tribes alike arc passionately 
fond of dancing. Once in the year at the time of 
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the Jatta t’estivjJ inhere is a huge gathering in 
Eanehi, all th© diuicers from tiin TiUageii round 
meeting together m the Jtatoherr)^ compound and 
exhibiting their skill in friendly rivnlry. It is 
H picturesque sight, the whole wide open itutidan 
behind the katoherries jiaoked with ii dense 
crowd of natiyes in their gay clothes of many 
colours. Munda9, Oruons, Kherrias, and Hindus of 
every caabe, with a stray Mussulman here and 
there looking on with dig nifi ed curiosity, half 
interest, half contempt. Scattered about among 
the crowd are the groups of dancers, so hemmed 
ill by the crush that the apectators have to pre^S^ 
back this way ajid that as the figures of the naulch 
evolve. The eoHd formation of the dance, however, 
takes but little room~tho rows of dancers linked 
close together, arm in arm, and gyrating in perfect 
step and unison, never breaking out of the mono¬ 
tonous round, hut swinging first here, then there, 
with the regularity and evenness of a pendulnm. 

Only later on, when, an adjoumment having 
been made to other parte of the town, the 
native liquor, freely imbibed, and the excitement 
of the hours of dance and song have taken cfioct, 
and the flickering fires, roughly lit here and there 
on the outskirts of the crowd, cast their changing 
lights and shadows on the ever-moving groups, 
does something of a wilder character, more in 
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keeping with the appearance of the dancers, seem 
iiupHrtied to it. Even then the regiUarity is never 
hniken. The singing is louder, hoarser, w’ilder, 
the play of limbs is loss reatmined and the tossing 
plumes vvavc more wildly, but the danoe uorer 
degenerates into a mere m&lee as one would half 
expect. Hour after hour through the night, in 
unhrokeT) monotony, it goes on. Yariation is as 
unknown as it is undosired by these oxtraordinaty 
revellers. Ilore and there a maiden falls out of 
the moving phalanx from sheer breathless exhaus¬ 
tion, to catch ft brief respite and a drink of toddy 
taking np her place i^^dn. Or one of the 
waving heads has tossed too wildly, and imminent 
disaster, not unknown in more civilised ball-rooms, 
threatens. With much laughter and amidst the 
jokes of her companions, she detaches herself from 
the rest and, standjng in fidl view on the outskirts 
of the giY)Up, performs her toilet. But the hesd- 
dress is too foarfnlly and wonderfully constructed to 
be trifled with, and, no looking-glass being handy, 
another maiden must perforce come to the rescue 
and secure the thick black bundle of hair and re¬ 
set the failing flowers and drooping plumes; and so, 
with unflagging energy, the revelry continues, till 
one goes away, from sheer impossthility to stand 
the maddening monotony longer, leaving them to 
dance on tilt the flist faint light of dawn b&s 
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stnigfjlGd out of tho fiftst Oiiid tlio Toorniiig sun beats 
down upon tbem after thek night of orgy* 

Ignorant and Ruperstitioua^ tho Kols regard 
the sun with awe and reverence, his daily rising 
and settiirg being to them a thing of mysteiy. He 
is known among them aa Sing Songa and stands 
at the bead of UieLr universe. Ail the other gods 
of their injliliology are suhsorvieut to him, but they 
do most of the ruling of the world in his behalf. 
Sing Bonga is great, too great to trouble himself 
much with worldly matters,and tho burden of affairs 
falls on tlie shouldera of Ws lieutenants. Me is not 
a malignant spirit, almost the esooptioii in that- 
respect among all their uuineroue deities. He is, 
in fact, of a kindly nature and well disposed, but he 
either does not take the trouble or is unable to 
hinder the vicious intentions of his subordinates. 
The Kol spends his whole life in fear and dread 
of evil spirits. At every turn they shadow him, 
needing coDstant propitiation and demanding to 
be consulted on every occasion of importaace. 

A special malign ant spirit seemB to watch over 
almost every conceivable action of any moment he 
can take. At seedtime and harvest, giving in 
marriage and burying the dead, at tins time of 
going on a journey or retuiningi and at every 
ftistival, offerings of propitiation must be mode to 
the particular presiding deity. 
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Mftrang Bum, thft Gri*at Spirit, next to fiiufr 
Bonga, ia the greatest of divinitieii, for in his hands 
lies the power of giving or withholding rain. He 
resides iu rex^ha and hlliti, nud, being a malignani 
spirit, requires oonsiant attention on the part of the 
unfortunate cultivator. When the desired rain is 
loug withheld, it is a sign that Miiimig Burn is 
augiy, and nothing in that case will appease him 
bni the eaoiidee of the best hiiifalo in the 'idllage. 
Tkir Bongo, another divinity, requires white goats 
for eaerificG, otherwise he will spread disease and 
death through the countryside by means of the 
water in the tanka and wells that he presides over. 
Fowls and eggs are genendly sufiioieiit to prop- 
tiate the lesser deities, but they are so nutnaroun 
that the offerings form a considerable item of 
expeuso to the unfortunate cultivator. 

Every village has its own special spirit whose 
duty it is to look after the ompe. He is known hs 
D eswali, and plays a large part in nearly all the Kol 
festivals, uioet of them being connected with the 
cultivatiou of land, ou which their sole means of 
subsistence depends. The home of this presiding 
deity is in tho Bama or Sacred Grove—a little 
patch of p rimi tive jungle that, w*ben all else was 
cleared for cultivation, was left as a refuge for the 
gods where they could dwell apart. At oil seasons 
of the year offerings are made in the Borna, for op 
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the Iftvoui of Dedwali depeutls the succceb or faihwo 
yf their oropa. 

The Mnndflfl, unlike the Or nous, have no 
symbols for of their goda save Bing Bonga and 
Chondor, his wife. Chandor is the Moon and the 
speciaJ goddess of the women. To acoonnt for her 
ohanging shape, a quaint legend has heen invented. 
Onco long ago she was faitblefta to hoi huabaiid, 
the Sun, and swift was her punishment. Sing 
Bonga cut her in two in the heat of hi a anger. 
But Chandor was beautiful and Sing Bongu’s 
repentance quick. So he ailowed her at times to 
shine forth in her full beauty, though the fact that 
she was once cut in half could never be wholly 
obliterated and is still made patent to all at limes. 

The Mundas relate a curious version of the Pall 
of the Angels, and the Creation of the Minor 
IlcitieB. Once upon a time, heaven was peopled liy 
a race of divinities who were attendant on Bing 
Bonga. But one day they happened to come 
across a minor, mid, seeing their faces for the first 
time, found that they were made in God's image. 
Inliated with pride at this newly discovered know* 
ledge, they refused further service, declaring that 
they were the equals of God himself. But the sin 
of Lucifer, Bon of the Monuug, as in the Biblical 
story, met with speedy punishnient. They were 
promptly espelled from heaven and cast into a 
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place known to the Mundas as Tei'osi Pirhi 
Ekasibasiy but popularly known in the West by a 
shorter and seemingly more expressive name. In 
these lower regions they came across large quanti¬ 
ties of iron ore, and at once made furnaces and 
started work smelting it. But the fire and the 
smoke and the heat ascending to heaven annoyed 
Sing Bonga. He issued orders that they must 
confine themselves to work either by day or by night, 
he could not be worried by the continual smelting. 
The fallen spirits, still rebellious, refused to obey 
the order and continued working night and day. 
Sing Bonga in anger sent two king crows and an 
owl to warn them, but they only flippantly waved 
their furnace tongs at them, trying to catch them 
by the tails. Then Sing Bonga sent a crow. Now 
the crows were formerly white, but when the un¬ 
fortunate representative of the family reached the 
iron-workers, they caught him and smoked him 
black, sending him away thus disfigured to show 
their contempt for Sing Bonga’s orders. The 
crows have never recovered the indignity and have 
remained black ever since. 

His orders disobeyed and his messengers in¬ 
sulted, Sing Bonga at last determined to go himself. 
But at first he appeared incognito, waiting his time 
until he could take a complete revenge upon his 
rebellious subjects. He lived in the house of an 
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old couple who made charcoal, helping them in 
their work and amusing their children. One of the 
games he found them playing was with iron balls. 
He joined in with eggs, and the eggs that he threw 
always smashed the balls of iron. Then follows a 
Munda version of Alfred and the cakes. The old 
couple went away one day to work, leaving Sing 
Bonga in charge of the hut and the rice that had 
been laid out to dry in the sun. But Sing Bonga 
played with the children all the time, and the fowls 
came and ate up the rice. When the old people 
returned, they were very angry, until Sing Bonga, 
collecting the few grains of rice that were left, 
filled all the pots in the house wth them. His 
host and hostess however, instead of showing 
gratitude, at once accused him of having stolen the 
rice to make good the loss caused by his careless¬ 
ness. 

Here the story abruptly breaks off and begins 
again about the furnaces, which suddenly col¬ 
lapsed, causing ruin to the smelters. In distress 
they consulted the ojha (soothsayer) who led them 
to Sing Bonga. The latter, after some deliberation, 
said that the Supreme Being was enraged and that 
nothing but a human sacrifice would appease him. 
The smelters looked at one another in dismay, and 
all with one consent began to make excuse. At 
last Sing Bonga said that he would be the sacrifice. 
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A new furnace was quickly made, Sing Bonga put 
inside, and the bellows blown. After a time they 
put out the fire, and, to their amazement, he 
stepped from the furnace uninjured, while streams 
of gold and silver and precious stones poured out 
on to the ground. All the smelters were delighted, 
and then Sing Bonga knew that his day of revenge 
had come. He tempted them and they fell. ‘ See 
what one man has done,’ he said. ‘ If you all enter 
the furnace none of you \vill be harmed and you 
will have vast stores of wealth sufficient for all 
time.’ They gladly consented to be smelted, and 
entering the furnaces Sing Bonga shut them in, 
and, with a touch of irony, ordered their wives to 
blow the bellows. From within were soon heard 
screams and cries, and the women would have 
stopped in alarm. But Sing Bonga urged them on, 
saying that they were only quarrelling over the 
spoil. So all the smelters were destroyed, dis¬ 
obedience to the Supreme Being meeting with its 
due punishment. Then the women turned to Sing 
Bonga weeping, and asking what was left in life for 
them now that their husbands were dead. The 
Supreme Being took pity on them and assigned to 
each of them a certain spot where they might 
dwell for ever, as minor deities or bhuts (ghosts). 
Some live in rocks, some in the pools and streams, 
and others in the hills and jungles. To the 
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frightened Munda imagumtion they dviell every¬ 
where, and, being eril-miuded, need confit-ant eScr- 
ings ftud propiriatieu. 

Besides the dread of theae evil spirits, the 
Kol goes in coiitinaat fear of witchcraft and 
sorcery. Not content with peopling the earth 
with imaginary beings to thwart him at every etep^ 
he grows suBpicioiis even of bis own relatives and 
neigbbonrs. If any rnisfortune befalls him lie attri¬ 
butes it at once to the anger of sotne un appeased 
spirit or to the machinations of a witch. The 
ojht or diviner alone can tell to which onuse 
the miefnrtune is due, and recourse is bud to him. 
Tf he decides that it is due to witchcraft or sorcery, 
there are several ways of discovering who has 
wivught the spell, though the decision in all eases 
practically rests with the ojha, giving him un- 
U mi ted opportonities of gratifying any personal 
enmity he may entertain. One curious method 
and seemingly a very unsHtiafackuy one, save for 
the ojha himself, is to throw' a handlul of pulse on 
to a large open dish, meutioniug at the Bame time 
the name of a villager. This is repeated, with a 
didcrent ntune each time, until the grains form a 
certain pattern, agreeable to the when the 

name that accompanied that throw is anMounced 
as the name of the w'iteh. Men are frequently 
accused of being aorcerera, and It seems strange to 
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find that the people saej^t-ted of the evil eye are 
often young or ig the prime of life, bearing no 
resemblance whatever to the wrinhlod haggard 
witeh of Western popular imagination. In fonnor 
days thoRe denounced by the ojha were at once 
put to death, and oven at the present day casea 
still occur uhere the unfortunate victim of the 
tyVwr’jf divination flnifen; such ill-treatment at the 
hands of an indignant village that death reanlte. 

The Hunda and the Palm are two important 
figures in every village eom in unity. The Miinda 
is the head-man, whom the Santals know as 
Mnnjhi and the Bhurnij Kols ae birdar. He is 
the great antbority on aJi social matters, and to 
liiin the villagers go when in doubt on any 
lioint of custom or procedure. He is the repositojy 
of the Table of Consanguinity, tmd any question of 
marriage within the forbidden degrees, which are 
ver^* strictly defined, isj brought to him. The 
Puhn is a Hcarcely less important lajojouiige. He 
performs the funotiona of a village priest, and ia 
always chosen lor life hrom one family. He must 
bo the descend All t of the earliest settlers, oh his 
oflSce h:is only tradition for its guidance. It ia hie 
duty to propitiate the gods aud officiate as priest 
nt the fiaeiiJicics in the Sarua. The office being 
practically kept in one fanilly, be is fitipjiosed to 
have full knowledge of all Tillage mattei®, liamied 
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doum from fnther lo son through mauy generationa. 
To Mm the villagers bring cases of land disputes, 
and the parly that can produce I he Pfthn aa a 
witnese ou its side in a case before the eourt is 
couEdeiit. of success. But often the word of 
the Pa bn alone bears HulUcient weight, and the 
villagers accept Ms decision unq^uestioniugly with¬ 
out appeal to a higher tribunal. He luakea an 
escelleut tMug out of Ms position as the village 
priest. The crops may not promise well, and the 
villagers in distress come to him. The evil 
spirits must he at once propitiated, and there is a 
busy time in the Sanaa. The Pnhii orders one 
man to provide a bullock and another a goat or a 
fowl for sacrifice, and his word on poiuts like these 
is law. Of each sacrifice he gets a share, and 
sc fares sumptuously for many days to come. 
Special lands also are assigned to hia olUce, which 
he gets rent-free in coneidomtion of his priestly 
duties and his care of the Sama. 

It is the Pahn who ia so much to the fore in 
the numerous festivals that brook the monotony of 
the dull round of daily life. Mundas and Oraons 
both keep the same cMef festivals of the year, each 
with their oil'll slight variations, and some more, 
some less elaborately. One oi the most important 
of them is the Surhul, observed with much ceremony 
in MarcbL and April, None keep it with greater 
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detajJ tb^a the Oraons, who invest it witb iiiaD3* 
quaint cnstomB. It oocurs when the sal tree ia in 
flower, and the graneful plmuelike blossoma are to 
deck the earth for her marriage. Ah the villiLgera 
assemble at the Sama , where the Sam a Barhi, or 
Woman of the Grove, whom the Muudas call 
Deswali, resides. 'I’he festival is begun bj'' aaoti- 
fleing fowls before a small rough image of mud 
or stone, the Oraons differing here from the 
MundnH, and always requiring aometbing Tnaterial 
to regard aa the embodiment of the spirit they 
worsdiip. The Racrilice complete, the fowls arc at 
once cooked and pat^taken of by all tbose assembled. 
It is the occasion of a general feast which lasts 
for the remainder of the day, and at night they 
return home luden witb sal blossom and marching 
to the beating of drums and the blowing of 
shrill*voiced hams, with much dancing by the way. 
fjo ends the first part of the festival. Next morn- 
iug the maidens of the village, gaily decked with 
the sal blossoms, the pale cream'white flowers mak¬ 
ing the most becoming of adornments against the 
dusky skins and coal-black hair, start off to visit 
every house in the village. One carries a drum 
and the others baskets filled with more sal blossom, 
which they affix over the door of every house for 
luck. For this service, the in mates give them 
rice or pice, vvhich, when Ole last of the visits 
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has been paici, they take to the Pahn. With the 
proceeds he pnrt;Uases if the collection hais 

been tar^^e, fowls if the pice are few; and again 
there are wacrificeH at the Sam a and anotlier feast 
to follow’. Later on an Jidjonmment is made to 
the ahkm and the dance ia soon in full swing, to 
last all that night and the following day ns well. 

The Oraons are a singularly contented people, 
making the best Of things whatever comes. Many 
sitriugs of beads ntid a brave show of ornauients, 
much' feasting and daireing, are all they demand of 
life. Yet they are on indnstnons people, despite 
their love of finery, working hard and apparently 
enjoying it, though never betiertiig themselves 
or rising to any position of wealth or inUuence. 
Many of them have been induced to migrate 
to the tea gardens of itssam, where wages are 
higher, and they have been always acceptable there 
as good and inJustiiouB workers. But those who 
have returned, with what to the villagers at home 
is nntold wealth, have never attempted a better style 
of h\ing, and most of them have soon squandered 
the fruits of their labour, sinking back again into 
their old hand-to-mouth state of eidatence. 

Of all the other crowd of aboriginal tribes that 
people Chota Nagpore, making a fascinating study, 
with their peculiarities of language, customs, and 
legends, it is impossible to give more than a 
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henj. Mniiy of iihotii, wiki of like 

junf^le, Hhutuititg ciriliantion, still live their own 
liveB iu the scattered villnges of tlioir coo no unity, 
knowing nothing of the outBide world. The Chores, 
with their gi'eut tr^tiona of a past empire, are 
perhaps the most advanced where all la backward. 
They aBeet the purity of race and the positiioii of 
Hitulue, wearing the sacred cord and looking upon 
themselves as Bajputs, Brahmins, >ntb one of 
those distinctions so typical of the caste system, 
will drink water from their bonds and eat any kind 
of food except rice which iiiey have cooked. As a 
rule the Charosare proud of their ilescent, scorning 
to lalwur in the lielda and to carry eaiih upon 
their heads, tike most of their fellow aboriginal 
races. 

Tho Birhors, on tho other hand, are at the 
other end of the scale, among the most bank ward 
and wild of all the l.rihea of Chota Nagpore, 
Nurnoricallj they arc a araall ^aco, numbering a 
little over a thousand woodmen as their name in 
^rundari implies, living far away from the larger 
towns and villages in the deep reoetwea of the Jungle, 
'f'heir huts are of the most priinitivo description, 
umde only of the 1}ranchc3 of trees and leaves, 
yet Ko woiiderfidly constructed that they continue 
to keep out the rain on the W'orst of wet days. 
The umbrella in the illustration is a good sample oi 
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what can be done with the primitive material to 
band. It ia madu o! nothing but leaves, each one 
so oarcfully and cloaely joined into the other that 
the man beneath ean keep his head and ahouldeni 
dry through the heaviest shower. Tt is the most 
primitive of umbrellas, but it serves its purpose and 
gives one some idea of what the first dress of all— 
the dress of fig leaves in the garden — was most 
probably like. 

Pew of the Birhors have even now taken 
^riously to cultivation as a means of Livelihood. 
They nrc quite content \dth wbat the jimgle can 
provide, maldng rough rope and ha.nghi6 —arrange¬ 
ments something on tbe principle of a milkman's 
yoke, ooDsisting of a straight piece of wood for 
placing across the shoulders, with burdens SUS' 
pended by means of ropes on either side. They 
are essentially woodmen, for whom the jungle with 
its supply of game and fruit sullioes, A carious 
tale is told of how fate allotted to them this 
manner of life. The ancestors of tbe race were 
three brothers who set out to make their fortunes, 
and settled in whut is now the Ua^aribagh district. 
Their possession of the land, however, being disputed 
by the chiefs of the country, they marched out to 
decide the question by right of battle. On the way, 
the headdress of one of them got entangled in a tree. 
Tbiuking it a bad omen, he returned home and 
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biifiicd liimself in cutting wond vliilc bia Urothere 
[ought. On tbeiv rotuni they found him thua 
occupied, ami in dcdBioii called Uini a ni*?re ‘Birhor, 
woodcutter, while boaatiug of their own deeds in 
buttle. The result was a family quarrel, and the 
two brothers departed in acorn, leaving the third to 
hifl work of cutting wood in the ]ungle, the name 
' Birhor' remaining ever aiuce with him and In* 
descend EUltB* 

Marriages among all the fthoriguml tribes are 
affairs of ceroiuony and the occasion of great 
festivity. The Kberriae, a wild tribe found m the 
south of the Ksnchi district and in Maiibhum, 
have some ospeciaUy iutercating customs attached 
to the tidng of the nuptial knot- It m the 
father of tlie family who sets out in search o^ a 
wife for his son, as soon as the latter can handle 
the plough and is thus considered of marriageable 
age. Afl'Cr much consultation with the father of 
n'girl of suitable yeans and position—a consulta¬ 
tion assisted by many potalions of (native 

liquor)^the price of the bride in tale of cattle is 
decided upon. That is the chief prelimmarj', aud, 
once feed, the course of true love has every 

chance of running smoothly. 

The next stop is for the bridegroom’s father to 
briug the Iwfrie to the father of the bnde. The 
Icwrk is a short bamboo stick about three feet 
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tong, supposed to contain the family gocL It is 
kept by the father of the bride for one or two days 
and is then restored to the bridegroom's family as 
a sign that the proposed aon-iu-law is acceptable and 
that the bride’s relatives are ready to proceed with 
the marriage. Both these visits arc accompanied 
by great drinkings of Miitt, and the paFcuts of the 
contracting parties are generally in a, hopdossly 
jjiiiiudliia state before the proceedings are over. 

But, important as they are, these ore only 
preliminaries, and, a day being dxedfcirtbe weddiug, 
the actual ceremony ooinmcnccs. Most of tho 
duties fall u|mn the bridegroom's father. He has 
already contracted to pay so many head of cattle 
fur the bride, and he has alsu bo bear idl the expense 
of the festivities accompanying the wedding, The 
bride and her party come to the bridegroom'a 
house, camping a short w'ay off and expecting to 
find ample rofresihments, and above oU u full 
quantity of the best Juiria awaiting them. 'X'hat 
night is made hideous with the beating of drums 
and tomtoms and the biowring of boms and pipes, 
as a sort of pre|>aratioD for the concluding ceremony 
on the following day. 

In the morning, the bridegroom, seated on a 
stool outside hie house, formally receives his bride- 
elect, salaaming to her as she (s brought up, and 
seating her on his right-hand side on another stool 
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similar to his o^vn. Seeing them thus seated 
together for the first time as bride and bridegroom, 
the Baiga or priest attempts to look into the 
future and foretell their fate. Taking a small 
portion of the hair of each in turn, from the centre 
of the forehead, he draws it down on to the bridge 
of the nose. Then pouring oil on the top of the 
head, he watches it carefully as it trickles down 
the portion of hair. If the oil runs straight on to 
the tip of the nose, their future will be fortunate, 
but if it spreads over the forehead, or trickles oS on 
either side of the nose, bad luck is sure to follow. 
Their fortunes told, generally to their own satisfac¬ 
tion, the essential and irrevocable part of the cere¬ 
mony takes place. Standing up side by side but 
with faces strictly averted, the bride and bride¬ 
groom mark each other’s foreheads with sindur 
^vermilion). Great care is always taken that 
neither shall catch a glimpse of the other during 
this important process, which finally makes the 
couple man and wife. 

As soon as this is done, the beating of the 
inevitable drums and tomtoms begins again, 
and the guests dance and sing round the newly 
married couple. Later on an adjournment is 
made for refreshment, and the potations are 
again deep and liberal. Drinking, singing, and 
dancing go on till evening, when the priest, who 
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duj-iiif? ftl) thifl time has been doing puja (praying) 
for the newly married coaple, taketi them by the 
band and leads them into the house, looking the 
door bebiivd them. Outside, the guests colleot, 
buniiug dried ('billies close against the door and 
windows, with the object of sending the smoke 
through the cracks and making the unfortunate 
couple inside sneoiie. Tf they should anee^^e, it 
would be the w’orst of omens; bo, in order to atop 
the nuisance, the bridegroom through the closed 
door makes the guests an oiler to desist. Ft is 
generally so many fowds or so much haria that 
they demand, and if he doea not offer enough they 
threaten to bum more chilh'os until he i» forced to 
ficcedc to their demands. In consideration of the 
fact, however, that he has jufjt married a wife who 
will doubtless be a great expense to liim, they 
refrain from asking anything exorbitant, After 
continuing the feasting and drinking all night tiie 
guests depart in the morning, leainng a few pice for 
the bride for luck. Thus end the wedding cere¬ 
monies, and the bride'a family start for home, 
leaving her behind, hut not forgetting to drive off 
the cattle that had been fixed upon us her pa7i 
(price). Marriage customs differ in detail among 
the vurious tribes, each with its own peculiar 
additions and elaborations, but with feasting, 
drinking, dancing, and the smeariug of shuUtrt as 
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the almoBt Invariable acoompanimentsi of them 
all. 

One piotiire&t|ne scene in the iluiida weildinjj 
ceremony is worth noticin';. The bride fjoes to a 
stream or well near hy, with her pitcher, and, 
having filled it, raises it aloft on her head, steady¬ 
ing it with her hand. The hridogroora ooniea 
hehind, aa she turns hoinewds, and, resting his 
band on her shoulder, shoots an arrow along the 
path in front of her, through the loophole formed 
by her uplifted arm. The bride then walks on to 
where the arrow lies, and picks it up with her foot, 
still balanomg the pitcher on her head. Trans- 
ferriug it gracefnlly to her hand, she restorca it to 
the bridegroom, thus sho^snng that ehe cmi perform 
her domeatio duties well, with hand and foot at his 
service. He, in turn, by shooting the arrow in 
front of her, has shown his ability to protect her 
and clear her path of any danger that may besot it. 
The fimcral feTomonies are no less elahomte 
and are most punctiliously carried out by all tha 
aboriginal tribes. The Muudaa. Omons, and Hos 
firet hum their dead, and then bury their ashoa 
beneath the huge nnhnral tombstones in the grave¬ 
yards that are Bcattered all over Chota Kagporo, 
wherever these races have settled. The SanUls 
and Kherrias on the other band, after biiniittg 
their dead, curry the ashes whenever possible to 
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their Sftcred River, the Damuda. They h-U ahow 
j^rent teverenoe for the departed, performing tlie 
futieral rites deeoroualy and with an apparent 
sincerity of grief. WTien an Offton dies, hia body 
is borne on a oharpoy to the burniiig-plaee, 
uurroiinded hy all the villagfira, the women with 
their hair flying loose and nild about their faces, 
and giving vent to load cries of lamentation. 
Music generally accompaaies the prooesaion, the 
drums beating, slowly and mounifiilly, a weird and 
iojpreaaive funeral march. On arriving at the spot, 
the body ifl carefully washed and anointed, and a 
curiona custom holds of putting rioe and coins into 
the mouth of the deceased. If the wife or husband 
is present, he or she acts the funeral pyre alight— 
in their absence the nearest relative performs the 
task. The body consumed, the ashes ore carefully 
collected and placed in an earthen pot, the coins 
that bad l>eeu placed in the mouth of the oorpEse 
being recovered and given as their feee to the 
muBtciansI A feast is then provided by the 
relatives for all those who have attended the 
oeretnony, and the vessel containing the ashes of 
the deceased is carefully pnt aside until the time 
comes for its final disposal. 

This can only take place at one time of the 
year, when there is a general interment of all 
those who have died during the past twelve 
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months. The day is fixed for the ceremony in 
December or January, and all the villagers pro¬ 
ceed to the village graveyard carrying the ashes 
of their departed relatives. The Oraons lay par¬ 
ticular stress upon being buried in their own village, 
and it is incumbent on a man’s relatives to carrj^ 
back his ashes on the next annual day of burial, 
however far away from home he may have died. 
Huge flat blocks of stone, sometimes brought from 
a great distance, are placed over the remains to 
mark the spot, and the funeral ceremony is at last 
at an end and the feasting begins. 

A gipsy encampment is a sight only found, as 
a rule, in the out-of-the-way parts of the district 
or at certain seasons on the outskirts of large 
towns and villages. The gipsies here are Gulgulias, 
a wandering tribe, who make a precarious living 
by snaring wild animals, squirrels, and monkeys, 
and gleaning from the fields what is left of 
the crops after harvest. They generally have a 
collection of pariah dogs, goats, and monkeys in 
their camp, which they have taught various tricks, 
to exhibit when they pay their occasional visits 
to the villages or to the passers-by along the 
roads. Squirrels seem to have a peculiar con¬ 
nection with the caste. One is reputed to have 
been their ancestor, though at the present day 
squiiTels form their favourite food and they have 
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dcTcbpetl all their inj?emiity in catching them. 
Thin they do with extroordinftEy quickness hy 
stashing them with a long spear, and in spite 
of the light agile moveineiits of the squirrel their 
aim rarely fails- The legend of their ancestor is 
that there wore seven brothers who hacked them¬ 
selves, one iigainst the other, to jump oflf ii pul my m 
tree. The hrs^the squirrel—easily 
and landed unhurt. But the second fell heavily 
and was killed on the spot. Their father) in his 
grief, turned his anger upon the iirst, whom he 
aeoueed of having led the others into niischief- 
xVs a punishment he struck him with his hand, 
leaving the mark of his five fingers on his hack, 
and dooming him to he always numhered among 
the lower animals, with only this aecompUshment, 
that he should be able to jump more nimbly than 
them all. It is from this incident that the 
s<|uirrel got the five marks on its bock which it has 
ever since borne. 

Picturesque also are the scenes of Hindus and 
MuBsulmans in Chota Kagpore engaged in two 
of their many festivals. The first is the Churuk 
Puja, reminiscent of the old days when death, 
torture, and mutilation were the oommou accom- 
pauiment of Hindu worship. It is generally known 
as the nook-swinging festival, the devotees l>emg 
swung up in the air hy moans of hooks thrust 
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into the llesh, iiud, tlign;,'!! strictly prohibited now 
by law, altiiost every year cases of its having taken 
place with full rites are reported In the district. 
It is cue of those ghastly exhibitions that a past 
roco of Hindus more especially delighted in, and 
the devotees themselves, from ail uccoonts, eagerly 
underwent the torture, probably well drugged to 
mitigate what would otherwise have been physical 
agony. Each devotee approached the priest in 
turn and fell full length on the ground before him, 
his back and shoulders bare. The priest, mutter¬ 
ing his formula, stoo^ied down, and, dipping his 
huger in a heap of ashes, made two marks on the 
back of the suppliant just below the shouldcr- 
hladea. His assistant, pinching up the Hesh under¬ 
neath these marks, thrust the two large hooks 
securely through. This done, the devotee rose 
amid the cries of admiration of the crowd, aod 
marched o3 to the swingiiig post, swaggering along 
with pride and seemingly unconscious of the wounds, 
made by the hooks, from which blood was llowing 
down his back. The hooks being nttaobed to the 
ropes of the swinging machine with a sudden wrench 
that would seem as if It must have lacerated the 
flesh beyond ondniiLncc, he was swung aloft, to the 
wild shrieks of the crowd of enthusia.sts and the 
deafening noise of the drums. A loose band, 
placed round Ihe man's chest, prevented the sttuiu 
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h'nfd nctanUy oausing the hooks to faursb tbTCHTffU 
tho flesh, but bo slackly tied that it mitigated little 
of the paio. The illustmtion gives cn idea of the 
machine and the mauner in vchioh the devotee was 
and ifl still EurreptitioviRly swung when the police 
are not by—everything ia complete except the 
hooks. 

The other acenc is the great Mohurrum festival 
held by the MahomedauB in honour of Iloaain, 
the grandson of the Prophet, who was slain 
on the field of Ktirbula on the banks of the 
Euphrates. The festival lasts ten days, hut the 
great day is the tenth, who a the enthasiasm 
reaches its height. Vast prooesaiona carrying 
iiizsitm and flags and leading ft gaily decorated, 
but ridcrloss, horse throng the fitreots. The 
titssitis arc wonderful templC'liko struotares in 
miniature, made of wood and covered with red and 
white cloth or jiapcr, and gay with gold and silver 
tinsel. They are carried shoulder high, and a crowd 
of them niised above a sea of heads in the dejise 
procession makes an imposing sight. The horse— 
ftometimeB tlie ftnimol itself, sometimes ftu effigy 
in wood—decked out in gorgeous enddle-cloth and 
trappings, represents the one that IToflftin rode in 
his last battle, and for that reason is led ridcrlMs 
at tire festival. 

The enthusiasm gradually increaGcs as the 
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prooossioii moves slowly aioiig, the tlrmus and 
torn toms aouDdiog their deep sonorooti iiobeB imd 
the horns braying hideously. The noise and the 
heat and the dust liave their eS[ect on the dense 
crowd, and the babel of voices grows louder, vibrate 
ing with the rising enthnsiasm. Barefooted and 
bareheaded, and beating their bronfits, the most 
excited of the followers of the Prophet take up the 
groat cry of the fkfohurrum, * Hassan, Hosuin: 
Hassati, Hosain,’ that sw'eeps through the multi' 
tilde of the Paithful, to be taken up again and again 
and pass in waves of loug-dmwu oadeaces from end 
to end of tbe processiou. 
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U1.D cMirriA KAttim 

Two miloB east of Ranchi lies the BtroggUxig 
village of Cbotia. It looka a BmnU ioBignilicaMt 
village, Dowadays, to have given its name to the 
ivhole surrouinliiig flistrict. Sut tradition assigns 
it an honoured place in the annals of Chotii 
Nagpore. Tt was, so the leKend runs, the earliest 
home of the Nogbansi Rajas, the ‘snake-crowned ’ 
race. Bnt of those far-off dayfl, time-honoured 
fables and legendmy lore alone aorvivc, and what 
part Chutia played in their history' has been long 
since forgotten. Only the memor)' of a former 
greatuess remains. 

Nothing is left of Chutia save the long strag¬ 
gling village street with its irregular rows of 
tumble-down houacs and sin all stone shrines, 
scattered here and there along its length. Only the 
ruins of the old fortlite temple at the far end of 
the village are left to prove its claim to antiquity 
and past glory. Round it on all four sides runs a 
massive stone wall as if jealously guarding alt that 
remains, . Inside, m the middle of the grass-growD 
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square, stands the temple rising high up on a 
mound of earth and overlooking the walls. It is a 
dome-shaped building, with many flanking bastions 
and a well deep down beneath, approached from 
above by a long stone passage, gradually descend¬ 
ing, damp and overgrown with moss and weeds to 
the water’s edge. In charge is an old Brahmin, 
but everything is the picture of neglect, and age 
and exposure have long since marred the features of 
Earn and Sita on the rough stone images that stUl 
preside over the now deserted temple. It is hard 
to imagine the sleepy quiet of this out-of-the-way 
comer of Eanchi once broken by the noise and stir 
that surround a native court. 

But Chutia, long forgotten and unnoticed, 
suddenly woke to life again fifty years ago. The 
great annual fair for the whole of Chota Nagpore 
had hitherto been held at Silh, thirty-eight miles 
away on the Purulia road; but two years before the 
Mutiny it was transferred to Chutia. Silli had 
been found to be too far oS from headquarters and 
to provide too little accommodation for the crowd 
that thronged from all directions to the fan-. 
Chutia, on the other hand, was close to Eanchi 
and offered an excellent site. A grove of mango 
trees, covering in all something like one hundred 
acres, was an ideal place of shelter for the booths, 
and beneath their shade the bargaining, so much 
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loved of EAfttem riices, could bo prolonged in cool¬ 
ness nnd oomfoTt. Near by was the HonTiEbiiig 
Banehi ba:!aar, offering abimdanli proviMOQu and 
aocommodation for the better sort who chose not 
to cAinp beneath the tnango trees on the site of tho 
fair itBftlf. Water, too, was plentifnl in the many 
fine tanka round Chutia, rdios some of them of its 
post greatness: while on the other side of the 
^'illage away from Banehi runs the Subamarekba 
riven 

Everything waa to be bought and sedd at the 
Ghntia fair. Beads * made in Dlrmitigham ’ 
reached the end of their journey at last, and passed, 
after much haggling and vocifen^tiun, into the 
pleased puseeeaiou of eoiue Munda .maiden. Cloths 
i>f all kinds from Calcntta, ahawla from Cashniir, 
silver work from Lookuow, and iukJd w'ork from 
Jaipur mode a bravo show; and the local Baja 
from some distant comer of the district, intent on 
making purchases, could rovel at leisure in the 
array of velvets and gold braid, gorgeous saddle¬ 
cloths aud elephant trappings that a Kaja’s heart 
loves. Horses and diephauts were brought from 
all parts of the dislriet tuid lieyond, liiidiiig a ready 
sole. Large numbers of other animals were there 
too, in their flocks and droves and herds—the 
value of them aU hoing estimated one year at 
nearly ten lakhs of rupees. Other things, less 
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expensive and of commoner use, appealed to the 
mass of the people. Cloths and saris, brass and 
silver necklets, and ornaments of many descriptions 
—in fact, everything that could ever be obtained in 
Chota Nagpore in those days—was to be had at 
Chutia once a year. 

It must have been a great sight—this vast 
assemblage where the chiefs from the surromiding 
districts, each with his own following of retainers, 
jostled the motley crowd of merchants and money¬ 
lenders, dealers and coolies who thronged the lines 
of booths under the shade of the mango trees. 
Every race and people of Chota Nagpore were 
there—the Hindu and the zemindar with his 
arrogant claims to Rajput blood: Mahomedans, 
not so numerous but treating the rabble with all 
the pride of a conquering race : the dark-skinned 
Munda and Oraon from Chutia Nagpur: the 
sturdy Santal from Hazaribagh and beyond: a 
group here and there of imkempt Kherrias and 
athletic Hos from Singbhum, besides a full quota 
from the Native States, wild hillmen, looking sus¬ 
piciously on all who were not of their race, while 
in and out among the throng moved the traders 
of another manner of look and speech, who had 
brought their merchandise all the way down from 
the north-west to the famous Chutia fair. 

Untouched by a line of rail in its earlier days. 
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the Annual fair had been started, not oiUy to 
develop trade mid coinuiereeiaChota Nagpore, hut 
to bring the people of the district together atnl 
break down the iaolation of the petty chiefift. It 
bml (juickty becouie a great suceeiM> The local 
potentate came to look forward to it ae the one 
(ViCAsion ivhen he left home to display hi a pomp 
and state, and rival hia neighlioui' in magnifi¬ 
cence. Here, too, it ivas posaible to have audience 
of the great Conuuissioner Saheb and unburden 
himself of a long-fitanding grievauoe or profeas his 
devotion to the birkar in the hope of blesainge yet 
to come. 

A meet was always held in the European 
station of Hanchi at the time of the annual fair. It 
was a big gathering for those days. The regiments 
from HaKarib&gh and Chuiboea sent their con¬ 
tingent of I'isitors, which was swelled by civQians 
from Purulia and tea-planters from Hasaribagh 
and Ranchi districts. One diiy at C'hutia was set 
apart for the sports of the Sabeb-log. A gym¬ 
khana fifty years ago seems to have been much 
the same as it is to-day, though elephant, tat 
(native pony), and hailijari (hullock cart) races for 
Europeans figure more largely In the programuie 
and seem to have especially appealed to a past 
generation of Anglo-Indians. 

The native sports were one of the great attrac- 
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tit>nR of Uie fair. The Eols thonouglily entered 
into the epirit of such contests ae sack and three- 
lagged races, grcasy-pola cliinbhig, jumpiug and 
rnniihig. But among all tlie competitors there 
were none to eijual the Qos from Singhhum, who 
carried all before them. Cock-hgiiting has always 
been ft favourite pastime of the Kola, and at the 
fair, champions from different villages, far and near, 
met and added to their lanrels or perished in 
the attempt. The steel spurs, two inches long, 
that the Kols fix to the cock’s feet are deadl)’ 
weapons and gcneiftUy result in a speedy termina¬ 
tion of the fight. 

Bat the eveul that always created the greatest 
excitement was the ram fight. It WHS held in ft 
large open space uith a ring of spectators all 
round. Released simultaneously from opposite 
sides of the arena, the rams made a frantic rush 
for one another, meeting in the centre with a 
shock that often for a moment stunned them both. 
But a ram’s strength is proverbial, and they were 
BOoi^ oil their feet again prepared to fight it out. 
As soon as one gained a distitiot advanttige, how¬ 
ever, they were separated, and not much hanu was 
allowed to be done. 

Rut with improved meaus of comm uni catio'ii 
and the railway at the very gales of Chota Nogporc, 
at Giridih and Barakur, the Chutia fair woe 
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doomed. Everything was to be obtaiuod mon'e 
all the year roiiud, and there waa no need to 
wait for the annual fair to mahe one’s purohasos. 
After lingering on for a time iiierely as a pleasure 
gathering, it wa$; finally abolished altogether, and 
Chntiu was once more left to its ejuiet and seclH'' 
aton. 

Old Cbutia Nagpur ia full from end to end uf 
rough landmarks of the past. Here the Mundua 
have made their home, and for generations they 
have left signs of their presence behind thouj in 
the moat permanent possible way. They built no 
palaces or iumples to live after them, hut their 
deaths are conimemorated in rough nioniunents 
that will last for ever. Scattered abont over the 
(jotmtryside in almost every village lie the Xfunda 
graveyards and memorial etoues. Huge slabs of 
rock, utiehaped os nature left them, they remain 
without name or inscription to keep guard over the 
memory of the dead. To mark the fact that tho 
body is buried beneath, the atones lie flat, full 
length upon the ground. Hundreds of them are 
often to he fonnd grouped together in some 
sheltered simt outside the village beneath wide- 
spreading trees. They form a singularly impres¬ 
sive uaturol graveyard, a place of silence, clotjaent 
with the memories of the nameiess dead. 

Rome of the stones point north and south, 
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othrsrs Gaet and west, and Ijj a tiailitiioii 

among the Mnndiis that placed in the former [Xisi- 
tiou they indicate that the deceased died a lULtuml 
deatl), ill the latter poaitimi a Solent one, canned 
in mofit caaes hy ivild beasts or the bite of a snake. 
Ill many of the gmvoynrdB a ‘large proportion 
point east and westi so that, if tradition speaks 
true, the iiuruber of violent doatbs must have been 
great. Where the stones are only a memoiinl 
and the body does not lie buried beneath, they 
are pbieed perpendicularly, forming huge rough 
pillars, eoinetlmas twelve or fourteen feet high—a 
mimature fitonehenge. It seems wonderful that 
the Mnndas with the primitive means at their 
dieposal should have been able to move and erect 
Iheae huge blocks of stone, conveying them, as they 
must have done, in many cases, great distances. 
Beyond these Repulchral and monumental stones, 
there are few other romaina of the past to be found 
in Chota Nagpore. Only here mid there can still 
lie aeon the ruined forts and |m« laces that were 
once the houses of the Nagbansi Rajas, who seem 
to have chaugetl their bfiiidquartcrs n remark¬ 
able nimiber of times. They have not even kept 
to one particular part of the district, but have 
fairly dotted the laud with buildings, which 
when finished were ipnckly deserted owing to 
some whim or supefstiticn of the Kajas. Doisa, 
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thirty milci; »outh-\ccst of Ranchi, wnn built by a 
Nagbansi Raja in 1CG4 a.d., aa iin ins^cription, 
tstill roinaiiung, states^ The palace was of an un¬ 
usual height, being hve-slorled uud ef brick, the 
templee and adjacent buildings being couetracted 
of elegantly carved granite. But it was deserted 
almost os soon as completed. The legend rune 
that the Ruja, Raghunath Sohi, on the very firut 
evening that he entered into possession, received a 
mysterious visit from a Brahmin, who anddenly 
appeared, whence, no one knew. Walking straight 
into the palace where the Baja sat feasting, 
celebrating the completion of his house, the un¬ 
known visitor nolomnly warned him that the house 
was ill-fated and that nothing but bod luck would 
follow* him fiO long as heroniainod beneath iteroof. 
The Kaja, alarmed by the warning, spent the night 
in couniiel with his courtiers, and the next morning 
sent for the Brahmin to question him further. 
But, to the general consternation, he w'lis nowhere 
to be found, and none had seen him since he left 
the Raja’s presence. That night there was not a 
living soul left in Ooiso, the Raja and all bis 
following had lied, leaving this new-built palace to 
crumble to decay. 

Palkot WAfl another residence of the family, 
The palace there w*iis a large building but of no 
architectural interest, and that in its turn liaa been 
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eTiusuatcd for a newer reBidence. At Tilmi, there 
are the remainB of another fortress, once inhabited 
by a brEinch of the original Nagbnnsi famity. Tt is 
mtereating an containing one of the eojoparatively 
few inscriptions to be found in Cliota Nagpore, 
This one is written iii Sanskrit over the top of a 
well within tlie walla of the courtyard, and states 
that the well was made in 1737 a.u., ' for the at- 
tainrnent of the four beatitude.' 

Pitoria, not far from Banchi, is said by tra¬ 
dition to have been the birthplace of the first 
* Snake-crownod* Kaja. Here a festival known 
as the Ind pnrab is atmually held in honour of the 
race. The important feature of it is a huge 
umbrella ntieed aloft on a long pole some forty 
feet high. The exciting part of the teremouy 
consists in hoisting it aloft, and all liie villagers 
pmas round to bear a hand, executing a kind of 
maypole dunce round it when at last aeon rely fixed. 

There are temples everyw’hcrc in old Chutia 
Nagpur. Five miles out from Ranchi is the 
largest and moat important of them all—the 
temple of Jaganuath. It is built on the plan of 
the great Jiigannath temple at Puri, the most 
famous and saered of Hindu shrines. Towering 
up on ft solitary rock, that rises grim and rugged 
from the dead level of the plateau, it comma nd« all 
the country round. It ia a steep rough clUnb to the 
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top over huge boulders that strew the ascent, but 
it is the only path up. i'roni the other side there 
is no euttanee, and the stout square walls rise up a 
fiolid riiftsft of masonry as if designed to form an 
impreguable defence. Inside n large courtyard 
leads to a smaller one where the gods reside, 
scarce visible in the ‘ dim religious light * of a 
small ill-ventilated luud-lined room. 

Once a year, escorted by thousands of their 
worshippers, the gods emerge from their seolusion 
and face the light of the sun. It is a wonderful 

_^the Rath-Jatra festival—in all the heat and 

dust of a June clay. Thouaandfi of pilgrims, attired 
for a festival, crowd the steep ascent and far over 
the plains below. The huge car, with its cum¬ 
brous wheels that look as if uothiiig Bhort of an 
elephant's strength could move them, is deokod 
but in all the splondoui' of tii^sel and the much¬ 
loved <fis:wla. blossoms, never absent from a lEudu 
festival. Dragged as far up the steep ascent as 
posBiblo by a crowd of willing hands, the gods ai^e 
bimight forth ami seated in it ready for their 
Journey down the slope to the smaller temple a 
stnne’fl-throw from the foot. 

There Is something that appeals to the imagi¬ 
nation, ill spite of all the tawdiiness and dirt, as the 
huge ounibrous chariot swings down the slope, 
vriik sudden halts here and there as the uneven- 
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ness of the I'oad pnlJs it up suddenly oi the long 
diHueed wheels give trouble and need teptiir. 
The natives, who have crowded to the front to see 
the ear go by, press baoh on those bediind as it 
lumbers down upon them, frowning and relentless 
03 if to crush them beneath its weight: while the 
dense crowds behind, in their atisiety to see, surge 
forward, thrusting those in frant almost beneath 
the wheels. A wave of excitement, real and 
intense, passes over the whole throng. Cries of 
encouragement to the atruggling group around the 
oar and exolamations of awe and interest, as it finally 
passes by, need little in imftginntioii to swell them 
into the frenssy of bygone days that made the pro¬ 
gress of the car of Jagannath a ghastly iMscne of 
sacrifice as the worshippers flung themselves be¬ 
neath the wheels. fJut to-day the onn of the 
law is far-reaching, even if the fanatical desire 
for eelf-destruotion still exists, and Jagannath 
swings on hie way without a liuTnan sacrifice. 
For ten days he remaniB at the little temple down 
the slope and is then drawn back again to his 
gloomy seclusion in the fortlike temple on the 
rock till the Rath-Jatra comes round again. 

From the top of Jagannath there is on excellent 
view of the heart and centre of Old Chatia Nagpur. 
The whole plateau liea spread out at its foot, with 
its forest of trees, its trimly demarcated fields and 
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scattered hastu, few and far between. Ranchi, 
though so near at hand, is almost hidden out of 
sight in a wealth of foliage. There is nothing to 
be seen of it save the cathedral spire and the 
‘ Pimple ’—the two chief Ranchi landmarks—and 
bits of the military cantonment at Doranda nearer 
at hand. The ‘ Pimple,’ so named from its appear¬ 
ance, is a steep conical hill surmounted by a tall 
temple-like structure intended for a summer-house. 
It is said to owe its existence to Major Ouseley, 
agent to the Governor-General for the South-west 
Frontier province, sixty years ago, whose name is 
still well remembered in the district. 

Ranchi, itself, is delightfully situated. Right 
in the middle of the big central plateau of Chota 
Nagpore, it stands over two thousand feet above 
sea level. It is all open country for miles around, 
wonderfully flat for its elevation and broken only 
here and there by groups of rocks and the long low 
Ramgarh hills to the north. The openness and the 
height give it an excellent climate, pleasantly cold 
in the winter months and escaping much of the 
long dry hot weather of the plains. The rains, 
too, quickly run off the elevated plateau, leaving 
none of the dampness and humidity that cha¬ 
racterise the rainy season elsewhere, while they 
have the added compensation of showing Ranchi 
at its brightest and best, with a wealth of luxuri- 
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ance springing to life under their fertilising 
influence. The gardens are a feature of Kanchi, 
and, after the rains, they are ablaze with a host of 
English annuals which the soil, clay mixed with 
gravel and sand, seems to suit to perfection. 

Kanchi itself is a long straggling town with 
traces, in the scattered way the houses lie, of the 
cluster of separate villages that it once was. It is 
fully three miles from the further end of Ranchi to 
the military cantonment at Doranda, and the long 
straight road that joins them runs for part of the 
way right through the native quarters that lie 
grouped on either side. The bazaar, with its long 
irregular rows of rudely built shops, is undistin¬ 
guished from others of its kind, save perhaps for a 
somewhat greater cleanliness and width of street. 
A typical Eastern crowd fills all the roadway, and, 
unaccustomed to anything more speedy than the 
builgciTi and the sagav, only escapes from under 
one’s horse’s feet, with a start of alarm and scarce 
an inch to spare, at the latest possible moment. 
It is a busy road on bazaar days, thronged with 
groups from the villages round, walking mostly in 
single file, with their merchandise piled up in 
baskets on their heads. 

The Katoherries, a long low block of red brick 
buildings \vith the smaller offices close beside, 
stand at the northern end of the town. Day after 
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day, a noisy crowd of litigants covers the open 
space all round, talking of the ever-fascinating 
subject of pice and discussing the chances of the 
lawsuit that is going on inside. Here is the hard- 
faced petty zemindar, come himself to see that his 
ease is not mismanaged and that his ryots escape 
not one jot of what is due from them: there an 
anxious accused, talking earnestly with his pleader 
and giving him the best possible line of defence : 
or another accused, no less anxious but more 
cunning, intent on gaining over a hostile witness 
and cautiously offering the least possible coin in 
the way of a bribe: or a group of box-walas 
(pedlars) with an endless jumble of things to sell, 
mindful of none of these things, and come only to 
drive the biggest trade they can: while, piloted 
through the crowd by three blue-coated, red- 
turbaned constables, comes a wild-looking group of 
handcuffed Mundas sent up in a dacoity case from 
the south. 

Outside the court room, spread under the trees, 
is a row of skins, tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, and 
hyaena, proudly guarded by some sportsman from a 
far-off comer of the district, who has just brought 
in his yearly bag to obtain the government reward. 
He will get twenty-five rapees (li. 13s. 4<i.) for 
each tiger killed, five rapees for a leopard or a wolf, 
two rupees eight annas for a bear, and two rupees 
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for a hysena; and many a cultivator, if his aim with 
the bow and arrow has been straight or his snares 
well laid, will go home happy with his reward of 
many rupees. Sometimes a larger reward still is 
offered—as much as two hundred rupees—for a 
man-eating tiger—and he who bags it is a rich 
man and a hero among his fellows for many a day 
to come. 

The Eiuropean station seems to have followed 
the struggling outline of the native town, the 
bungalows lying in scattered groups on the out¬ 
skirts of the bazaar. Most of them are charmingly 
placed. The Commissioner’s, one of the largest, 
stands in a large parklike compound with the 
Kanchi lake close behind. This is a splendid piece 
of water, some fifty acres in extent, fringed by rows 
of trees on the further side, with two picturesque 
islands in the midst, and a pillared bathing ghat 
beyond, while, half hidden in a mass of foliage on 
the bank, stands a Hindu temple with Shiva’s 
trident overhead, flashing out clear in the sun¬ 
light. The lake, like the structure that crowns 
the ‘ Pimple ’ behind it, owes its existence to Major 
Ouseley, during whose time it was excavated, 
chiefly by prison labour. 

Banchi is full of picturesque bits, typical of 
Chota Nagpore scenery. The Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner’s house, right at the northern end, Inoks on 
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to a view scarcely to be surpassed for quiet charm 
and beauty. Away in the background, a haze of 
exquisite blue envelops a far-off range of hiUs, 
shading them with its loveliest tints after a storm 
of rain. Just below, the clearer purple hue of the 
nearer hills stands out distinct against them, with 
touches here and there of black-grey rock or patches 
of brighter colour Ut up by the slanting rays of the 
sun. At their feet, a wealth of trees in every 
shade of changing green covers the foreground 
right down to the edge of the compound, with only 
glimpses here and there of a space where the 
plough has turned up the rich brown earth. The 
whole picture is set off by the touch of colour 
afforded by the brilliant mass of annuals in the 
garden near at hand and framed in the graceful 
branches, with their delicate leaves and bright red 
masses of blossom, of the great gold mohur that 
overshadows the verandah. It is only one of the 
many beautiful bits to be found in Kanchi. 

Doranda, the military cantonment, is three 
miles away, just across the Subamarekha bridge. 
There have been troops of some kind here since 
Kanchi first became the headquarters of the South¬ 
west Frontier Agency. It was garrisoned for a long 
time by the Eamgarh Light Infantry, first raised by 
Colonel Broughton at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and stationed in its earliest days at 
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Hazaribagh. A wing of a native infantry regi¬ 
ment is now always quartered here. It is a 
pleasant little station, well sheltered by a wealth 
of trees, that make of every road an avenue, and 
cover the cantonment from end to end. The lines 
and native quarters with the village and bazaar lie 
behind, with a glimpse here and there among the 
trees of a Hindu temple with its pinnacles and tur¬ 
rets, or a Mahomedan mosque with its flat dome¬ 
shaped roof. Further away, on the outskirts of 
Doranda, is the military cemetery, with the massive 
tombs, that a past generation of Englishmen in 
India were wont to erect over their dead, towering 
up above its surrounding wall. 

There is only one last bit of scattered Ranchi 
of special interest. The English, German, and 
Roman Cathohc missions, which have worked with 
such wonderful success over large districts in 
Chota Nagpore, all have their headquarters here. 
Four Lutheran ministers, sent out by Pastor 
Gossner of Berlin in 1845, were the pioneers of 
missionary enterprise. Arriving in Ranchi, they 
started work among the Eols, labouring for five 
years before a single convert was made. However, 
once begun, their numbers rapidly increased, until 
in 1869 there were about ten thousand native 
Christians to be found in the district. But in 
that year unfortunate dissensions began among 
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the missionaxies themselves. A number of younger 
men had arrived from home to help carry on the 
increased work of the mission, and they quickly 
found fault with the old order of things. They 
finally made various serious charges against the 
older missionaries, which, though proved to have 
been without foundation, brought matters to a 
crisis. The older men, outnumbered and receiving 
no support from home, were at last compelled to 
withdraw. They were shortly afterwards received 
into the English Church by Bishop Milman in 1869, 
thus forming the beginning of the English mission 
in Ranchi which now numbers its converts by 
thousands. 

The Cathedral—Chota Nagpore has had its 
own bishop since 1890—is a handsome building 
with a tall graceful spire, visible for many miles 
around. It is capable of seating something like 
twelve hundred people, and it is an impressive sight 
to see the long broad nave, with its two fla nkin g 
aisles running its full length, absolutely bare of 
seats and thronged with a native congregation. 
There is an occasion of especial interest once a 
year when Europeans and natives join in a com¬ 
mon service, partly in English and partly in 
Hindi. It is held on Christmas Eve, and save for 
the few Europeans seated at the top of the two 
side aisles, the church, beautifully decorated for 
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the occasion, is filled to overflowing with a white*- 
robed crowd of native worshippers. The absence 
of seats lends a singular impressiveness to the 
densely packed church, as the native Christians 
join in the service, seating or prostrating them¬ 
selves on the floor of the nave. The whole con¬ 
gregation follows the service with remarkable atten¬ 
tion and sings the Hindi hymns from memory to 
the old well-known English tunes. It is a wonder¬ 
ful sight wth its curious mixture of Eastern and 
Western worship and one not soon forgotten. 

An old Moravian custom introduced by the 
first German missionaries is still kept up and 
forms an interesting link with the past. Early 
before daybreak on Easter morning, the children 
of the mission school, with a large following of 
native Christians, assemble outside the church. 
Carrying lanterns and torches to light the way 
before the dawn breaks, they form into procession, 
and, with the bishop, priests, and deacons, European 
and native, at their head, they pass slowly down 
the road leading to the Ranchi cemetery. The 
whole effect of the procession in the half-darkness 
that precedes the dawn is wonderfully picturesque. 
Nearly all are in white, from the bishop in his 
surplice at their head down to the last straggling 
follower. The lamps swinging as the bearers walk 
and the flickering torches throw their uncertain 
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light over the slowly moving procession, with its 
banners raised aloft and swaying with the motion 
of the crowd. It all looks like the realisation of 
one’s childish pictures of the East. Arrived at the 
cemetery, the long stream of white-robed figures 
lengthens out, winding its way round the paths, 
until, the circuit made, it moves towards the 
centre and pauses while the bishop gives a short 
address in Hindi on the Resurrection. All the 
native graves in the cemetery have been freshly 
whitewashed in readiness for the day, and as they 
stand out dazzhngly in the early morning light one 
reah'ses as never before the significance of the 
phrase ‘ a whited sepulchre.’ 

All the three missions in Ranchi have many 
outposts in various parts of the district, and every¬ 
where the number of Christians is steadily in¬ 
creasing. The Engh'sh mission outside Ranchi is 
now entirely carried on by native padres, under 
the supervision of the English clergy at head¬ 
quarters, who visit the outstations as often as pos¬ 
sible. There comes to mind one of the mission 
rest-houses at Tapkara, near Bandgaon. The 
traveller finds no unnecessary luxury—only one 
room and nothing in it except the palki in which 
the padre came, a rough charpoy (native bed), 
and one chair sadly in need of repair. 

The ground outside the same rest-house at 
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Tapkara recalls to me another scene—that of a 
‘ famine kitchen ’ in full progress. It was one of 
many established all through the district during the 
last severe famine of 1897. Those admitted for 
relief got only one meal a day at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, but that one meal was substantial, and 
luxury compared with their previous starvation diet 
that had reduced many of them to mere skeletons. 
One hundred recipients were provided for daily at 
Tapkara, and the full number never failed to put 
in an appearance. Dcd-hliat (the native dish of 
pulse and rice) was the only course, but it was 
served liberally, and if they did not exactly grow 
fat upon it, they at least survived in comfort till 
the days of plenty came again. 

Kunti, between Eanchi and Tapkara, where all 
three missions have large outposts, only within the 
last few years has had its own excitement. It had 
been long known as one of the most unruly parts 
of the district, and a spirit of unrest seemed to 
have taken possession of all the Mundas from 
Tamar and Kunti down to the borders of Singbhum. 
The leading spirit was Birsa, a yoimg man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, who had been brought 
up in the Christian Mission School at Chaibasa. 
He appears to have fallen a prey to religious mania, 
and preached a new religion, professing himself to 
be an incarnation of the Deity. The influence 
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that he exercised over the people was extra¬ 
ordinary, inspiring them with a measure of his own 
fanaticism. His new religion, readily embraced, 
inculcated a belief that the days of the White Baj 
were over and that the time of his own kingdom had 
come. Birsa had been already sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, but, released before his sen¬ 
tence had expired, in the Diamond Jubilee year, 
he again began his preaching, freely advocating 
the use of force and arson, and the secret pre¬ 
paration of weapons of attack. Christmas Eve 
was fixed upon as the time of rising, when all 
the officials of the Wliite Baj and all Christian 
converts were to be murdered and their houses 
burnt. 

An outbreak was attempted on the day fixed, a 
Thana attacked and a few houses destroyed, one 
European missionary narrowly escaping with his 
hfe. But the disturbance was quickly over and 
Birsa captured. It is said by those who saw him 
that his face bore an extraordinary resemblance to 
the usual portrayal of the face of Christ, a likeness 
which he must have seen in his early days in the 
Chaibasa Mission School and doubtless fostered 
for his own purposes. Birsa died in prison while 
his case was pending, and of his chief followers 
eighty-seven were committed to the Sessions 
Court, some of whom were imprisoned and others 
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transported to the Andamans for life, and so 
quickly came and went the last of the Kol risings 
in Chota Nagpore. 

South of Kunti and close by Tapkara runs the 
Karo, one of the typical rivers of the district, a 
rushing torrent in the rains and a tiny stream in a 
bed of sand for the rest of the year. Near 
BamtoUya is the ferry. It is a dangerous cross¬ 
ing when the river is in flood. There are quick¬ 
sands all along its course continually shifting 
and making it impossible to keep a permanent 
ford. The only boats available are of the craziest 
description, and when it so happens that they are 
laden with a palki, the chances are great that 
they capsize. The traveUer enters the boat with a 
rueful look at his bedding and household gods and 
is not encouraged by being told that it is neces¬ 
sary to land in mid-stream. Halfway the nver 
becomes too shaUow for the boat, except when the 
torrent is too strong to cross at all, and there is 
nothing for it but to get out and wade half knee- 
deep or be carried by a couple of staggering coolies. 
The latter, though often the more preferable, is not 
exactly a pleasant method of getting ashore. One 
never quite loses the feeling that one may be 
wading oneself the next moment or, worse still, sUp 
sprawling into the stream. The cooUes cross then- 
hands and one takes one’s seat, an arm round the 
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neck of each with an awkward clutch, as, feeling 
them stagger beneath one’s weight, one expects 
momentary immersion. But those who fall by the 
way are few, and the coolies can be trusted to land 
one safely if not comfortably on the opposite bank. 

There are rivers flowing in every direction like 
a network all over the plateau of old Chutia 
Nagpur. In the rains every hill sends out its 
streams to work a way for themselves across the 
level or to join others that have already made 
their course. The rocky sandy beds that they 
hollow out are left dry for the most part of the 
year, when the rushing torrent of the rain has 
expended itself and fallen down to the lower level 
of the plains. Occasionally the drop from the 
higher plateau is deep and sudden, and the water 
rushing along the upper level dashes over the fall 
to find its course again below. Chota Nagpore 
is the land of waterfalls, miniature most of them, 
but attaining in two places magnificent proportions. 
Hundru Gagh is famous as one of the sights of 
the Province. Here, right on the edge of the 
Hazaribagh district, the high Banchi plateau ends 
abruptly and the Subamarekha, flowing along its 
level course above, comes suddenly upon a sheer 
drop of three hundred and twenty feet. It is a 
splendid fall, dashing over first in one long 
straight sheet of water, then breaking into a cloud 
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of spray and leaping on from rock to rock until it 
reaches its new level at last in a pool of foam and 
pursues again the even tenor of its way across the 
plateau below. In the rains the fall of water is 
tremendous, thundering over the cliff in one broad 
sheet almost the entire depth, the lower falls half 
hidden in the spray. Clear up against the sky 
a forest of trees borders it on the Hazaribagh side 
and clothes the steep face of the cliff its full length 
from top to bottom, shrubs and foliage springing 
up between the rocks and flourishing almost in the 
very path of the waterfall. 

The Dawson Falls, out beyond Palandu and 
Taimara, have only a drop of one hundred and 
fourteen feet, but the river rushes over, a solid 
mass of water, falling straight down the full depth 
to the level below. They are broader than 
Hundru Gagh and the force of the water is greater, 
smaller falls above and below adding their quota 
to the deafening roar. The Dawson Falls are a 
perfect panorama of natural beauty, framed every¬ 
where in a glorious luxuriance of foliage. 

There is an occasional bear to be got in the 
jungle round the Dawson Falls, and the hills near 
Taimara, six miles off, offer a better chance stiU. 
Further on, along the Ranchi road, Bundu and 
Tamar seldom prove a blank. All the country 
round here is just the place for bear range after 
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range of undulating hiUs, covered with thick sal 
jungle. But there is singularly httle else to be 
got. It is not so long since leopards and even 
tigers were to be found, but the jungles now seem 
to have been swept absolutely clear of life—save 
for the bear that a careful beat seldom fails to 
produce. 

The shooting all over the district is nothing 
compared with what it once was. Only a few years 
ago vast tracts of jungle remained practically 
untouched, forming natural game preserves well 
stocked with tiger, leopard, panther, and bear. But 
Chota Nagpore is no longer an unexplored district, 
and there are few parts that have not been well 
shot over, while the rewards offered by Government 
have been an added inducement to the native to 
exercise all his skill with the bow and arrow or the 
European rifle which is fast becoming an accus¬ 
tomed weapon in his hands. Enormous tracts of 
sal jungle, moreover, have been cut down in recent 
years, exterminating large quantities of game and 
driving what remains into the remoter parts of the 
district. 

Palamau, until recently a subdivision of Banchi 
but now forming a district of its own, has always 
been one of the best shooting-grounds in Chota 
Nagpore. It is a land of rivers, mountains, and 
jungle, and even now in many parts is absolutely 
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undisturbed. But DaltongunJ, the head-quarters 
station on the North Koel river, is now the centre 
of a large coal district, and the introduction of the 
railway has already made great changes, threaten¬ 
ing the peace of the jungle and foreshadowing the 
inevitable result of the advance of civilisation 
when Palamau too will cease to be a natural pre¬ 
serve and the haunt of big game. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LAND OF THE HOS 

SiNGBHDM is the Land of the Hos. Centuries ago 
they took possession, and, clinging to it with 
unyielding tenacity, they have held it against all 
comers from that day to this. The ruling chiefs 
of another race, insisting on their Rajput descent 
and their supremacy over the Hos, claim that the 
country takes its name from them—Singbhum, the 
Land of the Singhs. It is a derivation as probable 
as another, and it may be that the country had 
acquired its name before the Hos came southwards 
from the uplands of Chutia Nagpur. But the Hos 
scornfully reject the suggestion and claim another 
derivation for the land they have made their own. 
They called it, they say, after Sing Bonga, the 
greatest of all their deities and the creator of the 
world. Throughout Chota Nagpore, the aborigines 
have a fondness for naming rocks and hills after 
their numerous gods and goddeskes, and it is not 
improbable that the land itself should have been 
given the appellation of Sing Bonga, the Sun-god, 
who is the object of their greatest veneration. 
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But whatever may be the derivation of the name 
Singbhum, there is no doubt that from the first 
moment of their coming it has been the land of 
the Hos. The incidents of their arrival are un¬ 
fortunately fragments of the vast history of Chota 
Nagpore long since lost in some remote period of 
the past and now hopeless of recovery. The Hos 
themselves know little of the beginnings of their 
race, and, a people of no great pretensions, tradition 
for once has not been busy on their behalf. They 
acknowledge their kinship with the Mundas, and 
that in earlier days they dwelt with them in Chutia- 
Nagpur, whence, at some later unremembered 
date, they set out to make a home for themselves 
in Singbhum. But they deny, indignantly, and 
with reason, the boast of the Oraons that it was 
they who drove them out from their former home 
in Chutia Nagpur and forced them to settle else¬ 
where. It is a boast that a comparison between 
the Ho and Oraon physique, and the after history 
of the Hos themselves, are alone sufficient to dis¬ 
credit. 

But why the Hos left their earlier settlement 
and came southwards to Singbhum is a question 
still unanswered. The Singhs, anxious to preserve 
the traditions of their own previous occupation of 
the country, have invented a story that the Hos 
first came from Nagpur in the train of the marriage 
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procession of a bride for the Singbhum Baja. But 
it is nothing more than an obvious fable invented 
with a purpose. The Bhuiyas, with their chiefs 
and their claims to Rajput descent, were un¬ 
doubtedly in possession of the land before the Hos 
appeared, and another race has left enduring 
monuments in stone behind it to prove how real 
and permanent its occupation once was. The Jains 
here, as in Manbhum, must have been a powerful 
community, and it is astonishing to find how com¬ 
pletely they have vanished from off the whole 
countryside, leaving no sign whither or why they 
went. Only the fine stone temples they have built 
have lasted into another age as monuments of 
their piety and their one-time presence in the land. 

Although so little is known of the first 
coming of the Hos, it is evident that they came in 
suflScient force and strength to take and occupy 
the open central plateau—the most fertile lands 
in all Singbhum. Here they cleared the jungle 
and settled down, finding it so much to their taste 
that they ceased their wanderings and made it 
their permanent home. From the first they 
jealously excluded all outside influence, and to 
this was undoubtedly due in a great measure their 
success. ‘ The Kolhan for the Hos ’ was their 
consistent policy, and they carried it out with rigid 
conservatism, admitting no other race wthin their 
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settlements. Even pilgrims on their way to 
Jagannath fared badly at their hands. They were 
roughly turned aside and forced to make a long 
detour, the Eolhan becoming known far and \vid0 
as a forbidden land which no stranger might cross. 
It was the Thibet of Chota Nagpore. 

None but a strong and warlike race could have 
maintained such a barrier against the outside 
world. Another name for the Hos is the Larka 
or Fighting Kols—a name they have fully justified. 
As far back as their annals go, they are found 
fighting, and always crowned with victory, driving 
back invaders or carrying war and devastation into 
the enemy’s lands. They are a fine race, tall and 
well knit, stronger and more active than their 
neighbours, and with an undaunted courage and 
endurance found among no other race of Chota 
Nagpore. Living their own lives, free and un¬ 
restrained, in the jungles or on the hills of Sing- 
bhum, they developed all the best qualities of their 
kind, strength, courage, and endurance. 

Singbhum itself seems like a land especially 
designed by nature for the Hos. Eight away in 
the southernmost comer of Chota Nagpore, border¬ 
ing on the Native States and the tributary Mahals 
of Orissa, it is a wild mgged country, walled in by 
range on range of hills and covered with dense 
patches of tree jungle. In the centre, well guarded. 
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lies a plateau seven hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea. Quick to perceive its unrivalled advan¬ 
tages, the main body of the Hos stopped here. 
Once cleared of jungle, it proved to be a fertile 
land, well watered from the surrounding hills and 
yielding an ample return for their labour. 

But what appealed to the Fighting Kols most 
of all was the natural strength of the country to 
hold against foes from without. It is adimrably 
planned for defence. Shut in by a barrier of hills, 
massed together in a series of bold irregular peaks, 
the country is almost inaccessible to an invading 
army. On the south and w'est there is nothing to 
fear, so compact are the hills and dense the jungle. 
More open on the other sides it is still easy of 
defence at the passes through the hills by which 
alone entrance can be gained to the heart of the 
Eolhan. It was the country above all others 
especially suited to a jealously exclusive people 
like the Hos, and it enabled them to maintain their 
isolation long after the reserve of the other races of 
Chota Nagpore had been broken down. 

Far away to the south, where the ranges of hills 
unite in the highest peaks of all, is the wildest part 
of the Kolhan. It is a splendid mass of rocky 
summits, lonely and inaccessible, the highest of all 
rising up three thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea and picturesquely named ‘ Saranda of the 
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Seven Hundied Hills.’ The dense jungle that 
covered the slopes was a safe retreat before an 
invading force, under cover of which they could 
carry out all their tactics of irregular warfare. 
Here lived the most uncivihsed of the Hos, those 
who had not settled do\vn on the plateau below 
but had preferred the greater freedom of the jungle 
and the hills. Small clearings and groups of ill- 
built huts mark their dwelling-places, whence they 
were ever ready to sally forth to the help of their 
kinsmen in time of need. Change has touched 
this part of the Kolhan not at all. To-day the 
Hos still lead the same simple life that their 
ancestors lived for generations—save only that 
the days of forays are over and the arm of the 
British law reaches even into the remotest comer 
of the jungle. 

Nominally, in the old days, the Hos owned the 
supremacy of the Bajas of Singbhum. But how 
slight was the bond between them, all that is 
known of their history before and after the British 
occupation proves. They were ever ready to follow 
the local Baja when he led them out to battle, 
but that was probably the only allegiance they 
ever unquestioningly gave. They were a splendid 
fighting race and the Bajas made full use of 
them, as pawns in the game, in their quarrels with 
each other. But often the Hos proved restive, and 
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attempt after attempt was made to reduce them to 
obedience. Some time in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century things had come to such a pass 
that the Baja of Singbhum called in the help 
of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpore. A force of 
twenty thousand men, headed by the Maharaja, 
Dripnath Sahai himself, advanced into the Kolhan, 
joined on the way by the levies of the local Kajas 
far and near. The Hos then adopted those tactics 
which stood them in such good stead, now and on 
subsequent occasions. Eetreating before the in¬ 
vading force, they allowed it to penetrate far into 
their country unopposed, until, cut off from help 
from without, they had it at their mercy. Armed 
with their national weapons, bows and arrows and 
battle-axes, they swept down suddenly from the 
surrounding hills and carried all before them with 
their mad irregular charge. The huge unwieldy 
army of the invaders scattered and fled panic- 
stricken at the first onset, an immense number 
falling at the hands of the infuriated Hos. It is 
their first remembered battle and victory. 

In 1770 came another attack from the same 
source. It met with a similar fate, and this time 
the Hos retaliated by pursuing the enemy into 
their own lands and laying waste the whole country¬ 
side. There was only one more unsuccessful 
attempt to subdue them in 1800, and then at last 
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the turbulent Hos came face to face with the 
British Raj. It was forty years since the country 
had been made over to the Company as part of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, but Singbhum lay on 
the very outskirts of this large district, and no 
attempt was made to deal with it tUl 1803. In 
that year, the Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, sent to ask the help of the Raja of 
Seraikela against the Mahratta chief Raghoji 
Bonsla. The Raja, flattered at being asked, 
promised his help, though he was careful to sti¬ 
pulate that his right to hold his land rent-free 
should be always respected. 

For the next sixteen years there appears to 
have been no communication between the British 
Government and Singbhum. It was absolutely 
unexplored country, and nothing except vague 
rumours of their warlike deeds was known of the 
Hos. But in 1819, in response to an appeal for 
help from the local Rajas, the first British force 
entered the Kolhan. Under Major Roughsedge, 
the Political Agent, a considerable body of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery advanced into the country 
unopposed. The Hos again adopted their old 
tactics. They had invariably proved successful 
against former invaders, and as yet they had had 
no experience of British troops. They made no 
show of resistance at the outset, but hanging 
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cautiously on the flanks of the invading army, they 
allowed it to advance into the heart of their countrj' 
till it reached the Eoro river, not far lirom the 
present station of Chaibasa. Then, with all their 
old dash and courage, they began hostilities. A 
small party of them rashly attacked a band of 
camp-followers in full sight of the main force. A 
troop of cavalry, hastily sent out to avenge this 
insult, succeeded in intercepting the retreat of the 
Hos towards their mountain fastnesses. Findinjr 
themselves thus cut off, they turned, nothing 
daunted, to face the enemy. It was a hopeless 
attempt, the rush of ill-armed, impetuous savages 
against the disciphned charge of regular cavalry. 
As the attacking force came on, the Hos discharged 
their volley of arrows, but making little impression 
on the advancing ranks of the enemy, they threw 
aside their bows and rushed to meet the charge of 
cavalry battle-axe in hand. It was a splendid 
exhibition of their old fighting spirit, and nowhere in 
Chota Nagpore had the British troops experienced 
a resistance so spirited and courageous. But the Hos 
had met with more than their match at last, and the 
hitherto victorious race suffered its earliest defeat. 

This encounter was only the first of many such. 
That they were no longer invincible was a bitter 
lesson for them to learn. Time after time they 
flung themselves with disastrous results upon the 
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trained unyielding ranks of sepoys. They had been 
used to carry all before them in the first impetuous 
rush, and they took long to realise that the old rash 
onset now led them no longer to victory but to 
death. It was not imtil they had been scattered 
and driven back at every point that the Hos of 
northern Singbhum learned the lesson at last and 
made submission. 

Their wilder kinsmen to the south, however, 
still remained untamed. Major Roughsedge set 
out on a diflScult journey through their hostile 
country determined to reduce them to order. Roads 
there were none, only jungle-paths from village to 
village. Now and again the forest was so thick 
that it was almost impossible for one man to walk 
alone, and a way through had to be cut as they 
advanced. Range after range of hills had to be 
crossed where progress was slow and difficult. 
Always hovering round their line of advance, secure 
themselves in their knowledge of the locality, were 
the Hos ever ready to seize the moment of greatest 
difficulty to attack. The journey after all could 
result in little but to increase the respect the Hos 
had already acquired for the British troops, whose 
powers of endurance they reluctantly admitted 
almost rivalled their o^vn. But they were too 
scattered and the country too impregnable for the 
invading force to make much impression, and no 
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sooner had it left the country than the old local 
feuds with their Rajas again broke out. 

Two years later, another force was sent down 
to put a stop to the constant disorder that still 
agitated the Kolhan. The Hos, this time, in the 
face of British troops, readily submitted, praying 
only to be taken directly under government control 
and not to be made subject again to the local 
chiefs. But unfortunately their petition was 
rejected, and they were once more ordered to pay 
tribute to their Rajas—eight annas for every 
plough. It was an impossible settlement, however, 
and no sooner had the troops withdrawn than 
anarchy once more began. 

But a day of reckoning came for the Hos at 
last. Their depredations hitherto had been but 
local, and only the neighbouring potentates, unable 
to take care of themselves, had suffered. But the 
part they took in the Kol Mutiny of 1831 finally 
decided their fate. The news of the rising in 
Chutia Nagpur tempted the Fighting Hos and 
drew them further afield. They had none of the 
real grievances of their neighbours across the 
border, and so purely local was the disturbance 
that the contingent they sent to join the mutineers 
was the only one during the whole of the rising 
that was ever found far from its own home. It 
was simply the love of fighting for its own sake 
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that the Hos had not been able to resist. So 
strong was the support they gave to the Kols of 
Chutia Nagpur, that Captain Wilkinson, then 
Agent to the Governor-General, resolved to turn 
his attention to the Kolhan as soon as peace was 
restored. It was clear that previous expeditions 
against them had had no permanent results and 
that the real trouble lay in the submission to the 
local Rajas, always hitherto insisted upon. Con¬ 
sequently it was wisely resolved to bring them 
directly under British rule. Two regiments of 
native infantry, a brigade of guns, and the 
Ramgarh battalion were despatched into the 
Kolhan—the most formidable army that the Hos 
had yet seen. But, undaunted by previous defeats, 
they prepared for a strenuous resistance, until, 
finally persuaded that they would no longer be 
required to submit to the hated Rajas, they came 
in voluntarily and quietly submitted to the British 
Government. 

The new policy was at once put into force. 
Chaibasa became the headquarters station of the 
district, with a British oflScer having authority 
over all the Kolhan, including six hundred and 
twenty villages, with a population estimated at the 
time at something like ninety thousand. The old 
assessment of eight annas tribute for every plough 
was still retained, but it was paid henceforth into 
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the Government treasury, and no tie whatever 
was left to bind them to the Rajas, whose 
control they had so strenuously resisted. So 
rapidly did the condition of the people improve 
under these altered conditions that, less than 
twenty years later, the eight annas assessment was 
doubled without a murmur of complaint on the 
part of the Hos. Henceforward, with one brief 
interval during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1867, they 
settled down as peaceful subjects of the British 
Raj. 

Chaibasa, which thus, in 1837, became the 
headquarters of the new district, was chosen as the 
only place of any size in the whole Kolhan. No¬ 
where in Chota Nagpore is the population so 
scattered as in Singbhum. Villages, far and near, 
dotted over the plateau, or nestling, a mere cluster 
of rough-built huts at the foot of the hills, all look 
to Chaibasa as the centre of life. Yet even this 
metropolis of the Hos, with its straggling streets 
and wealth of trees, is of no great size. It is a 
picturesque little town, standing on the banks of 
the Roro, with a peaceful old-world air. One 
derivation of the name Chaibasa is the ‘ Dwelling- 
place of Rest,’ and none could be more appropriate. 
Miles away from a railway until recent years and 
even now sixteen miles from the nearest station, 
there is nothing progressive about Chaibasa. As 
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it was in the beginning, so it is now, and the spirit ^ 

of rest broods over it. There is another derivation 5 

of the name scarcely less appropriate—the Land of 
Shade. Trees flourish everywhere, bathing the , 

sun-baked land in grateful shadow. The long 
street that runs through the centre of the town is 
one of the most charming pictures of village life to i 

be found in all Chota Nagpore. The shops built , 

irregularly on either side, with their low pillared i 

verandahs, rising scarce a man’s height from the i 

ground and filled with rice and cloth and mer¬ 
chandise, run the whole length of the street, while 
close in front of each, planted in no prim straight ^ 

line but carelessly, almost as if for picturesque 
effect, run rows of arching karanj trees, their fresh 
green leaves casting a cool refreshing shade over 
road and shops and passers-by below. It is a 
charming glimpse of a dwelling-place of rest and 
shade. : 

There is little doing here, save the ordinary ! 

lazy round of daily Eastern life. Only for one day j 

in the week it is the centre of a busy scene. i 

Every Tuesday is bazaar day, and the place is 
astir with the dawn. The whole countryside 
round Chaibasa is awake, dotted here and there 
with groups of Hos from everj' village far and near, 
filing in with their baskets on their heads and j 

talking cheerfully in pleased anticipation of the I 
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day. Wending their way towards the town, 
they take up their places on the wide open space 
where the hdt (market) is held. Here we may see 
a group of women who have just reached the 
bazaar. Behind stand the Hos, a striking con¬ 
trast, with their free independent carriage, to the 
shrinking Hindu women in the foreground, who 
instinctively crouch back and cover their faces, 
with an irresistible impulse bred of long centuries 
of seclusion. But as far as the Hos are concerned 
—and they are in the majority—it is a light¬ 
hearted, good-tempered crowd, eager to buy or sell 
or strike a bargain, but with none of that loud- 
voiced wrangling and vituperation so typical of an 
Eastern bazaar. 

Once a year Chaibasa is the scene of a greater 
gathering still. Then not only Hos from the 
villages round, but men from distant Dhalbhum 
and Seraikela, from Porohat and far-off ‘ Saranda 
of the Seven Hundred Hills,’ crowd in and set the 
little town astir with life. It is the time of the 
great annual fair held on the closing days of the 
year in the middle of the Indian winter. Here, as 
at every native Tnela, pleasure and business are 
combined, and, the bargaining and selling done, the 
night is given up to dancing and festivity. The 
last day of the fair is reserved for races and athletic 
sports. Active and energetic, the Hos delight 
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in these feats of strength and skill. Their inge¬ 
nuity offers some novel devices for the obstacle 
and the more familiar wheelbarrow race, which 
hoys and spectators always thoroughly enjoy. 
Many of the men who take part in the contests are 
of splendid physique, and, accustomed to an out-of- 
door life, are capable of a tremendous amount of 
bodily exertion. They seem at times absolutely 
tireless and able to do with a minimum of sleep. 
None but a race living, as the Hos have done for 
generations, the free open-air life of the jungles 
and hills, could pursue the chase on foot all day 
and dance all night in the way they do. 

But, fine race as the Ho men are, they have to 
give way on many points to their women-folk in 
stature and development. There is no mistaking 
the Ho women. None of their sex elsewhere in 
Chota Nagpore can compare with them. Generously 
built, tall, overtopping the men, and perfectly 
formed, with a free graceful carriage, they are 
a splendid race. As they walk, stepping out with 
an unrestrained independent air, swinging their 
arms and holding head and shoulders erect, they 
present a charming picture of unstudied grace of 
motion. They wear but one garment of long coarse 
cloth, white with a red border, draped round the 
waist, and then caught up and thrown carelessly 
over the shoulder. It is a wonderfully becoming 
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dress, showing off the figure to perfection and 
leaving all the limbs free, the long strip that hangs 
over the shoulder adding its touch of grace to 
all their movements. As a rule, they wear few 
ornaments, save a string of coral round their necks, 
and the brass or silver bracelets and anklets that 
the native woman of the East is rarely found with¬ 
out. They have little love for the gaudy strings of 
beads so dear to the hearts of the Mundas and 
Oraons, and their ears and noses they are happily 
content to leave unadorned. 

All their art of decoration the Ho women 
reserve for their hair. Flowers only are used, and 
none that are bright and gay come amiss in the 
arrangement of the head-dress. The hair is gathered 
up in a knot behind, which the Ho maiden does not 
scorn to enlarge artificially if Nature has not been 
sufficiently generous. The knot is worn on the 
right-hand side of the back of the head and gives 
free scope for decoration. It is the most important 
part of their toilet, and they take elaborate pains to 
make it a success, revelling in the effects of the 
bright red of the palas and the cotton, or the pale 
yellow of the sal against the jet-black background 
of the hair. Thus simply and tastefully attired, 
they attend the dance, to meet Avith the admira¬ 
tion they deserve. 

Yet, charming and handsome as the Ho ladies 
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are, it is proverbial that to find an old maid one 
must go to the Eolhan. Old maids are so rare a 
commodity in India that it seems strange at first 
sight to find them here, where the women are so 
fine a race. But it is not that they fail to receive 
their due meed of admiration from the men. Of 
that they get their full share, but what is the use 
of admiration, as they themselves say, if it does not 
lead to a proposal ? The great drawback from the 
men’s point of view is that the price of a wife in 
the Eolhan is extraordinarily high. Fathers, insist¬ 
ing on the dignity of their families, demand a large 
pan — the price due from the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride. It is usually payable in cattle, 
and the intending bridegroom must be a rich man 
who can pay the pan demanded for ladies of the 
best families. There is no such thing as child 
marriage among the Hos, and the girls must wait 
until they are chosen by a man who can afford 
suflBcient head of cattle to satisfy their fathers’ 
dignity. It is hard luck on the ladies, as the men 
hang back afraid of the price, and they realise 
themselves that they must be doubly attractive to 
tempt the hesitating swain. Once when I was 
trying to snapshot a group of these ladies, who, in 
spite of their attractiveness, were still unwed, it 
was suggested to them, just as the photograph was 
going to be taken, that one of them should marry a 
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day labourer. As the price of each of them was about 
thirty head of cattle, the ladies smiled, to the nun 
of the photograph, immensely taken with the joke. 

It is at the village dances that most of the 
courting takes place. But even though the mo¬ 
mentous question of the pan has been settled, 
many things may occur to prevent the course of 
true love running smoothly. The Hos, like the 
Mundas, are a prey to superstitious fears, and the 
bride and bridegroom spend an anxious time before 
the wedding-day arrives, lest bad omens should 
appear to cause the ceremony to be postponed or 
perchance abandoned altogether. But, all dangers 
successfully avoided, on the fateful day the bride 
is escorted to the bridegroom’s village by all her 
young female friends, with much singing and 
dancing by the way. The bridegroom, with all his 
relatives, comes out to meet the bride’s procession, 
and together they return to the village to feast 
and drink the inevitable rice beer. There is no 
proper marriage ceremony. The bridegroom 
pledges the bride, pouring some of the liquor from 
his cup into hers, and she returns the compliment. 
Henceforward they are man and wife, and it can 
almost invariably be said that they live happily 
ever afterwards. Their domestic relations are 
singularly fortunate. The wife is the companion 
of her husband, a careful housekeeper and 
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ceives every mark of respect and affection from 
her spouse. In fact, so happy is the lot of the 
wife that it has been whispered that henpecked 
husbands are not imknown in the Kolhan. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hos are interest¬ 
ing for one especially curious custom that prevails. 
After the body has been cremated, the ashes are 
placed in an earthen vessel until the arrangements 
for interment have been completed. Then the chief 
mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains of 
the deceased on her head, leads the funeral proces¬ 
sion to every house in the village, the inhabitants of 
which come out and pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead. The deep solemn notes of the drums 
and the low-voiced grief of the women form a 
weird funeral march as the procession winds from 
house to house, returning at last to the grave pre¬ 
pared close to the house of the deceased. Rice 
and other food is first thrown in, and then the 
vessel containing the remains is lowered into the 
hole and covered over with earth. A huge uncut 
slab of stone is placed over the spot to mark the 
grave and guard it against desecration. Outside 
the village, the Hos, like the Mnndas, put up 
another moniunent to the deceased’s memory in 
the form of a huge pillar of rocl^ varying in height 
from four to twelve or fourteen feet. • 
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Quiet and well-mannered as the Hos are at all 
other times, there is one season of the year when 
they throw off all restraint, giving their primitive 
savage instincts full play. It is at the end of 
harvest, during the Magh festival, when the work 
of the fields is done and the people are free to 
cease toil and celebrate the gathering in of their 
crops. Then, after the long spell of labour in 
the fields, they are ready to plunge into a whirl 
of pleasure, feehng, in their own words, ‘ full 
of devilry.’ Intoxicated with excitement, they 
abandon themselves to a period of perfect riot and 
debauch. Men and women, old and young, alike 
let themselves go in pure reckless enjoyment of 
the moment, obeying the first impulse that comes 
uppermost in their minds without restraint. The 
result is a scene of wild ^orgy. Not content, too, 
with their own local celebration of the festival, they 
arrange that it shall be held in different villages at 
different times, so that, passing from one village to 
another, all may take part in a long succession of 
celebrations until even the energetic Ho has had 
his fill. Dancing, the invariable accompaniment of 
every festival, plays a large part here. But the slow 
stately measure of the ordinary dances is flung 
aside and the steps grow lively and spirited, until, 
the excitement increasing with the frantic beating 
of the drums and the imbibing of much liquor, the 
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whole ends in a wild mel^e and pandemonium of 
sound. 

But, except for this annual outbreak, the Hos 
are a remarkably steady, self-respecting people. 
An excessive fondness for rice beer is a weakness 
of theirs as of all the Kols, and the liquor shop 
in the village is the most popular of resorts. But 
their potations seem to have little after-effect upon 
them, always in condition as they are from constant 
exercise. Crime is rare among them, and, although 
one derivation of the word Chaibasa is the ‘ Home 
of Thieves,’ it is a tradition, now, whatever their 
reputation may have been in the past, that the 
‘ Hos don’t thieve.’ They have a contempt for the 
concealment that is the necessary accompaniment 
of theft, and it is a noticeable trait that when they 
do commit a crime they are at no pains to conceal 
it. They have been known in several cases to 
give themselves up voluntarily after the commission 
of an offence and ask that punishment might 
be meted out to them. For the same reason, 
they are as a rule a truthful race, scorning a lie as 
exhibiting a want of courage, a charge that, as they 
themselves proudly boast, has never been made 
against a Ho. 

Another trait, peculiarly characteristic of the 
race, is their extreme sensitiveness. So remark¬ 
ably developed is it that it has become pjoverbial 
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with all who know them. A harsh word or a 
public shght wounds their feelings to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. The women are particularly 
sensitive. A sharp rebuke evokes no reply, but it 
weighs upon the mind of the recipient, who broods 
over it in silence, becoming for a time depressed and 
inconsolable. In that condition, it is unsafe for 
her to be left alone, or suicide may be the result. 
There is a saying among them that for the woman 
reproved by her husband ‘nothing remains but 
the water at the bottom of the well.’ Suicides in 
the Kolhan have been of common occurrence, and 
instances have been reported where Ho women 
have drowned themselves, heartbroken and despair¬ 
ing, because of some harsh word from their hus¬ 
bands given in a moment of anger, or some shght 
put upon them by another. It is owing doubt¬ 
less to this common sensitiveness that the Hos 
hve peaceably and amicably among themselves. 
Quarrelling is the exception, even among the 
women, and to hear their voices raised in anger is a 
rare event indeed—a pleasing contrast to the often 
shrill-voiced, volubly abusive woman of the East. 

With this gentle kindly nature one would have 
imagined that they furnished hopeful ground for 
the Christian Missions that are estabhshed in the 
district. But here again the barrier of rigid exclu¬ 
siveness they have always maintained comes into 
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play. Though vdthout the caste prejudices of the 
Hindus, they have no mercy on anyone who dis¬ 
obeys the traditions of their race. No Ho would take 
water or food from one of another race, and as such 
a Christian is practically considered, being outside 
the pale of the Ho community and not participating 
in the rites and festivals of his family. Converts 
thus fare badly among the Hos, and few adults 
have broken through the rigid customs of a life¬ 
time and embraced Christianity. It is to the 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their 
attention, and, as in Eanchi, the Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, and Germans all have stations here with 
their churches, schools, and native padres and out¬ 
posts in the villages round. Not least important 
is the English church in Chaibasa. There are 
something hke five hundred boys and girls in the 
English mission schools, and here they may be 
seen at work, carrying perhaps a log to the car¬ 
penter’s shop, where they are learning useful lessons 
that will enable them to earn their living later on. 
The English church lies at the far end of Chaibasa 
in Nimdhi—the city of nim trees—a long low 
building with its picturesque bell-tower, strangely 
reminiscent of a rustic church in some far-off 
English village. 

In the illustration some of the boys of the 
mission school are showing how the Ho shikari 
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lays his snares for the tiger that has carried off his 
cattle and terrified the village. A bow is fixed 
flat on the ground, fully drawn, with the arrow in 
position. A string carefully fastened so as to 
release the arrow at a touch is attached to it and 
fastened, a foot above the ground, to pegs on either 
side of the path which the tiger is known to 
freguent. If he takes that path again, his fate is 
sealed. By knocking against the string he releases 
the arrow, which, if carefully fixed, cannot fail to 
hit him. To avoid the serious danger that such a 
contrivance might be to anyone passing along that 
way, another string is fastened across the path a 
few yards on either side, three or four feet high. 
A man coming down the path must brush against 
the string, which is so contrived as to release the 
arrow, thus discharging it well in advance of the 
passer-by, and avoiding all chance of mishap. It 
is an ingenious method of dealing with a wily foe 
not always to be otherwise caught. 

But the Hos, though they know well how 
to set a snare, are noted shikaris on more legiti¬ 
mate lines. They are keen sportsmen and straight 
shots who have made good use of their national 
weapon—the bow and arrow—from their earliest 
years. There is no finer hunting-ground in Chota 
Nagpore than their country, which affords a 
wonderful variety of game, big and small. Away 
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to the south, the jungle lies undisturbed—a 
glimpse of what the whole district once was in 
the days before even the earhest of settlers had 
made it their home. Only recently a single day’s 
beat in the thick tree-jungle brought out no less 
than six tigers—a fair record for even the best 
shooting-grounds in India. Here too in the 
deepest recesses of the forest is the haunt of the 
bison and the wild buffalo. It is a long tramp 
after them, far from any camping-ground, and 
there is no way but on foot. Yet a spice of danger 
lends excitement to the chase, and a fine pair of 
horns more than repays the day’s exertion. Right 
away in Dhalbhum, small herds of elephants some¬ 
times find their way up from Morbhanj, but they 
are rare visitors, and prefer the still greater seclu¬ 
sion of their home in the Meghasanni hills across 
the border in Orissa. 

The Hos, in common with most of the aboriginal 
tribes of the district, keep up the great national 
hunts in the month of May. Each jungle has its 
own local beat, but it is no uncommon thing for 
the Hos to travel far afield and swell the ranks of a 
bigger hunt than their own small jungle can pro¬ 
vide. Then parties of Mundas cross the borders 
from Tamar, and Hos collect from every quarter, 
from the far west of Anandpur and Saranda of the 
Seven Hundred Hills and the far-off easjiem limits 
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of Dhalbhum to the nearer tracts of Porohat and 
Seraikela, a crowd of mixed races from all quarters 
hunting in one vast assemblage. They form a 
striking array of huntsmen as they stand at ease 
waiting for the hunt to begin. First of all, there 
are the Hos, keen sportsmen, unpretentious in 
dress and appearance, yet ever first in the chase : 
the Munda and Oraon, gorgeous in ornaments of 
beads and brass and silver, armed with baluas 
(axes) of many shapes: the Santal, taU and 
strong, with well-knit frame adapted for the chase, 
armed with his deadly bow and arrows: the 
Fherrias, sturdy hillmen from Manbhum and a 
crowd of followers besides, breaking the perpetual 
silence of the jungle with far-so undin g drums and 
deep-voiced horns. Here and there one prouder 
than the rest is armed with a matchlock of 
wondrous make and size—a weapon that looks more 
dangerous to its owner than to his intended prey. 
Last of all, if he grace the proceeding with his 
presence, comes the local Baja or zemindar to take 
his seat on the macJian, towards which it is the 
object of the beaters to drive the game. 

But the beat is far too huge and half organised 
for things to turn out exactly as they should. The 
usual ending is for groups of scattered beaters 
to straggle out in front of the machan instead of 
formed in ^ne long wide-spread line. The whole beat 
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is not without its distinct element of danger to man 
as well as beast. The excitement is intense as the 
drums beat and the horns are sounded and the wild 
cries of the men pass along the line. No sooner 
does an animal emerge from the undergrowth than 
a dozen arrows are let fly, some of which go wide of 
the mark and fall perilously near the straggling 
line of beaters. Even the maclum of the Raja is 
not exactly a haven of safety. The wave of excite¬ 
ment reaches its height as the beat nears its end, 
and the arrows fly more wildly as the am'mals 
make their last dash for freedom across the open 
space around the maclian. It requires some nerve 
on the part of the occupant to maintain his position 
when an arrow whizzes past his head and sticks in 
the tree behind. A straight eye and a steady aim, 
too, from the maclian itself are needed to bring 
down the frightened quarry as it dashes from cover 
with a crowd of shrieking, gesticulating natives 
closing in on all sides. 

It is a wonderful collection of game laid out in 
the open when the drive is done. Only occasionally 
is there a tiger, leopard, or panther to grace the 
spoil, or a wild buffalo or bison for a highly prized 
trophy. But bears seldom fail to swell the bag, and 
sambhur, cheetal, and barking deer are numerous 
unless the drive has been particularly unsuccessful. 
The pigs have fallen an easy prey to the arrows of 
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the beaters and have rarely reached the maclian 
to run the gauntlet of the superior weapons of 
the Baja’s party. Hares, peacocks, jungle-fowl, 
partridges, doves, and even squirrels complete the 
bag—a sufficiently varied one for a single beat. 


Ill 


CHAPTEK V 

LIFE IN A 8ANTAL VILLAOE 

No Saheb, so the villagers say, has ever been this 
way before. It is nothing but a ragged collection 
of huts—this smallest of Santal villages, buried 
far away in the deep recesses of the Tundi jungle. 
Riding along the rough sagar track that winds for 
miles through the forest, one comes upon it 
suddenly, half hidden among the trees. It stands 
in the middle of an open space, cleared of the 
jungle, with tiny patches of garden and cultivation 
beyond and the forest of trees closing it in again 
on the further side. 

There are not more than a dozen habitations 
all told, clustering together as if for company in 
the midst of the surrounding loneliness, and so 
closely and irregularly built that one can scarce 
teU where the one begins and the other ends. 
They are the most lightly constructed of buildings 
possible, nothing but wattle and earth, sal stakes 
planted firmly in the ground, interlaced with light 
bamboos and covered liberally with mud. Generally 
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the roof is of thatch, but sometimes tiled with the 
kapra (native tiles) of which the potter, busy at 
his wheel, seems to be always making ready an 
inexhaustible supply. All the houses are small, 
the largest of them not more than fourteen feet 
square by eight feet high, and windows there are 
none, only an open verandah on one side, giving 
access to the rooms within. 

Outside is a tiny courtyard, fenced in all round 
with rough wooden stakes and with perhaps a 
crazy shanty in the corner to serve as shelter for 
the goats or fowls. Over the fencing, and often 
higher up on a trellis-work of longer sticks, grows 
the bean creeper, a thick mass of green with 
white and purple flowers that affords some measure 
of shade and privacy to the courtyard and the 
house. Here and there about the village, a tumble- 
down shed, built like the houses, affords a doubtful 
shelter for the cattle. 

The sun has scarcely risen yet, and that glorious 
breath of fresh cool air that comes but once in the 
twenty-four hours now that the hot weather has 
begun is passing with its life-giving touch of 
exhilaration over the land. But, early as it is, the 
whole village is astir. A herd of cattle is moving 
slowly down the one narrow road between the 
houses, the buffaloes in front, with their long 
foolish heads stuck forward, sniffing the air with 
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satisfaction. They look indescribably vacant and 
stupid, these heavy slow-footed creatures with their 
lazy, swaying gait; and one can appreciate, as 
one looks at them, the story the native tells at 
their expense. "WTien the first created man saw 
the animals th^t God had made, it is said that he 
asked that he too might be given the creative 
power to fashion others hke them. God granted his 
request and man tried his hand. But the result 
was the buffalo, and man saw that it was not good, 
whereupon he asked in disgust that the creative 
power might be taken back again from him for ever. 
The buffalo, however, remained as the only living 
handiwork of man. 

From one of the ramshackle sheds at the further 
end of the village, a pair of bullocks, with their 
placid, mildly expostulating eyes, are being driven 
out to begin the day’s work in the fields. With 
the most primitive of ploughs, slung across his 
shoulders, the cultivator follows, while his son, a 
strip of a lad of ten or twelve, marches proudly 
along beside him, carrying the yoke that the oxen 
might well have home, but which, with youthful 
desire to play his part by his father’s side, he insists 
on bearing himself, shoulder high. The promiscu¬ 
ous crowd of goats that no village was ever without 
has already begun to browse on the dried-up patches 
of grass that border the road, wandering daily 
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further afield in a vain search for something fresh 
and green, on the parched and dried-up earth. 

Inside the courtyard, the women are busy 
sweeping with their short handleless brooms of 
twigs, to sweep Tsdth which would break the back 
of any but an Eastern housewife. . Everything is 
wonderfully neat and trim within. The hard sun¬ 
baked floor seems never to have been swept enough, 
and one female member of the house is always busy 
with the broom. The outside walls and the 
verandah are often whitew'ashed, adding their look 
of cleanliness to the w’hole. There is not much 
else to be kept clean in the Santal’s house. A 
single charpoy (native bed)—a network of coarse 
string on a rough framework of wood supported by 
four legs—and a few brass pots, standing up against 
the wall, to keep which spick and span is the 
housewife’s pride, are all that the average Santal 
possesses in the way of furniture. A drum, how¬ 
ever, and occasionally a flute or horn, placed 
carefully in a comer of the verandah or hung from 
a rafter in the roof, are prized possessions that make 
their owner an honoured guest at marriages and 
festive gatherings. A row of earthen gharras — 
those vessels of many uses—stand in a line against 
the wall close beside the most primitive of fire¬ 
places that occupies the centre of the floor. This is 
nothing more than a hole dug in the ground, the 
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earth piled up around it as a stand to hold the 
cooking pots and pans. Chimney there is none, 
and the smoke, rising up at times in clouds, fills 
the whole verandah and darkens the walls inside 
to a uniform tint of black. The Santal makes 
his plates and drinking-cups of leaves gathered 
fresh daily and used but for one meal. Fitted 
ingeniously into one another, leaves make excellent 
plates for holding dal-hhat : while one large sal leaf, 
twisted round to form a hollow, holds liaria quite 
satisfactorily for the short time necessary for its 
passage from the pot to the bibulous Santal’s 
mouth. 

As one rides up, the whole village stops its 
work for a moment and comes out to look. The 
womenfolk, broom in hand, appear at their doors 
with frank pleasing curiosity, and none of that 
shrinking from public gaze that to Hindu women 
has become second nature. The Santal women 
never cover their faces, and their bearing has an 
independence and freedom from self-consciousness 
unusual in their sex among Eastern races, and only 
to be equalled among the Hos. Their features are 
pleasant rather than actually good-looking, beaming 
over with good nature and good spirits. Laughing 
and talking gaily to one another, they snatch the 
smallest of the children from the middle of the 
roadway where they have strayed, almost beneath 
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one’s horse’s feet. The men of the village have 
gone to cut wood in the jungles or take their cattle 
to the grazing ground, or, if there has been a shower 
of rain, to work in the patches of cultivation that 
lie behind the village. Only a few of the oldest 
remain gossiping with their neighbours and dis¬ 
cussing the prospects of the crops, the next marriage 
ceremony, or some approaching festival. 

The oldest of them all is the manjhi. He is 
the head-man and a great personage in all village 
affairs. Outside his house is the manjhi titans 
where the spirits of his ancestors reside and where 
all the important meetings of the village are held. 
It consists of a raised mound of earth and mud, 
about two feet high and eight feet square, covered 
by a ragged thatched roof on wooden pillars. The 
floor is kept carefully swept, like all the courtyards 
in the village, and in the centre stands a small 
block of wood daubed with red. Attached to the 
central pillar is an earthen vessel containing water 
for the spirits to drink. In winter, it is left un- 
fllled: the spirits need no water then. But in the 
long hot weather it is always carefully kept full to 
the brim; the spirit is sure to be thirsty in the 
heat of the day. When asked why he only pro¬ 
vides water for the ghosts of men who probably in 
life much preferred rice beer, the Sautal shakes 
his head knowingly and says that a continual 
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supply of haria in the 7n(i.-njhi thffit would Cfinse 
it to bo too muoii frequented by the spirits—n cou- 
siunnititlon e\ddent)y not ilI together dosimble. 

Yet it is in the midst of the presiding oouipany 
of spiritfi at the maftJM ih/ni that the most soteinn 
conclaves of the village meet. Has anyone been 
accused of witchcraft, or a mysterious disease, 
attribtiled to the evil eye, spread among cattle or 
villagers, the old men gather here to judge and 
pass thoir sentence that carries the weight of law 
with every member of the smaU commumtj. The 
ifumjhi fhan is the judgment hall, and many an 
unfortunate victim of their superstitioue fear of 
witchcraft has received her sentence from the wise 
met) of the village there asBemblHd. But on other 
points a rough justice is administered without fear 
or favour, and many a knotty point of Bontal cus¬ 
tom has been wn'sely settled at the fiuinJJti than. 

The nuinjhi himself is ijuite willing to talk, and 
after a ^hile, w'hcn his confidence has been gained, 
to tell wliat he knows of the manners and customs 
tif his race. For everything that cuuuot be ex¬ 
plained by his limited mtelUgoLice the Santa] has 
woven a legend, and there is nou^ iitoro interesting 
than the one invented to account for the beginning 
of idl things—the ereiition of the world and the 
creation of man—which the ma7ijki relates in his 
own vogue rambling ivay. 
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In the beginning, BO runs tbu quaintly contrived 
fable, ft waste of waters covered tbe earth aud 
there was no laud. Only Thakiir, the Supreme 
Being, and Maraug Buru, the Great Spirit, 
brooded over the face of the waters, surrouuded 
by a nniltitude of lesser and attendant divinities. 
At last, it occurred to some of these latter 
that human beings should be created, and they 
approjicbed Thakur to ask hie eanciion. The 
Supreme Being gave the undertaking his approval 
and appointed a femiile spirit, Malin Budhi, to 
prepare the outward forms that the human beings, 
when created, might inhabit, Malin Budhi, obey¬ 
ing the command, made two Unman forms and 
Ifticl theiii out hi the sun to diy. But before the 
sun had fully done its work and while they were 
still moist, Sing Sadom—the Duy-howe—came 
down that way to the water to drink and trampled 
them under foot. Malin Bndhi, in distress, cjuried 
her complaint to the Supreme Being, who com¬ 
manded her to make them over again, at the same 
time directing Sing Badom to take more care not 
to destroy her handiwork. 

Sc once more Malin Budhi mode two human 
forms, and this time they dried fully In the auu 
without any mishap. There remained uothlng but 
that the Supreme Being should come and give 
them jife. Tbakur, accordingly, came to see 
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Malin Budhi’s handiwork and found that it was 
good. Thereupon, he ordered her to return to his 
house and bring ‘ the gift of life.’ His instructions 
to her were explicit. In his house, he said, there 
were two kinds of spirits—the bird spirit, that 
stood above the door frame, and the human spirit 
higher up on the rafters. The first she was not to 
touch, but to reach for the higher one and bring 
that with her. But Malin Budhi was short and 
the human spirit out of reach, so, contrary to her 
instructions, she took the one that stood above the 
door frame and brought it to the Supreme Being. 
He imparted it to the bodies she had made, not 
knowing the mistake, and they at once became 
birds and flew away over the waters. 

For twelve months, or it may have been twelve 
years, the Santal adds with a careless wave of the 
hand—time is of no account in Santal-land—the 
birds flew round and round, finding no resting-place 
anywhere on the vast expanse of water. But at 
last they greatly desired a home and came with their 
request to the Supreme Being. ‘ You have made 
us beings,’ they said: ‘ be pleased now to give us a 
place in which to rear our young.’ 

This was a difficulty that had not presented 
itself before, and all the ingenuity of the spirits was 
required in order to meet it. The Supreme Being 
summoned his council. After much deliberation 
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Solo Hako—a fifiJi—ofierod to raise the earth above 
the face of the waters, and Thakur deputed him to 
undertake the task. But after many fruitlesH 
efforts. Sole Uako had to ockitotvledge that it was 
beyond his power. Then the Crab tried and failed) 
Hiid the hlarthworui took up the task. He planed 
himself with Ills head resting on the laml at the 
bottom of the water, eo that the earth whieh he ate 
might pass through him and fall on the surfaee, 
thus forming iky land. But as fast as he raised 
up the earth, it sank boek again inUi the w'ater.dud 
the Earthworm, too, had to acknowledge that he 
had failed in his task. 

Then the Centipede came forward with a pro- 
posal. The Tortoise, he said, lived in the water 
and his back was broad and high. On him it 
might be poesible to pile up the earth sous to make 
it rifle above the face of the waters. So they 
chained the Tortciee to a certain spot with four 
iron chains, and the Earth w'onti raised the earth on 
his hack until on island appeared and dry land wa.s 
at last obtained. On this island, gradually inoreaS' 
ing in aJ^e, the Supreme Being caused a tree to 
grow’ and planted gross beneath its shade. 

Ilerc the birds found a home and the feuiule 
laid two eggs. Eroin these eggs sprang the lirst 
bumuu beingH—a boy and a girl—the progenitors 
of the human race. The Supreme Being made 
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Marang Buru their guardian, and he taught them 
how to cultivate and initiated them into the 
mysteries connected with the manufacture of rice 
beer. The Santal to-day still points to this 
fable to excuse his excessive fondness for the 
liquor, referring to it as a ‘ gift God-given.’ 

These first two human beings were known as 
Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi. From them 
sprang a family of seven sons and seven daughters, 
whose descendants the Santals are. But after 
their children had grown up, Pilchu Haram and 
Pilchu Budhi, who should by that time have known 
better, fell out and quarrelled, as husband and wife 
sometimes wiU. Pilchu Haram in anger took his 
seven sons and went off into the jungle, while Pilchu 
Budhi, not to be outdone in the expression of her 
wrath, took a diametrically opposite direction with 
her daughters, and it was many years before any of 
them met again. 

The reunion took place in this way long after¬ 
wards. The sons of Pilchu Haram grew to man’s 
estate and became mighty hunters, penetrating far 
into the jungle in search of game. One day, their 
steps were arrested by the unusual sound of low 
sweet-voiced singing, and peering through the trees 
they saw seven charming maidens swinging on the 
branches of a wide-spreading banyan tree and 
disporting themselves gaUy in the shade. These 
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were their own niAten;, but ao loug had they been 
separated that eneh failed to recuj'nise the other, 
'i'he young men quickly introduced tlieuiselvea and 
they soon pained off. spending the rest of the (lay 
dancing and making love. Proposals were quickly 
made and accepted, and the seven newly married 
couples made a cloai-ing in the jungle on the spot, 
leaving their parents, who knew nothing of their 
doings, to take care of themselves. 

As his sons did not return, Pilchu Ilaram, at 
length, set out in search of them. During his 
wauderiiigs, he cumc upon a clearing in the jungle, 
and, seeing a house with an old woman standing at 
the door, he went up to ask lire of her to cook his 
food. They got into conversation, and, quickly 
discovering their relationship, made up their quarrel 
aud settled down together ngain- 

There is another version, however, of the re¬ 
conciliation, in which Marung Buru, the gnardian 
of the first couple, plays a beneficent pail, 
Pilobn Budhi, so this version rutiii, was in tears 
nt the disappearance of her daughters w'hom she 
had failed to Jind, when Morang Bui'u came 
across her and iu(juired the reason of her grief. 
He assured her that her children wore safe and 
happy, adding ‘You have been too long at variance 
with your husband; come, I will lead you to him 
and 3'ou shall make up your quarrel,’ Aiter this 
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had been done, Marang Burn told them what had 
' happened to their sons and daughters. Later on, 
the whole family was reunited, but when the sons 
learned they had married their sisters they were 
very angry w'ith their parents for not having warned 
them, and they would have killed them had not 
their guardian Marang Bum once more come to 
their help and hidden them in a cave. That is the 
end of the story of the first two human beings, for 
from that cave they were never known to emerge. 

As the descendants of Pilchu Haram and PUchu 
Budhi increased, they became divided into groups 
or tribes named after the seven sons of the old 
couple, five other groups being added later. One 
of the sub-tribes is named Chilbindhu, the Vulture- 
slayer, and a curious legend survives in connection 
with it. The Santal mother always lays her 
infants in the sun in order that their skin may 
develop a healthy colour. But long ago the land 
was infested by two huge vultures, who found these 
babes to be exceedingly tasty morsels, and con¬ 
sequently brought grief and consternation to many 
a Santal home by promptly carrying off the hope 
of the house. So serious did their depredations 
become that the very existence of the race was 
threatened, and strong measures were resolved 
upon. All the men turned out and followed the vul¬ 
tures, tracking them until at last they came upon 
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them in their next in a Sokuda tree. The femoJe 
was sitting on the ne&t, which was ao carefully oon- 
atriicled, mostly of agricultural implements, that 
it seemed impossible to shoot her. HoweTer, ti 
hole was at last discovered in an argom or clod- 
crushor, and two brothers, Kara and Guja, the 
most skilful bowmeu of the tribe, were chosen tn 
shoot her through this opening. Kara, the elder 
brother, took first shot, steadying himself with hia 
foot on an anthill, and ho true was his aim that 
his arrow pierced the breast of the vulture, 'riiu 
bird Hew out of the neat, but being mortally wounded 
fell to the ground. So huge was she that the force 
of her fail made an impression in the ground which 
has since bocome a lake. 

After destroying the vulture, the Santala 
started home again ready with their bows aud 
arrows for any game they might come across. Tl^o 
only thing, how^ever, that they saw whs a nilgai, 
aud this they easily iniiaGged to kill, carrying 
it home in triumph. Great preparations were at 
once made for a feast, the neeossoiy duties entailed 
being distributed among them all. To one was 
given the task of wrapping the desh in leaves 
before cooking it. This he performed, hut, as a 
btorm of rain suddenly came on, he also disposed 
of his only garment in the fwime way, it being 
the cufitom among the Santa!s to wrap up their 
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clothes in leaves during a storm to keep them dry. 
Unfortunately, however, the o^\^^er in this case got 
the parcels mixed and consigned the one containing 
his wearing apparel to the fire instead of a 
joint of meat. Consequently, when the guests’ had 
prepared their plates of leaves and the packet was 
hauled out of the fire, the mistake was discovered, 
and instead of finding the flesh ready cooked they 
found nothing but the charred remains of the 
man’s clothing. The others, extremely disap¬ 
pointed and annoyed, abused him, saying, ‘ We 
desired you to roast meat, and you have given us 
your hliagwa (garment).’ And ever afterwards, the 
fable ends, he was looked upon as a great fool. 

These are only a few of the vast store of legends 
told in Santal-land. The old manjhi in the 
village is a veritable treasure-house of folklore and 
quaint information, but he has turned now, with 
keen anticipation, to the still more pleasing subject 
of a marriage with all its attendant festivities that 
is to take place on the morrow. The village is not 
always the quiet scene depicted. A wedding cere¬ 
mony transforms it with its feasting and dancing 
and crowd of guests from the villages round. The 
hot weather, when there is little doing in the fields, 
is the favourite time of the year for marrying and 
giving in marriage, and the villagers celebrate each 
with unwearying zeal and enjo3Tnent. The parents 
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of the parlies have previously held laug coseuJiHi' 
lions and settled the price to be paid for the maiden, 
often with the help of the wise men aseembletl in 
eouclavc at the manjfu than. All arrangements 
made to their mutual Batiafaction, the happy day 
is fixed. Failing a calendar to mark the time, 
they tie a nnmlier of knots ou a piece of string 
corresponding to the number of days that must 
elapse before the day fixed arrives. Each morning 
one of the Imots is untied, until the last is reached, 
when the parties kno’w that the wedding day has 
oome> Invitations to the villagers—surely tho 
most primitive ever issued—consist of a similar 
string of knots, bo that they^ too, by striking oB 
one each day, can arrive at the date fixed. 

Wlien the last has been untied, the hridegrootn 
and his friends set oat for the bride’s house, thus 
reveraiiig the practice in custom among the Hos. 
All the villagers come out to meet tho bridal party, 
washing their feet and escorting them to the bride’s 
house with the noise of drum and fiute and w'ith 
much dancing and singing by tho way. The bride 
is then brought out, carried in a basket by her 
brother or other near relative, the bridegroo'm being 
at the some time hoisted on the shoulders of one 
oi his friends. In this exalted position the 
marking with aindur or vermilion takes place, the 
bridegroom daubing it on the bride's forehead in 
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five long liorixontal etreflis* This ia the most 
e«ejenUa) part of the oeremoQy, coniititiiting the 
couple IT)All and wife. 

Then follows a feast at which the newly matried 
couple jsit and eat together for the first time. 
Daring the whole ceremony the beating of drums 
and a monoton one fllngsong has been going on 
without & pause, in the open space just oiibaide the 
^mndhttta^ where the final ceremony has tahen 
place. It is a weird picturesque sight. Darkness 
has fallen by the time the feast begins, and torches 
have been Jit and disposed here and there among 
the crowd, casting their dickering lights and 
shadows on the ever-moving figures in the dance 
that never ceases. All the village is assembled. 
The qniet rustic street with its row' of straggling 
honaea, as soeii in the early morning, i» transformed 
now with the stir and noise of revelry. The pick 
of the Bantol youth for miles around ore dancing 
the Pak Do/<, the sword and shield dance, the 
uncertain light intensifying the wild eiTeci of their 
rapid movements and gyrations. Wearing no 
clothes but a loin-oloth and rows of jangling hells 
as anklets, their Limbs have full play, showing off 
their athletic curves and outliues, as they flourish 
aloft their clubs and shields or spring into the air 
whirling round at the same time with a savage 
and oncarthly yell. Only the very flower of the 
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ESautol youtli are dioseQ to dance the Pak Don, 
and in tbo old daj-u it whj danced with wild 
cxoitement on the eve of battle or with yelia of 
triiunplv after victory. But it ia too eneiT^etic u 
dance to he kept up without constant potationa oi 
haria, and each of the performers falls out froiu 
time to time to take a drink, the tlauce keeping on 
all through with tirelefss energy. The hsTia, 
how'ever, frefiuently imbibed, tells at last, and the 
sword and shield dance perforce gives way to the 
quieter peifonnanco of the girls—quieter, however, 
only as regards the steps, the ceaseless beating of 
the tom-toms (native dnuns) and the shrill notes 
of the horns and dutes going on unceasingly. 

The girls have many dances, appropriate to the 
di^fferent seasons, and idl are wonderfully effective. 
In one, a solid phalan.x of dancers, joined hand in 
hand, moves slowly lound in a circle, in perfect 
time, the drummers and musicians directing the 
dance from the centre of tho ring. In the illu.stra- 
tioQ, the group of bantul maidens and musicians 
was taken just lief ore the dance l^egnn, as it was 
fuuud impossible to get a clear photograph after the 
rapid movements had once commenced. 

The girls are gaily drei^sed for the dance with 
their rows of beads, bracelets, and anklets of bcH- 
inetal, and with tiowera in their hair. The weight 
of ornaments some of them are carrying is surprising. 
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Their bracelets often weigh from two to four 
pounds each, and anklets, necklets, and bracelets 
together sometimes weigh as much as thirty 
pounds, no light burden to sustain hour after hour 
through the unvarying movements of the dance. 
All night the carousal goes on. The old men, their 
dancing days over, are quite content to sit idly by 
and watch the younger generation, imbibing always 
long draughts of the much-loved liaria. It is a 
scene of drunkenness and debauch, kept up with 
unflagging zeal until the dawn disperses them to 
their various duties, which they take up with no 
interval for sleep and perform as casually as if they 
had not spent a night of orgy. 

But the scene at a wedding ceremony is only a 
small reproduction of what takes place at the 
greatest of all their festivals. The Sohrae is a 
time of still more unbridled license. As it draws 
near, the old men of the village assemble to 
arrange, according to immemorial custom, for the 
fitting performance of the festival. One of their 
formulas, repeated regularly on this occasion, is 
quaint and characteristic: ‘Now at this time 
must one close one’s ears with cotton wool, so that 
one may not hear, and put clay upon one’s eyes so 
that one may not see, what one’s neighbour says or 
does.’ It is only another way of saying that 
during the Sohrae whatever moral code the Santals 
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possess is ID abeyance ai^d each uian dues as he 
pleases* Then, when the festival is over, the oH 
men meet e^in and mahe offerings to atone for the 
ffagrant misconduct that has accompanied it. 

Among many other curious onstoms is the 
* trial of lock' during the ljuhme festival, A 
space is cleared at the end of the village street 
and a thin layer of rice is spread in a circle over 
the ground, with on egg placed carefully in the 
centre. Then down the street, from the other end, 
are driven all the cattle of the viliagera, their owners 
keeping a careful watch to see which animal hreaka 
the egg, each one hoping that it may be his own. It 
is strange to see how* the cattle avoid the circle oi 
rice, swerving off it one after the other and passing 
it by nntouched. But at last a cow or buffalo or 
perhaps a goat uomes heedlessly on and smashes 
the egg beneath its feet* It is the luckiest possible 
of omens, and the owner of the animal is sure of 
good fortune for the year to come until the trial is 
made uguin. 

There is an that importaut factor in 

Santal life—living in the village, and ho strolls 
up as one finishes one's talk with the maT^Jii^ 
who has proved more than usually garrulous and 
communicative. The ojJta has grown fat and 
looks as if his trade hod prospered. Not every 
village possesses au ojka^ and neighhonrs from 
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miles 'urouDd come to consult tliis importsmt 
persoiiAge with the occult powers. In bis btmds 
lies the ordeal. If anyone’s cropij ot cattle or 
relatives are bewiteiied, tho ajh^ cfln. detect the 
whereabouts of the evil spirit. He may resort to 
the ordeal of planting grains of damp rice for each 
of the villagers, and ho or she whose grain is found 
to have sprouted during the night b the guilty 
sorcerer or witch. Or he may plant branches of 
trees on the edge of a tank, and the one whose 
branch fades first is guilty of the sin of witchcraft. 
Or if he wish to keep tho deciflion inure iu his own 
hands, he can pour oil over a quant Ity of ieavcfl 
and rub them in his hands, reading at last iu their 
distorted shapes, in language unknown to any but 
bimself, the name of him with whom lies the 
power of the evil eyo. The oj'Aa, too, with his 
divining rod, can disoover the hidjng^places ol 
thieves and Btolcn property. So it stauds to reason 
that the cpfta is a man of great induenoe and 
much respected in the I’itlago. 

There aro a mnltitudc of other interesting 
customs and festivals that make up a Santai's life 
—the arrow'shootingcompetition in tho Sarkul : the 
Jom Svm, a great feativat held in honour of 
the Sun, wheti sacrifices arc made with mirsterious 
rites in the depths of the forest: and that most 
extraordinary of family festivals whoso meaning it 
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is impossible to guess. Each family shuts itself 
within its own doors, every member stuffing his or 
her ears with cotton wool so that no sound shall 
penetrate. Then sitting round on the floor—father 
and mother, sons and daughters—they all at a given 
signal start shrieking the most obscene things their 
fertile imagination can conceive. No one, of course* 
can hear what another says, yet until obliged to 
stop from sheer exhaustion they shout abuse at each 
other at the tops of their voices. The Santals 
themselves, when questioned, can give no idea of 
what the meaning of the observance is: it is an 
immemorial custom, and as such they religiously 
keep it. No guess even can be made as to its origin, 
and it remains one of the strangest and most in¬ 
explicable of all the Santal festivals. 

If it happen to be the month of April, the village 
may present yet another scene. The great national 
hunt formerly took place in May, but for several 
years in succession violent thunder-storms broke 
up the meet, several of the beaters being killed 
by hghtning. The Santals, superstitious in the 
extreme, looked upon this as the worst of omens, 
and permanently changed the date of the meet. 
All the men within a certain radius, from the 
youngest of untried youths to the venerable master 
of the hunt himself, meet at an appointed place, 
fully equipped for the chase. The hunt is begun 
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with mufth ceremony. Before leaving home, the 
master of the hunt has performed an act pre^rJhed 
by tradition from time immemoriaL He has laid 
hia wife, bound hand and foot, on her bed, placing 
beaido her a bowl of water. She must lie there 
without moving, looking always into the bowl until 
she sees the water turn to bJuod. Then, she will 
know that the chase has begun, and abe may rise 
and go about her household duties. The muster 
of the hunt, himEtcIf, i& bound with bis back f^ainat 
a sal tree while he perfonns the BHcJtfioe that baa 
to bo made ut the rendervoue before setting out 
for the ohaae. 

At last, however, the aacrifice completed, and 
the hour of noon orrived, the huge company of 
heaters move off in Hno in a pre-ormnged direction 
to meet again at sunset in another part of the jungle, 
where water is to be had and where arrangements 
have been already made for apendjug the night. 
Big game are avoided in these national hunts of 
the Santals, but nothing in the vray of smaller 
gamo comes amiss to their unerring aim. 

Until evening the beat goes on. Then, when 
all have met again and refreshed themscIveB yritb 
food anil drink after the exertions of the chase, a 
aoletun conclave of the whole uBsemhlage takes 
place. It is the Santoi High Court of Justice, 
and here all appeals me heard from decisions of 
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the local and village wise men, and any 

iitiportant questions that are agitating the clan 
renoive consideration. The Dihri or Maeter of the 
Hunt, who is an authority on all points of Santal 
Jaw and custom, presides, and otcit adult member 
of the clan bas u TOioe in its proceedings, Social 
questicna are discussed and any who have broken 
the strict rules of the Santal Table of Consan¬ 
guinity are severely dealt with. Duly in thia great 
meeting of the nation and after oareful decision of 
his caae does any man receive the full penalty of 
the law and become an outcast from the tribe. 

When the aoleiim conclave is at an end, the 
usual feasting and dancing begin. Tn spite of the 
long and tiring tramp through the jungle during 
the day, there is no thought of rest, and the wild 
meoaurea of the dance are kept up with unflagging 
zeal till daylight oomeG and the chase is once more 
resumed. At noon. Just twenty-four hours after 
it coznmenced, the great siiikar festival cornea to 
an end, and the hiiutsmon, carrying their trophiGa, 
iMftke their way home again, to tell the women and 
children, who have remained behind, the story of 
the eliase. 

It is a far ory back to the village whence one 
aet out in the morning, hours ago. It is neither 
Sohrae nor Sarhul, hunting nor marriage festival 
there to-day. Often as they come breaking the 
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monotony of its lilo, the natural aspect of the 
village is one of absolute repose and Beolusion. 
It is to^varda aunset now, and the short Indian 
twilight—the * hour of nnion ' m the fjaotal 
picturesquely calls it -quickly merging into night, 
seems to intensify the Bense of rest and pcaoo, 
folding all things in its softer light after the lieiy 
heat of the day. Tho deep musical sound of the 
wooden cowbells, as the cattle slowly weud their 
w'ay towards the village, comes through the jangle 
near at hand, and fainter still from far aw'aj'’ on 
tho upland slopes. Otiled they como, passing 
slowly down the village street and making straight 
each for hia own homo, knowing it with unerring 
instinct and intelligence. Only a pair of buffaloes 
seem to have needed guidance, and their owner 
follows close L>eliind, urging their slow pace, and 
bearing raised aloft on his shoulders a huge broken 
branch that be has taken from the jungle to serve 
as firew'oud to cook his evening meal. A line of 
w^omen, carrying water from the stream beyond 
the village, come with their graceful even tread, 
balancing their gharras on their heads. The whirr 
of the potter's wheel, in the tiny courtyard at tho 
end of the street, ceases Buddonly, making the 
silence felt and oeeming to break the last link with 
the departing day, Tho erj-- of the jackal, beginning, 
as the native sayn, at the foot of the Himalayas 
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fmd passing on &om village to villi^o to the furthest 
limits of the south, already in the distance breaks 
the stillness, to be taken up close by and - answered, 
bock again and yet again, until the last oiy passes 
out of range and all is stilL The * hour of union' 
is past, and the Santal village, leading the life of 
nature, is quickly wrapped in sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TBE sicnsn HILL OP PAflASMATH 

BiaiiT on the vciy edge oi the HazAribagh dintrict, 
the Siicrcd Hill of Pameuath stands likensoDtinel, 
dommatiiig the Ituid on every side. Hcuiaribagh 
and Giriilih lie at its feet—n wide expanse of plabi, 
backed to the west and south by a range of hilln. 
The Grand Trunk Road—one long fine line of 
white—runs as if fusolnuted^ straight beneath its 
shadow. Far away into Manbhum, the western 
Him fiaii:teH its distant peaks in a hiilo of light, 
while even in far-off Ranchi the eye of faith eon 
trace its faintest outline against the roin-cleored 
sky. 

Its name of the Sacred ITiU is well deserved. 
Nowhere could a. more fitting home for the gotis 
be found. So must have thought the countless 
multitudes of pilgrims who have trodden the road 
to Parasnath hom the utmost linuts of India. 
Thirteen hundred miles from Rombay, a month's 
journey on foot from Murshedabad, three days by 
train from Guzerat, from every part of distant India 
where the Jains have made their home, the long 
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ooutiiiiuouti Gticom of pilgriniB wendi; iin} way towards 
thfl Sacred Hill. 

PoraE^nath cajiiioti fail to be impreRsiYe, from 
whichever side it is approached. To-day by far 
the greatest number of pilgnma are to be seon 
along the Giridib road, the railway brijiging them 
now to within sixteen miles of the loot of the hill. 
It is A modern way of piigTini!age,inall the comfort 
or discomfort of a tliird-claBS native carriage, but 
the line stops short at Giridih as if arrested in its 
coiirse by the frowning roasa of Parasnath, with 
its surrounding crescent of attendant heights that 
spread out their arms east and west as if to bar the 
way. But leaving the railway, the pilgrimage 
takes up again all its old-world conditions. To most 
it means a dusty tramp on foot, to a fe-w only the 
luxury of or the still more primitive dooU. 

The latter is the niosL lightly constructed of con¬ 
veyances and from its appearance promises little 
in the way of comfort. It consists only of a long 
pole, earned on the shoulders of coolies, from which, 
fiuspended by ropes at either end, is a flat oblong 
scat, made roughly of pieces of bamboo or wood 
nailed crossways. There is necessarily little room 
for the occupant, who must perforce sit in an 
Eastern attitude with croseijd legs—tailor fashion. 
Six miles of this—most of it at an angle, sometimes 
acute—os the road ascends, would appeal to none but 
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the native born, on whom the cramped-up position 
and the jogtrot of the coolies make no impression. 

It is a silent journey for the most part, along 
the sixteen miles of road to the foot of Parasnath. 
Contemplation is a part of the Jain religion, and, 
the noise and bustle of the long railway journey 
left behind at Giridih, a sense of peacefulness and 
content falls on the wayfarer along the quiet 
country road that ever points out the way to the 
foot of the Sacred Hill. The end and object of the 
pilgrimage is in sight, and, vague and imaginary as 
it has always been to them before, it at last 
assumes all the proportions of reality. Now, as 
these people of the plains lift up their eyes towards 
the hill which their religion has pictured for them 
from their earliest days, they acknowledge with a 
sigh of wonder and content that it far exceeds 
in beauty all that they had imagined. They are a 
people of strong imagination, and the great silence 
and grandeur of the towering throne of their deities 
cannot fail to impress them after the noise of the 
crowded bazaars and busy cities whence they come. 
It is to them an experience unique and never to be 
forgotten, perhaps the only glimpse of the great 
outside world that they are ever destined to see. 
For this they have saved and hoarded and haggled 
in the dust and heat of some far-off city of the 
plains, that they might once visit the Sacred Hill 
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before they paaB mto the great un known. Above all, 
the maimed, the djseaeed, and the blind have kept 
the thought of it ever in their mlndH as the only 
hope that life held, and faith has never wavered 
though others have returned with no outward eign 
of the benehccnce of the gods. 

Nothing is more fltriking than the uumbere of 
old n^en and women that throng the road to 
Paraanath. Haggard and wnnkled women, huddled 
up in their tfoolies with their china resting on 
their knees—haggard and w'rinkled as they only 
can be in the East—have come but just in time 
to propitiate the gods hefore death calk them. 
Occasionally such a one passes up, all alone, save 
for the bearers who cair}'' the dooli, and os one 
looks into the deep-lined anxious face one cannot 
but marvel at the strength of a sentiinent that 
has conquered the ingraiued superstition and 
timidity of a lifetime, and brought her through the 
nnktiowu perik of the way to the far-distant home 
of the goda. The road is strewn with the graves 
of those who have sucenmbed before they reached 
their journey's end. Starting in old age or elckuess, 
all too late, they have died from sheer exhaustion 
by the way, ofteu at the very foot of the Sacred 
Hill, with their eyes fixed on the temple of 
Faraanatb, that they would never reach, soaring 
high above them. 
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' But most often the pUgiime come in ^oups, 
frienils uud nelHliuUH iakiu^ Lbe I'uiLci together for 
luiitual 8&fety Riid oompany. Mere miiy be Been 
A band of Jaina fcoui Bombay, buny clerks and 
merchants, snatching a well->Bsmcd rest fr{»uj 
temporal things to make their ofiorings to the gods 
thirteen hundred miles away. Or there ogain a 
familyt four generations, plods slowly up on foot, 
only the frail old man, with a child in his anus, in a 
doalif the latter making its pilgrimage early in life 
and thereby fining grace. A group further on is 
too pitiful to linger by—maimed and stricken w'itb 
disease, the ascent for them must be one long 
agony and the descent into the world iigain un- 
cleaneied more painfal still. 

‘ But, for all, there is a rest from the toil of the 
road at itfiidhiihan, nestling with its multitude of 
glittering domes and pinnacles, right at the foot 
of Parasiiath. Immediately behind it the ascent 
begins and Madhnban itself is sacred ground. To 
one coming suddenly open the temples from a bend 
in the road they present a wenderfuHy striking 
appearance. The bell-shaped domes, da^ftling in 
their whiteness, tower up ngiUnst the background 
of the hill, and the countless pinnacles tipped with 
gold peep out here and there among the trees, 
giving to the whole a aensc of ake and grandeur. 
Flogs of red and yellow surmount the turrets and 
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float ga.il7 in the breeze, while jjpotlese coats of 
whitewash give the temples a look of cleanliness 
and care, so straugely foreign to most religions 
buildings in the £iast. 

There are three separate temples at MadhubaU) 
and the pi Igrim makes bisway to the one of b i s choice. 
The first, low'est of all and furthest from the ascent, 
is the Nrchlj Mandir, belonging to the Digumbarns. 
The Jains are divided into two sects, the Digambaras 
or sky-clad and the Svetambarus or white-robed. 
The differences between tbem to the nninJtiijited 
seem small, but the distinction is great nevertheless. 
The Digamharas, whose name would imply that 
they wore no garments at all, probably did at one 
time discard all clothing. But at the present day 
the only survival of this early practice seems to be 
that they still cast off every single garment before 
sitting down to eat, and leave the images of their 
gods unadorned. The Svetauibaraa, on the other 
hand, clothe their Linages, covering them with the 
jew'els that the pilgrinie offer at their shrines. The 
ascetics of thin branch of the .Tains once observed 
the most rigorous customs, using a face-cloth to 
keep defilement from the lips and a brush to sweep 
away insects when they took their food. But they 
always observe the most scrupulous care to hill 
none of these insects, for ‘ no killing,' even of the 
smallest life, is the motto of the Juiu religion. 
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The Niebl! temple is a handsome building. Tt 
I!! of oomparatiTely recent date, having been built 
by a Calcutta merehoat just over a hundred years 
ago, but tJif^re is nothing obiriisively modem about 
it. Covered up in its freahly applied coat of white- 
wash, with the quaint gilded figures of the Tir- 
tbankarafi (deified saints), seen far off across the 
paved courtyard, vHth its cloister-like socluaion 
and arched doorways, the temple has rather the 
appeartmee of age. Only across the fimt courtyard 
can the bootod loot of the stranger go—nothing 
more thau a glimpse of the Holy of Holies can he 
seen from the court of the Gentiles. One feels a 
strange desire to enter, but it ie a curiosity bom 
only of the prohibitioti, for one knows that, having 
seen the outside of most Indian temples, one has 
exhausted all that there is worth seeing. Inside, 
there is nothing but the bare fioor, w^ell swept and 
garnished, and the painted figures of the gods that 
fail to appeal to Western imagination, in a row 
against the wall, decked with blossoms of red and 
yellow, 

So, with a look from the arehw'Ay, through 
which one may not pass, across the forbidden 
courtyard where the curtain swings in the breesse 
before the shrine, disolosing here and there a 
Dash of a golden god or the prostrate figure of 
a worshipper, one passes out Lhioagh the gate- 
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way and on to the second of the Madhuban 
temples. 

The Murshedabad or Majhli Mandir, as it is 
generally called from its central position, stands 
slightly higher up the slope of the hill. This is 
the temple of the Svetambaras, who arrogantly 
claim sole rights over all Parasnath and the 
custody of the temples on its summit. They are a 
wealthy sect, and presents of gold and silver 
ornaments, earrings, bracelets, and necklaces, the 
gifts of devotees, adorn the figures of their gods. 
But outwardly this temple much resembles the 
first. Here again there is an outside courtyard 
with a high wall running all round it, and a raised 
verandah and lodgings for the pilgrims along one 
side. At midday the court is thronged by a crowd 
of mendicants, waiting for the distribution of the 
daily dole of rice. Being the richest of the three 
temples, the crowd here is the largest and most 
varied. It is a motley gathering, mostly women 
and children, drawn from the very poorest of the 
pilgrims, and many hangers-on who once were 
pilgrims but have found this a comfortable halting- 
place where food is to be had for the asking and no 
labour is required. Here, too, congregate pitiable 
specimens of humanity, the leper and the diseased, 
knowing that if ever the hand of charity will be 
open, it will be On the threshold of the gods. 
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The last temple, covering with its building and 
gardens the largest area of ground, is the one right 
at the foot of the ascent. It is the Gwalior 
Mandir, belonging like the first to the Digambaras. 
The oldest of the three, it has two large courtyards 
with galleries all round, built as lodgings for the 
pilgrims, and during all the winter months these 
never want for occupants. Over the gateway 
leading to the inner court is a musicians’ gallery, 
faced with wooden carvings, where flutes and 
drums call the worshipper to prayer with their 
weird monotonous music. Just now it is tenant¬ 
less, save for the flight of pigeons that circle 
round and make of it a moment’s resting-place. The 
drums have ceased, and only the soft motion and 
flutter of wdngs break the stillness. The silent¬ 
footed figures, moving to and fro across the paved 
court, pass by without a sound, and the wonderful 
sense of rest and peace that has fascinated the 
myriads of Jain pilgrims, as they lingered at the foot 
of the hill, seems to have settled over the glittering 
domes and pinnacles. Only occasionally, from the 
roof of the pilgrims’ lodges, comes the sound of 
voices, where a group of women, their washing done 
and the bright-coloured garments laid out in the 
sun to dr)', are arranging their hair, fini shin g their 
toilet in full public view with typical Eastern 
unconcern. But even these cease at last, and 
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the chattering groups of bright-green red-beaked 
parrots, that had settled in the pepul tree in the 
far comer of the garden, have flown away with a 
parting screech, as if they feared longer to break 
the all-pervading silence. The spirit of contempla¬ 
tion broods over courtyard and temple, and the 
weary pilgrims, resting on the house-top or in the 
galleries, sink imperceptibly from day-dreams of 
the greatness of the gods into the unconscious 
slumber of oblivion. 

It is hard to tear oneself away from the Gwalior 
temple with its fascinating air of absolute repose. 
But it is the last of the three temples, and the road 
to Parasnath nms, in its first gentle rise, beneath 
the wall, overhung by the venerable trees of the 
Gwalior garden. A group of gaily dressed pilgrims 
—mostly women from the Bombay side — having 
made their offerings at the shrines, are just start¬ 
ing on their journey upwards. A tiny child of four 
or five, in aU the bravery of necklet, bracelet, 
anklet, and silver charm, steps out half staggering 
beneath the weight of another little bit of humanity, 
that coimts its age but in months as yet, devoid of 
all clothing save a row of coloured beads, and 
seated contentedly astride across her hip. It is 
an everyday sight along the way, but the road up 
Parasnath is long and steep, and one wonders how 
that small couple will ever gain the top. But 
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there are many pauses along the ascent, and for the 
pilgrims it is holiday time and they have less cause 
for haste than usual. There is a small shrine just 
where the first straight bit of road ends and the 
zigzag path begins. They can stop there awhile 
and make an offering, and further on, halfway up 
the hill, there is a rest-house where they can break 
the journey and enjoy a longer rest. 

The first two miles of road offer every induce¬ 
ment that they can to linger. To say that it is 
the most charming bit of Parasnath would only be 
to contradict oneself later on, but Chota Nagpore 
can offer few such exquisite pictures as this. The 
path, ever upward in its course, runs through a 
perfect forest of trees, bordering it above and 
below. Here and there, through the branches, 
where the phalanx thins for a moment, one 
catches a glimpse of a view of surpassing beauty. 
Down below, at one’s feet, lie the plains, stretch¬ 
ing away as far as the eye can reach, with their 
wealth of foliage and plots of cultivation here 
and there, the Giridih road, a tiny line of white, 
appearing for a moment, then lost again beneath 
the trees. It is a wonderful panorama, smiling 
and peaceful, with scarce a sign of the habitation 
of man, the villages nestling so close amongst the 
foliage that there is nothing to be seen of them from 
above. Right at the foot, in the shelter of the 
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usceni, lit* tbe domes and piimaclss of the Mndhu- 
bau templofi, flashiii" wliito and gold in the sun¬ 
light and eiothed in a garment of green. There 
aro trees oveiy^vhere, with their delicate shadeft of 
yellow, emerald, and brown, and they hide all the 
temples below, save the cupolas and turrets that 
soar above them or peep out here and there in 
their dazzling brilliauoe. It is a eharmiug scene 
and one that changes with every step, each 
turn of the zigzag road disclosing some fresh row 
of glitteriug pinnacles and hiding others out of 
flight. 

After the first two miles the trees grow thick 
and there is less tg he seen, but every now and 
then oomes u. glimpse of the plains, though the 
temples of Madhuban have long since disappeared 
below. Halfway up, where the ascent is less steep, 
the road passes thrmxgb a tea garden, closed in on 
cvei^' side by thiek tree-jungle and soon lost to 
view again beneath the overhanging briinchcs that 
make the path one long archway to the top. 

Higher up the road gtowa steeper agaiu, on 
past the native rest-house and tiie rustic bridge 
beneath which the stream is never altogether dry, 
past the ruined grass-grown barrack, long since 
deserted, until at last the European bungalow ia in 
sight right overhead and the Inst few zigzag wind- 
ingB bring one to its level. 
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The bungalow was once a part of the barracks 
built here forty years ago when Parasnath was 
made a sanatorium for the troops in Bengal. But 
it was only used for four years, as it was soon found 
that the site had disadvantages for such a purpose. 
There was absolutely nothing in the way of amuse¬ 
ment for the men and not much space for exercise, 
and the sanatorium, in spite of its proved healthi¬ 
ness, was given up in 1868. The principal build¬ 
ing is now the European bungalow. It stands 
right on the edge of a spur, below the summit, and 
from its verandah there are splendid views of the 
plains stretching out in one long vista to the north 
and west. 

But the stream of pilgrims passes on, for the 
summit is yet to be attained. It is not far off now, 
and the winding path brings one at last to the top¬ 
most ridge over four thousand feet above the sea. 
It is a commanding elevation. The drop is 
steeper on the southern side and the towering 
cliffs fall in rough irregular escarpments, almost 
sheer down the full depth to the plains below. 
Away to the east, the ridge runs on in graceful 
curves and scattered peaks, dropping at last to the 
long low range of hills that stretch away through 
the Tundi jungle to the banks of the Barakar. 
Beneath, at its feet, lie the groups of hills about 
Topechanchi—a mass of thick tree-jungle—that 
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look little more than mounds and hillocks from 
the exalted heights of Parasnath. 

There is hut one more ascent and the journey’s 
end is reached. Towering up against the western 
sky is the temple of Parasnath itself, perched on the 
highest peak of all. Only one path leads up to it: 
on every other side it looks straight down the rock 
to the precipice helow. It almost makes one giddy 
to gaze up at its dazzling wall of white, straight in 
line with the rock on which it stands, without an 
inch of space to spare. The western sun is catch¬ 
ing it now and bathing it in a flood of light, the 
cupola, brilliant white and gold, standing out hke 
a watch-tower against the sky. Pilgrims, like 
moving specks, are passing up and down the 
broad white steps of the approach—that look to 
stretch from earth to heaven. 

To one standing at the foot of them they are 
curiously impressive. Straight up they go, seventy- 
nine deep wide steps of dazzling whiteness, and 
above them towers the temple of Parasnath—the 
end of all things. The religion that made this its 
holiest spot and the home of its gods knew how to 
appeal to the imagination of its followers. As the 
pilgrim from the plains mounts the long flight of 
steps his mind cannot fail to be impressed by a 
sense of detachment from earth and earthly con¬ 
cerns. If there is any place for contemplation and 
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inspiration, it is here on the topmost step of the 
temple of Parasnath, with the world a distant 
vision far below. 

The sun has set at last over the Bamgarh hills, 
and the temple stands out white and deserted in 
the moonlight. The pilgrims have gone down the 
hill again, for no Jain may spend the night upon the 
Sacred Hill. Only those of other religions, whom 
mere curiosity has drawn to the summit, remain in 
the bungalow and rest-houses. Tigers are not 
unknown on Parasnath, and those who pass 
the night upon it huddle together, behind closed 
doors, before darkness has fallen, or sit close round 
a crackling fire of twigs. 

There is much to be done in the morning before 
the pilgrimage on Parasnath is over, and with the 
dawn the stream of worshippers once more begins 
the ascent. They have made their offerings in the 
greatest temple of all, but there are other shrines 
that demand their devotions and not one must be 
omitted. This is written on the top of Parasnath 
in the bitter cold of a January morning, as the sun is 
rising over the last peak of the ridge, clothing it in 
a haze of golden splendour. Far away across the 
plains, the horizon is tinged wth an exquisite 
pink, merging into the gold that is lost again in 
the perfect blue of the gradually lightening sky. 
The hills below, scarce visible at first, emerge from 
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ft mist til pink and grey, slowly caating ofT the 
shadows and appeaxing in their own uncqaalled 
beauty of deep rich green. The numerous shrines, 
flashing white and gold, dotted here and there 
Along the ridge, catch the eailiest rays of the com¬ 
ing sun and glitter against the darker background 
of the hill—all save the farthest away, that soars 
up clear againslj the sky to be lost in the glory of 
the golden haze, as it adds its own sparkling 
brilhimcc to the sunlight full behind it. If the 
setting Bun bringn pence and contemplation, the 
rising sun over Paraanath k iteelf a hjTiin of 
priiiae. 

There are twenty-five shrines in all, quaint 
dome-fthaped etruebares three or four feet high, 
nused on fiat round masses of masunry and each 
appreached by two or three broad steps. They 
contain nothing but the models of the soles of the 
feet in black marble of the twenty-fonr Thir- 
tbankarftR, tbe deified saints of the 'lains, no less 
than ten of whom, so tradition states, passed into 
the unknown Nirvaxm from the top of the Sacred 
Hill. The shrines are erected over the plaeaa 
vrhere their feet are sijp|K>sed to have last touched 
the earth, and one stone is carefully presonfod 
bearing the mark of the foot of the great Parasnath 
himself. 

The remains of votive ofieringa, rice and flowers, 
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strew the iloor of the shrines, and the eaSron marks 
show lip in bright round spots on the hluiok marble 
feet. It is a lon^^ round to visit them all,entailing 
a tramp of several but at last the pilgrimage 

is dune, and, with one more look along the ridge 
towards the Sacred Temple that few of them will 
ever see again, the stream of pilgrims begins the 
downward path. The never-to-be-forgotten visit 
to the home of the gods is over, and the worshippera 
merge again in the common daily round of life 
below. 
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CHAPTEE vn 

THE GATEWAY OF CHOTA NAGPOBE 

Manbhum is the land of the cultivator, the coolie, 
and the Bhumij Kol—the cultivator pursuing the 
dull round of daily life and fighting \vith each 
recurring season the battle of existence: the coolie, 
hurrying or hurried on through the Gateway of 
Chota Nagpore, to dreams of exile or the reality of 
better wages beyond, whichever his mind may 
choose to dwell upon: the Bhumij Kol, half 
aboriginal, half Hindu, sometimes the coolie, some¬ 
times the cultivator, but always restive and uncer¬ 
tain, as wild and unkempt as the jungles he has 
made his home. 

It is the land of contrasts. The north, with its 
long monotonous stretch of paddy fields as far as 
the eye can reach, is almost Bengal: the south, 
hilly, jungle-clad, precipitous, is unmistakably 
Chota Nagpore. On the one hand, perhaps the most 
Hinduised of any of the five districts of the pro¬ 
vince : on the other, it is the home of some of the 
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wildest and most backward of all the aboriginal 
tribes. 

Just south of the Damuda lies a long fiat 
stretch of country. Only, here and there, a solitary 
hill, rising abruptly out of the plains, breaks the 
level. All else for miles and miles is one broad 
expanse of paddy fields, where, the jungle long 
since cleared, the busy cultivator has ploughed 
and sown and reaped for generations. Slight 
midulations mark all the face of the country, 
distinguishing it from the monotonous dead level 
of the rice plains of Bengal. Here the paddy fields 
lie in ridges, terrace on terrace, each with its own 
banks and dams, so arranged as to retain the last 
drop of moisture long after the rains have ceased: 

The fields are almost deserted in the hot 
months of the year when the ground is hard and 
dry, but it is a busy scene when the ploughing 
season begins wdth the first fall of rain in June. 
Then every cultivator is astir in his own plot, 
guiding the oxen or buffaloes that draw his primitive 
wooden plough, up and down and across its full 
length, widening with every turn the patch of nch 
brown earth that contrasts strikingly with the 
hard dull colour of the portion still untouched. 
It depends upon the nature of the soil and the 
variety of the crop how often it is necessary to go 
over it with the plough. If it is gora (upland) 
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paddy that is to bo uovni, the soil must ]y& pJouglicd 
luany for^ as th^^ cultivator puts it— 

' Bitrei miish, t^fti uhsx : 

Tsibe Jutro, gOTt^ Auh — 

Plough thirteen times in tvA^clve ifiDatlus and th ^u 
hope for ifoni paddy.* 

It is probable that the Jotv ombaiihuieuta that 
separate the fields may w£u:^t repairiDg or streiigth- 
enltig against heavy rainsj and the lyot is busy 
with hia (hoe) maldng sj] secure. Or, where 

the ruBb of water has become too great, a group of 
cultivators may bo seen busily engaged in baling 
it out, to prevent their fields becoming too sodden 
or their earth works being ewept away. Tt is 
an ingenJons if priimtive contrivance they have 
invented for the purpose, A long shovel-ehaped 
basket, raughiy made of straw or bamlx^o plaiting* 
is snspended by strings from the four corners. 
fawuDg by two men rapidly backwards and forwards 
with clockwork regularity^ it scoops up the ’water 
on the downward swing and empties it on to the 
other side of the dam« It is a alow' process, but the 
Manbhum cultivator has not yet demised a more 
convenient plan. 

When the paddy Is ripe for tranaplantation, the. 
fields are filled with a crowd of workers. Standing 
often knee-deep in the water and mud* they uproot 
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the young shoots, laying them aside in bundles 
conveniently for carrying away to be planted again 
elsewhere. Twelve women are calculated to up¬ 
root seedlings enough in one day to cover an acre 
field, but it takes twice as many hands to plant 
them out again in the new ground. Each woman 
takes a bundle and simply makes a hole with her 
thumb and finger in the mud into which she 
thrusts a few shoots. Transplanting, well on in 
the rainy season, certainly takes place under the 
greatest discomfort. But moving long hours in 
the sodden mud of the fields, with the rain 
descending overhead, has little effect upon the 
cultivator, who rejoices in an abundance of moisture 
that alone will ensure a good crop, and who cares 
nothing for physical discomfort so long as there 
is the promise of a good harvest to come. 

Until the young plants have taken root, great 
care has to be exercised by the ryot that the 
terrace is not overflooded with water. If there is a 
danger of that happening, an opening is made in 
the earthworks and the excess of water drained 
off. But towards the end of the rainy season the 
reverse is to be feared, and it generally becomes 
necessary to make all secure so as to retain the 
last drop of moisture as long as possible into the 
dry season of the year. 

The crop is often gathered in, later on, under 
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miiob tbe iuout* conditions m aecorapanied lljo 
transplantation. The rain ‘stilt lies heavy on the 
land, and tho reapers with their short aicklofl have 
to wade knee-deep again to cut the crop. Bnt if 
the harvest is sufficient to assure thenj of im- 
munily from famine for another year, it is all they 
ask or expect. On these three oritiool months of the 
rainy season the whole prosperity of the coining 
year depends, and the poor cultivator, realising their 
tremendous importance, expresses his dependence 
upon them in the well-known Indian proverb, * Jf 
out of twelve months three are gone, wlml 
remains ? Nothing.' 

But while the ruinB have been quickly bringing 
the crops to maturity, the ryot has not been idle. 
Their safety still depends to a Iftige extent on his 
exertions. Li many parts of the district he has 
hjid to build himself a iwiehav or rough straw hat 
where he can watch over his fields, protecting them 
from being trampled upon aud destroyed by 
denizens of the juuglo or stolen by dishonest 
neighbours or wandering tribes of thieves. At 
transplanting time and harvest ha has to be 
particularly wide-awake. Then the paddy bound 
iu small bundles may be easily carried off, and, 
unless the cultivator haa caught the thief red- 
handed, it will be almost impossible to identify it 
Inter ou. 


I'Jlli (3 ATE WAY OP CHOTA SAaTORE iSi) 

Besideti wnkhiRg his crop, thfi ryot has had to 
prepare his kliaryan (threshing'floor) in readmasa for 
the Qoming harvest. It is a simple affair, raarely 
an opeu spooe of groniKl, well cleaned imd swept 
and made even with a careful pJtirStering of tnnd. 
Blit the ryot spends much time and infinite pains 
on making it aa hard and level as he can. If his 
fields are close by, he places the ^^harffan Just out¬ 
side his house : if they are far off, on some adjoining 
level space where he can build a tempoiury hut to 
guard the grain, over the growth of which he has 
so long kept watch. 

The Cbota Nagpore ^ot Imows none but the 
most primitive form of threshing. A thick layer 
of rice stalks is spread out hi a oirelo over the 
Boor, and a row of bullocks, tied in a line, are 
driven round and round, until the graiiia are well 
trodden out. As the bullocks pass, the etra’w is 
sifted with a pitchfork so that the grains fall 
underneath and suffer no injury from the anitnsra 
hoofs. When one layer has been well trodden 
out another is placed over it and so on until the 
straw becomes too deep for the bullocks to mabo 
their way through it. Then at last the mono¬ 
tonous round ceases and the straw is carefully 
removed so that the rice and the chaff remaiu on 
the threshing-floor. Placed in a sujit or winnowing 
basket, which the lyot holda on his head, this un- 
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cleaned paddy la then elmken to and fro, in order to 
Eieparate the grain froiu the chaS. The former, 
being heavy, falle straight to the ground, while 
the lighter chaff and dost are blown away by the 
brecKe and the shaking of the nuji. 

With the paddy threshed and cleaned the 
ryot’a work is nearly done. But, unfortunately for 
him, there are many olaime to fac eatiafied bcifore 
he con proceed to atone it for future use. ^Uter 
the harvest is the time for paying debts. First of 
nil there is the grain to he restored with interest to 
the mahejan from whom the lyot was forced to 
borrow to how hia fields. Then there are the 
labourers' wages to be paid, if outside help has 
beeII necessary, so much poddy for each day's 
work and a further amount for the hire of the 
bullocks at ploughing and threshing time. The 
Uilmr (hlaekstnith) and other village functionaries 
also claim some amall share of the harvest for 
services rendered without payment all through the 
past year. ConseQuently, the amount of ills crop 
that must last all throngh the hard times of the 
year to come, in considerably reduced, and it is 
esseutiol that he should guard carefully what 
remains against the many pests that threaten it. 
The safest plan and the oiie usually adopted by the 
ryot is to atore it away in morm. A vwra is made 
of straw, and looks something like an enormous 
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beehive. The paddy is first placed in a layer of 
straw, which is then bound tightly round and 
round with plaited straw ropes. The whole thing 
must be made as tight and compact as possible and 
the rope wound close, coil by coil, so as to preserve 
securely the grain within from any possible harm. 

The highest of the solitary hills rising abruptly 
out of the wide stretch of paddy fields just south 
of the Damuda is Pachete. It is only some twelve 
hundred feet high, but, standing up boldly out of 
the surrounding level, it forms a conspicuous land¬ 
mark for many miles around. At its foot lies a 
mass of ruined masonry, the home, in days gone by, 
of the once powerful Kaja of Pachete. It is more 
than a hundred and fifty years now since the place 
was deserted, and the jungle, grown dense in everj- 
direction, has clothed its decay in rampant luxuri¬ 
ance. Euined tanks, gateways, towers, and massive 
stone walls cover the ground, giving some idea of 
the extensive building it must once have been, with 
its innumerable rooms and winding corridors, and 
verandahs everywhere in all the promiscuous pro¬ 
fusion of an Eastern palace. Placed like watch- 
towers three hundred feet up the side of the hill 
are two more temples, crowning the fortress below 
and still attracting, by their reputation for holiness, 
a crowd of worshippers from the district round. 

Further away to the south is a scattered group 
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of rooky kills of boM irregular formation with grout 
masses of grey-blaok boulder jutting out above the 
close sliriib jungle. One more praolpitous than 
the rest, ^vith a clear drop of tbirteen hundred feet 
from an immense boulder at thu top, is still known 
as Exocution Hill- To the old days, it was a namie 
that struck terror into all the countryside. Taken 
to the topmost rock, approached by a more gradual 
ascent on the other side, the unfortunate victim 
of tho raja's justice or revenge was thrown 
straight over the face of the cliff, to bo dashed to 
pieces on the rough stones at its foot. U was a 
summary form of pnnisbmeat loug since disused, 
but tho native, who lives beneath its shadow, still 
looks up with a shudder to the giddy height of 
Execution Hill. Going home at nightfall he 
Hvoidfl it carefully, as haunted ground >vliere tho 
spirits of the dead, return to visit the scene of 
their violent tieparture from the earth. 

To the south the scenery of Monbhum is much 
more typical of Chota Nagporc. The long range 
of the Bhagmundi hills runs crescent-shaped 
towards the Kaiichi border, rooky and treo-olad, 
with its curiously shaped and jagged summits 
clearly outlined against the sky. Further away 
still to the south, running almost east and w'cst 
along the hanks of the Subaruarokha, w'here it 
forms for a time the Manbhmn border, are the 
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Dnlma liiltsi more undi^lating and losti bold in out¬ 
line but m'th their crowning peak rising to the 
impoaiug height of three thouattnd four hundred 
feet- Cutting ii channel throngh the range, the 
SnbHrnareklitt pursues its tortuous oourse south¬ 
wards, winding in and out among the hilts, with its 
rocky bed laid dry and bare for the greater part 
of the year. 

Manbhum is a land well provided with river¬ 
beds, blit rivers there are none till the mins bring 
them sweeping dowir from their rocky sources on 
the higher plateau or amoug the hills near at 
hand- Then for a time, without bridges or boats, 
the country is wellnigh impassable, and the oativo 
stays at lioine, eronching in his mnd-built straw- 
fchntched hut, busy keeping out the rain or diligently 
looking after his crops, a duty from which the 
worst weather never deters him- T'he roads are 
deserted save for those whom necessity takes 
abroad or a group of villagers waiting patiently 
on the bank for some rushing torrent to subside 
and leave the way clear for them to hasten on for 
their lawsuit in Piinilia, They know from old 
Gxperieooo that the waiting w-ill not be long. The 
river will goon suhside with almoat startling 
rapidity as soon as the rain has ceased. * WaBh 
your hands while the river runs * is a proverb born 
of cliiimtio conditions, the vagaries of which in 
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another form and another ccrantiy have ffiven rise to 
the corresponding saying,' Make hay while the »un 
ebines.' 

Tho rains are a buoy time in the Katcherriea. 
Although the worst season of tho year to set out 
upon a journey, yet, if his noighbonr out or steal 
his paddy, the ontragod cultivatoT has no choice 
but a tramp to Pimilia to vindicate his rights. 
There is no time like the oultivatiug eeasou in the 
rains for disputes. Then coinee the opportonity to 
forcibly seij^e someone elee's land and hastily plant 
one's crop there, to give asomblanc-c of possession, 
or, better still, wait till harvest, and then coolly 
claim the paddy that eomoone else has sown and 
guarded to maturity. It is extraordinary how 
many oleums to land, that have lain dormant all 
the year, orop up again as tho cultivating season 
approaches, and many an unfortunate lyot has to 
resort to litigation to enable him peaceably to 
secure the fruits of his toil. 

Tho cultivator of Manbhum, like hie class all 
over Chota Kagpore, knows little of manufactures 
or any form of industry. His Belds ore to him the 
beginning and end of life, and on them, from season 
to season, he depends for a precarious existence. 
The maimfacture of tussor cloth at Roghunatb- 
pur is one of the few recognised iodnstries of 
Chota Nagporc. It is made by a class of Hindus 
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knowo as AJ] the procesHeB are per¬ 

formed here except the rearing of the eilkwonsia, 
YTbich fa left to other parts of the district. 
Cocoons are obtained from Smgbbum, severat 
thousand rupees’ worth being imported every 
year. The working of the Jooiuh is a slow pro- 
cesB—one loom Iwing calculated to turn out no 
more than thirty yards of cbth a month. But the 
actual working of the machine only rer|uirea one 
man and the retnm for hiB labour more than covers 
hie simple wants, while often in the cultivating 
season the weaver deserts his loom to reap his 
harvest iu the fields besides, 

PuruJia, well In the centre of the district, Is the 
headquarters station of Manbhnm. The paeser-by 
caUdies ebanaiug glimpses of the town with its 
avenues of fine old trees ruiming through the bazioaTj 
their huge branches meeting overhead and shelter'^ 
ing long stretches of the road beneath. One of the 
finest leads down to the lake, known os the Soheb 
Bandh, and runs along the water's edge. The lake 
is a splendid piece of W'ater, coTOring over fifty 
acres, with a picturesque tree-clad island in the 
centre, and stone-pillared bathing gJtaU^ standing 
out among the trees on the bunk. The story goea 
that the Deputy Commissioner, in the days when 
the lake was in conrsc of mccavatiun, devised a 
somewhat novel plan to secure on abundant supply 
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of labour. No one was allowed to present a petition 
or eoinpliiiiit uiitil be had done a full work 

on the tJaiieU Baitdh. S o the excavation proceeded 
mpidly* and, complaints beitiff numcrouB, the lake 
is lor^'e. 

Some way ol, and nearer the native portion of 
the town, is one of the handeomeet mosques in the 
district. Standing on the side of a small tank, 
with the water in the rains wasbiug its atepa and 
hanked by an array of trees on the further side, 
its multitude of domes and minarets, decorated, 
walls, and comicesj show off their full effect. Clone 
by in the centre of the boKaar is the tjdlghar or 
mimicipal toll-house, around which, flanked by its 
rows of shops, the daily market is held. Further 
away, at the end of another avenue of trees on the 
outskirts of the town, lies the Jail, the illustration 
giving a view of prisoneis drawing water from one 
of the wells inside. 

Recent metuurios call up scenes that present 
Purnlia under uuusual aspects. First comes the 
gaily decorated main street, awaiting the arrival of 
the Lieutenant-Governor on his visit to the town 
in 189 T. To this succeeds a fami ne hotel, opened 
during a time of great distress In the same year. 
The children, seated in rows, are about to enjoy 
their daily meal of dal-hhat, which lum just been 
served out to them. The third scene Is on the 
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banks of the Saheb Bandh, where a huge crowd 
of the poorest classes in Purulia were collected 
together and fed on the day of Queen Victoria’s 
funeral. It was a striking gathering, and one re¬ 
markable feature of it was the presence of a large 
number of native gentlemen of the highest caste 
superintending the work of charity, barefooted and 
bareheaded, as a token of their grief. 

But Purulia is best knowm as the gateway of 
Chota Nagpore—for the traveller, the push-push, 
and the coolie. It is only wdthin the last ten years 
that the railway has come as far as this, yet Kanchi 
still lies seventy-five miles away from the line. 
Purulia, the nearest station, is a well-remembered 
halting-place to those who have passed this way to 
Ranchi, with its line of push-pushes waiting outside. 
They come as rather a shock when one sees them 
for the first time, unless one has been prepared for 
them in detail. Already tired out by a long railway 
journey, one pauses appalled at the thought of 
seventy-five miles by road in one of those lumbering 
vehicles drawn by six undersized coolies. They 
are hke nothing so much as a bathing-machine on 
two wheels, only not half so high or roomy. They 
are only about four feet high inside, and one can 
just sit up straight, or rather half lie or sit tailor- 
fashion. It is impossible even to lie full length 
comfortably if one is anything beyond the average 
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height, ea feet in that case hong helplessly 

out of the dooi. Stretched over the top is a semt' 
circular roof of m^ttiug, and beneath thia gij 
one's baggage and aervanta, and other impcdi- 
menta, stowed away with atnaaing Oriental com¬ 
pactness. 

Six panting coolies struggle with the push-push, 
toiling up the slopes with much gnmtixig and 
groaiuDg, or running along the level or clown the 
inclines with a rousing cry. Each team of coolies 
runs a c2dt of eight miles, showing sodden energy 
as with a pleased shout they approach their journey's 
end, where the fresh relay of runners waits. 

It is an uphill journey from Purulia, and rarely 
at the best of times takes less than twenty honrs. 
That is short compared with what it may take one 
in the rains. Then the going is heavy and the 
discomforts of the road increased tenfold. A sharp 
downpour, beating in at the windgw^s, drenehJng 
the ulmost naked coolies from head to foot, and 
running o0 their dork shiny bodies in streams, does 
not add to the cheeifolncss of things. Later on, 
the min begins to trickle down through the cmcks 
in the roof, and one knows that one's boggr^e above 
is well soaked, while there is a very probable chance 
of a Bimilar fate overtaking oneself inside. With 
the windows tightly shut to keep ont the tain, 
the atmosphete is close beyond description in the 
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push-push, and there seems little else possible in 
the way of discomfort. But the worst is still to 
come. When the end of the ddk is reached at last, 
the runners rush for the shelter afforded by the 
crazy verandah of the coolie hut, leaving the push- 
push balanced at an awkward angle with the handle¬ 
bar resting on the ground. The new coolies, dry 
and comfortable under cover, cower still further 
back in the verandah and absolutely refuse to come 
out, while the rain continues to beat down on the 
push-push and the unfortunate occupant inside. 
With the water trickling through in tiny streams, 
and the maddening sense of being altogether help¬ 
less, one anathematises push-pushes in general and 
one’s own in particular. It is impossible to get out 
in the pouring rain, and expostulating in one’s best 
vernacular with a crouching mass of unresponsive 
coolies, through a slit of the window cautiously 
opened to avoid letting in the rain, would be comic 
if it were not happening to oneself. It is a situa¬ 
tion not conducive to the preservation of an 
equable temper, and men have been known to 
sally forth from the standing push-push and attempt 
to supplement expostulation by a show of force. 
But such a proceeding has also been known to have 
had disastrous results in a rapid flight of coolies, 
leaving the unfortunate passenger stranded on the 
road for hours to come. 
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The only redefining feature of tii« journey is 
the scenery by the way, and that gets more ebunu' 
ing and picturesque as one leaTCs the plume 
behind and begins the uecent to the higher plateau 
of Central Chota Nagpore. At Tulin is the half- 
way reat-houae between Ranchi and Purulia, where, 
a few miles further on, the road leaves Manbhum 
and enters the Banohi diatriet. 

It is down this road that many of the coolies 
come on their way to the tea gardens of Aaaani 
and Bengal, induced to eiuigrate by the hope of 
better wages, or by dilticultiea or scareity at home, 
or perhaps the vietima of the threats, piouiiees, and 
persuasions of a recruiter who was not bu be denied. 
Chots Nagpore is one of the great reeniiting- 
groundsfor the labour distriota, and emigration has 
been active ever since the first occupation of the 
British and the incrcaaod knowledge umuug the 
coolies of the world beyond. So long ago as 1827, 
tlie magistrate of Ihuogarh speaks (n one of his 
reports of a large number of Kols annually leaving 
the district to work on the indigo plantations of 
Bchar and Bengal. Ever since then a steady 
stream of emigrants has been flowing out of the 
district, mostly to the tea gardens of Sylhot, 
Caebar, and Assam on the one aide, and Darjeeling 
and the Dnars on the other. Those who go to the 
former bind themselves to work for a term of years, 
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iLtid whon that is OTcr they have the option of 
reueiving the contract for a further period or of 
returniuj^ to Lheir own hunjcjs* -But those who go 
to Darjeeling and the Diiani are all free labourers. 
They enter into no oonti^ctf and cotne and go aa 
they please. Largo gangs of them are to be seen 
leaving their homes In December after the harvest 
hue been gathered in. Marching up to the tea 
diutricts on foot, they often work there for tho 
best part of a year, retunnng home again at the 
close of the tea seaftoti in October and Boveiuber, 
Having corned high wages, they can bring hotae 
a good round sum as savings, while Iheir o^vii 
plota of land have not su&rcd by lying fallow 
for a year, and their mud-buiJt straw-thatched 
huts arc easy to repair. A large iimuher of 
Kols and Oiaons arc also found w'orkiug nearer at 
home, in Calcutta and tho Sunderbanda, where 
nmny have settled down more permanently with 
their own houses, cultivation, herds of cattle, and 
uU the acoessories of village life. 

Tho new Act roletitig to emigration to the 
labour distriota of Aasam (Act VI. of 1901) has 
been passed to chock the abuses that have grow'ii 
up round the recruiting system. In their anxiety 
to got coolies, many of the ncoruiters and their 
agents all over the district have not scrupled to 
use force and fraud, and many an unfoitiiuato 
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labourer biiE been tiiken ofi to AasOLm u^ainst 
hia will. Various oiicuinstfuices cqiQsq iho supply 
oi cooliuR to fluctuate) and all tbe euergy of 
the recruiter is often needed to iaduce the un- 
w’illiufT to enug^te. If the paddy seaBon has been 
had, there is no difficulty. Then, the fear of 
scarcity at borne being one of the nuwt powerful 
indneemonts to seek well-paid labour elsewhere, 
the nmuber of emigrants after the December 
harvest is enormously increased. In a year of 
plenty, however, the people are much more reluctant 
to leave their homes. In 1000, u year of sc^aroity, 
the emigrants numbereii no lees than 66,100, while 
in 1901 the total only reached 30,777. There are 
other reasons contiibatlng to this enorrnoue 
decrease, which if it continues will become a serious 
matter for the Assam gardens. The coat-fields 
that have been opened out close at hand in 
Gobindpur and Giridih offer every indueement of 
high wages and pioxiiiiity, unfettered by any form 
of contract. At the time of the passing of the new 
Act, too, wild stories ivei'c circulated of the 
restrictions about to be imposed, and this douht^ 
less helped to account for the decrease in 
emigration. What effect the Act, designed to 

remedy abuses and subjecting free emigration 
to many restrictionB, will have on the number 
of coolies reemited still rentains to be seen. 
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The Bhumij Kols, the characteristic race of 
Majxbhvun^ have fiiraiaheil a large qnota to the 
total iiiunber of oooliea that an dually cmigratu 
frotn the district. They are settled iu the centre 
and south near the rivers finharnarekha and 
Kosait and the range of hills that cats do^'u through 
their country has beeu productive of an extra- 
OTdinaiycleftviigo among them—a striking instance 
of the inlluence of geographical conditions. They 
arc tmdouhtedly ail of the same race and closely 
allied to the Mundas of Chota Nagpore proper. 
Those to the west of the range of hills who stiJi 
live side by side with their klusmen of the higher 
plateau, admit their relationship, call themselves 
Mundas, or Mnrasos they use the word, and apeak 
the Mundan language, Like the M undos they 
build no temples, but worship in the Bartia, observ* 
ing the Sarhul festival at the same time and in the 
same way, marrying and giving in marriage like 
them, and committing their dead to the earth 
beneath the protection of similar rough-hewn 
tombstones. 

But on the east of the range that has formed a 
complete barrier to ordinary conunuiiication, time 
has worked a groat change. Shut off from their 
kinsmen, they have been thrown into close contact 
with Bindos from Bengal. The Mundari language 
hsH been forgotten, aud the people, disowning all 
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connectioti wit!i their original stook, tall theiusel ves 
BhuictiJ Kola and speak Eep^piU. They have 
adopted Hindu manners and custom a, retaining 
many of their own Bido by aide irith the new, but 
dropping all those that o]a>ehed with the gradually 
increasing influence of their Dcighhours. They 
present on interesting study of a race whose entire 
code of life is still under process of a great change. 
To-day they stand halfway between Mu odes and 
Hindus, Only one of the typical instances of this 
compromise between the old and the new ie that 
they s till retain fowls as an article of diet, wdiile 
they buTe given up eating cow's flesh in deference 
to Hindu prejudices. Most of the Hindu festivals 
they have readily adopted, retaining side by aide 
with them their old tribal meetings for dance and 
flong, for which they have lost little of idic originni 
passion of the Kol. 

'I'liey have always been a turbulent race, ever 
ready in the past to join in any attempt that 
meant plunder, arson, or murder, and to-day they 
form the most refractory class in the Mtmbhuui 
district. In appearance, they bear a striking 
leecmblance to the Muudas, short and strongly 
built, with coarse features varying in colour from 
dark chocolate to light brown^a resemblanee 
that at once sets at rest any doubt as to their 
origin. 
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Side by side with their strange worship of 
invisible gods in the sacred grove, the Bhuinij Kols 
have acquired a special reverence for the great 
Hindu goddess Kali. The story goes that the 
latter was forced to flee from a demon in Pachete 
and took refuge with a washerman. In gratitude 
for the shelter she had received, she gave her 
protector a young Brahmin girl, a ward of her 
own, to Avife, and from this couple descended the 
Eajas of Dhalbhum. In honour of the goddess 
Kah, a festival caUed the Bindparab was held 
annually in past times. Two buffaloes were 
driven into a small space enclosed all round by a 
raised platform, from which the raja and his 
attendants shot arrow after arrow into the un¬ 
fortunate beasts. Goaded at last to madness, they 
fell upon and gored one another, arrows still being 
discharged to keep them to the necessary pitch of 
fury. When at last their strength was spent and 
they fell exhausted, the people rushed in with 
battle-axes and literally hacked them to pieces. 
Only a few of the oldest men can now remember 
having seen this brutal spectacle, but from all 
descriptions it appears to have been a singularly 
cruel performance, entirely foreign to the Kols’ 
ritual and owing its origin among them solely to 
Hindu influence. 

Some of the most interesting remains yet 
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brought to light in UhoU Nftgj)or« have been found 
in Miuibliuni, oil the land lihat tbeBhiiiyafi and Kole 
have long ftince made their own. Scattered over the 
countty, at Palma oud Eoiam on the Kosa!, and at 
Chhaxa andP{ikhira,are the nuns of w hat must once 
have been magnificent temples. They are evidently 
the work of a people far more advanced than the 
present possesaors of the land,, hut of whom every 
other trace has disappeared. Hero stone fignrea 
are still to be found scattered about the min a 
of the temples they once adorned. The sculps. 
tnreS) consistlrtg of perfectly nude male figures, 
are extraordinarily well preserved, with every 
detail of their magnificent Egyptian headdresses 
still clear and distinct. Some oi the figures are 
cruuohed in a sitting posLun.\ others etanding 
stiifiy with feet together and arms hanging straight 
down against the body, the bauds curved inwards 
and touching the thighs. Ah round the figures 
are elaborate carvings on which time and exposure 
to all the elements have had little effect. Mauy 
of them are almost as perfect now as when they 
left the hands of the workman centuries ago. 
There cao be little doubt that the sculpburee ore 
representations of the Tirthankaras, the deified 
saints of the Jains, whoso sk 3 '‘-clad figures are 
familiar to the visitor to Parosnath. 

The Domuda and Barakar valleys, from the 
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number of riiiiia ihat atill remain, aeem to kave 
been the favonribe hatmts of the Jains. At Telknpi 
on the south bank of the Damuda, there is a 
lemojkably fine collection of temples, some falling 
or already fallen into decay, others still used by 
worship pera and decorated with the inevitable 
strings of leaves and genda bloBsoms. These 
temples have been long since appropriated by 
Hindus, who, however, oon give no account of their 
boilders and in one temple at least worship untinea- 
tioningly an image that exudently represents one 
of the Jain saints. Wlien they were deserted, or 
why the general exodua of their buildcTs took place, 
nothing is left to show. Only the mins remaiu m 
memorials of their skill and the firm and long- 
enduring hold they must once have had over the 
land. 
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CHAPTEK vm 

A TfiAUP ON TUB GIUH1) tRUNE ftOAU 

The Grand Trunk Eoad han lost much of its 
life and interest in the twentieth century. The 
days have gone for ever when it formed one of the 
great highways of northern India by which every 
traveller from Calcntta must pass who would roach 
on foot the up-coontiy citica of Oude, the Punjaub, 
or North-West. Threading its way, straight and 
wlnie, like a measuring tape, it was trodden by a 
motley throng of traders with their merchandise 
from the far-away centres of the north, piTg rimfi 
Wending their way to Parasnath or further on 
still to the great temple of Jugannath at Puri by 
the sea, troops marching to some new hondgnartera, 
or occasionally the camp army of the Viceroy or 
the Commander-in-chief slowly marching np 
oountiy on a tour of peace or pnsbiug on with 
greater speed to the scene of outbreak or revolt. 

It was a busy stream of life in those that 
poured along its route with its monopoly of cease¬ 
less trallic. But the first line of rail, that, once 
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begun, crept with lightning speed over the land, 
robbed it for ever of its great position the moist 
important highway of upper Indiav It was not for 
long that the native mind retained its first sus¬ 
picion of the iron horse, and a journey in the <ir«iiw 
soon bectune an everyday ocourrence to the crowd 
of traveJlenj, whom the Grand Trunk Eoad would 
know no more. 

But, great as the decline bae been, all trafiic has 
not dei^erted it yet. For over a hundred miles the 
Grand Trunk runs through Chota Nagpore, and 
there it retains perhaps more of its old conditions 
than anywhere else along its route. Here, there ia 
no train olose at hand to tempt the wayfarer from 
the road, and aU those who live near hy must 
make their way along it before they can reach the 
railway or their destination. It is quiet and 
deserted now, compared w ith what it once was, but 
something of the charm of its ever-changing views 
of native life still remains and well repays a tramp 
along its length. 

In the old days, the Barakar out the Grand 
Trunk Road in two. Fonniug here tiie western 
boundary of Chota Nngpore, it was a serious 
obstacle in the way of traffic and even of the 
traveller on foot. There was no bridge then, and 
the fording of the river must often have proved a 
source of wearisome delay. It is a typical river of 
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the district—nothing but a stretch of sand, till the 
raine, higher up Aujoug the hills, mabe of it a 
rushing torrent. Before the bridge was built, there 
was nothing to be done but to sit patiently on the 
bank till the flood had passed. It might be hours 
or it might be days, but the traveller was entirely 
at it« mercy. He had need of all the patience he 
possessed, though time was of leas value in those 
da 3 's. What, after all, was a day more or Jess in a 
joarncy from Calcutta to Delhi on foot ? There is 
no hurry on the Grand Trunk Koad, Haste is 
one of the things that have rarely come ite way, 
Oidy very occasionally has its peace been disturbed 
by the rush of hurraing feet. Yot as one begins 
the tramp on the famous road, one's mind goes hack 
irrosiaUhly to those exciting moments in the great 
year of mutiny, from which the oldest of the 
natives still count the years that have followed. 
Then there was a sudden stir and haste as the 
troops rushed on in a race of life and death to 
reach the cities up eotmtry where the issues bung 
in the balance* There are still old men to be met 
Tivith along tlie road who remember the time and 
can tel] of the rapid march of the troops, waking 
the ville^ors long before the dawn with tiie noise 
of their passing, and leaving everywhere behind 
them a feeling of awe and wonder at their mar¬ 
vellous speed and endurance. And as they saw 
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them pftflG, the old men ijay that they knew thu>i 
the Bntifih Itaj wee eefe. 

But the days of snch excitement on the Grand 
Trunk Huad are gone for ever. The railway, crosss' 
ing the Barakar, beara away with it many who 
w'ouJd uthcrwiRe have had porforoe to uiabe the 
journey on foot. Only those to whom money is a 
oonaideraticra, and time ia none, take to the road, 
unless trade or their destination lead them where 
no train rans. 

A iizio arched bridge spans the river, built 
just over thirty years ago when the railway first 
came as far us Borakar, There was a toll to be 
paid in its early days — four annas for every bullock 
cart and the tollhouse stdlJ standH on the Chota 
N*^Spere side. Bat, the toll abolished, travellers 
have since made of it a reBting-pIacc, and the 
broad verandah in front is filled now' by a group of 
sharp-eyed, kocn-faced merchants, who ore resting 
awhile by the w^ay, deep in conversation that 
bovere always round the fascinating aobjoct of pice 
and profits. They arc at the end of their journey 
by road here, having come a humh'ed miles from 
Hazarihagh on foot. At Barakar they will take 
the train to Calcutta, and finish the second stogo 
of their journey in as many hours as the first stage 
has token days. Lazily leaning against the w'oll 
and listening idly to the merchoot'a talk are a 
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couple of coDfitublcs from the (police stu-tion) 

just behind the tollhouse. and belts 

discitrdjt'd, only the short blue coatS) edj^ed with 
red, distinguish tbein from the white-clad group of 
merchuntfl, who turn to them from time to time 
for local infonnation or to pass n friendly pinch of 
betel-nut or kftaini (natiTC tobacco). 

Across the bridge ciuwh a long line of bullock 
carte from Barakar, their wheels creaking hoarsely 
as they move slowly along. The bullocks, witVi 
their mild uncomplaming eyes, are of the smollcat 
deseziption and seem scarce able to bear the weight 
of the heavy yoke that presses on their nficks. 
They are bound for Nirsha eight miles off, and if 
they cover the distance in four hours it will be os 
much as they can do. But it is a straight road all 
the way, and though the drivers may at times 
belabour them with sticks and CDCouroge them in 
uo eudeanog terms, it will have little effect on the 
stolid complacency of the beasts, whose bind for 
countless generatious have alwa^'s failed to recog¬ 
nise the necessity of haste. 

Leaving Chirkunda, the small village that 
clusters round the road on the banks of the 
Barakar, the journey along the Grand Tnink in 
Chota Nogpore begins. Tho first stretch of the 
way lies through land black with coal. Close 
are the oldest collieries in the Gobindpur Sub- 
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division, working long before Jherria was opened 
out, and dating back to the days before the railway 
crossed the Barakar. It is a very different scene 
now from what the Grand Trunk Boad must have 
witnessed in its earlier days. All along here was 
once an excellent shooting-ground for hig game: 
now a few years have changed it into a scene of 
busy activity. But a little further on, where the 
Katras-Jherria line cuts across the road, the 
Grand Trunk parts company with the railway 
never to meet it again in Chota Nagpore. Hence¬ 
forward it resumes its old conditions, almost im- 
touched, as they were in its earliest days. 

There is nothing hut paddy fields on either 
side now, studded here and there with mango topes 
and the never absent patches of sal tree jungle. 
Nirsha is the first halting-place, one of those esta¬ 
blished when the road was made. These stages in the 
old days were not only resting-places for travellers 
but the headquarters of special police to guard the 
roads. With the rush of traffic that poured down 
the newly opened road, came a choice collection of 
the worst characters, budmasJies drawn from every 
district far and near hy the hope of plunder. 
Dacoity and murder had quickly become of almost 
daily occurrence, rendering the roads unsafe for 
any but the largest caravans and threatening 
to put a stop to traffic altogether. Prompt 
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m(?ai»ur«s wete quickly tELkun, I’k* orditmry police 
of tbo districts being entirely unable to cope Tilth 
the disorder, mounted sowars were appointed to 
patrol tire road, and protect travellers and the wivil, 
They wore placed at each of the halting'StogeS) 
which thus afforded greater promise ol safety for 
the night's rest and from which they could guard 
the road on either side within their heat. It was 
only recently, when the traffic had groTvn nmoU and 
the ordinary police of the district more efficient, 
that the rtowora were abolished. Some of them 
are still to be found, living on a pension from 
tTOvemment, in the phtcGS they so long guarded, 
and always eager to tell vague tales of the old 
times when there was something doing on the 
Grand Trunk Koad, 

Nirsha is only a firmtll straggling villoge that 
grow up round the original halllng-Btage in the 
days when traffic was greater and the inhabitants 
did a good trade in supplying the neceasaries of 
life to the travellers on the road. There is a two- 
rooined Diik Bungalow that serves as a European 
rest-house, not in the heat state of repair. But it 
serves as a temporary halting-place for an hour or 
two in the heat of the day or a rest at night, and 
the Europeans who pass this way axe few. 

.Just euteriug the village from the Gohindpur 
side is a long lino of pack bullocks, half buried 
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bfincath the Imge burdens that bRluncc one another 
across their backs. Small as the bullocks are—not 
half the siKe of those up cuuntr}^—they will carry 
a load of two maunds [IdO lbs,], ordinary 

march is not more thaii eight or ten roilee a day. 
Often miserable little country tats serve the same 
purpose. 'I’heir owucts have no mercy on them, 
piling up their burdens till their feeble legs bend 
beneath them and they stagger under the weight. 
A little further on, the amallest of tats shambles on 
wearily, a nutive seated on its hack with his legs 
encircling its diminutiA’c body and his feet crossed 
underneath —a position apparently so safe and 
comfortable that the rider can fall asleep on the 
journey. 

Twro miles behind Nlrsha oS the Grand Trunk 
lioad lies Paiidm with Its dno large tank, known as 
the Haul Bandh. It w'aa built by a Indy famous in 
her day and created Maharani by the Britisb 
Govonimont for help given at the time of the Sepoy 
Mutiny and for many w'orka of charity. Must 
things iu Baudra seem to owe their origin to her— 
the imposing building of the Baja's palace, now* 
falling into decay, the dispensaiy^, the schools, and a 
□umber of temples and shrines. Close by is an 
older temple, resembling those on the banks of the 
Barnkar mid the Dainuda—the work of a people 
who have long Hince diHappeared. 
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The road begiu& to change soniewhat after leav¬ 
ing Nirshaj beconiing- less dat and more character' 
istic of Chota Nagpore. Crossing the bridge over 
the Khndia, a long gradmil ascent brings one to 
the little village of Knrkabad, perched on the top of 
the slope. Sheltered by its grand old banyan and 
pepnl treest it is a cool and welcome halting-place to 
a crowd of pedestrians. Here is a group of Eabnlis 
in their picturesque costumes, with white baggy 
trousers and gay-coloured waistcoat and turban. 
They are aquatting by the side of the road, taking 
their rest and enjoying the inevitable Jiookah (native 
pipe), a subject of interest to the men, women, 
and children of the village, whose sole exciteiuent 
in life centres round the passcrs*by on the Grand 
Trunk Hoad. The Kabulis are not unwilling to 
enter into oonversation. They have found their 
way down from Afghanistan, sometimes by rail, 
sometimes on foot. They Anally left the train 
two hundred miles away and have marched down 
the Grand Trunk as far as this, only branching off 
at Barhi to visit Hajaribogh and joining it again 
at Eagoda. About their bi;siness they arc some¬ 
what more reticent. They ^^ill join the train at 
Harakar, they eay, and so reach Calcutta, returning 
this same road again a month hence. Their 
bandies, that lie around, slung through with stickB 
for greater convenience in carrying across their 
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shoulders, eontoin all that they will need hy the 
way. They ean purchase what els* they w'ant 
along the road, and they are in tio hurry. Tw^elve 
milea is ail they hope to cover to-day, and to-morrow 

_^that happy Tlastom vrord—wnlJ bring them to 

Barokar. 

Three miles out of Gobindpnr, on the left of the 
road, still remuin the piUars that marh the site of 
what was once the headquarters of the fluh'diviBiou. 
^riie name of the place, Baghehumo—* the suiell of 
a tiger'—ia reminiBcent of the days when tho 
traveUer down the Grand Trunli Koiwl went with 
his life in his baud, not only from doooits but from 
the deniKens of the jungle, who had their home 
on its very borders. Stories are still told of how 
numbers of the convicts who were employed on 
making the road were carried o2 by tigers as 
they worked, and many a traveller in tliose days 
met a similar fate. So badly infested were some 
of the original halting-places that it was found 
necessary to remove them to more open spots, 
thus at>oounting for the unequal distancoa apart 
at which the stages arc found to-day. Bngh- 
fih iim a is deserted now. If there was once eveu 
the smulleHt of villagos herci that one imagines 
in list have grown up round the headquarters of the 
Sub-division, aU sign of it has disappeareil. Only 
a few pillars and a heap of mins are left, 
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though the trecB that once formed the avenue 
and grew about the compound still remain and 
dmtrish. 

Hobbled under a wide-spreading bauyaii tree, 
right opposite tho Jail on the outskirlg of Qobind- 
pur, arc a group of horses on their way down conn try 
from the great fsonpur fair. But the fair has hecn 
over some time, and these horses are far from 
being the beet of the show'—those have boon picked 
up long before they reached as fur as this dow’n the 
Grand Trunk Itoad, though uccosioualiy even here 
a good animal is to he got that has samehow hitherto 
escaped notice. But most of them aro a rough 
lot, and, were it not for the fact that there are no 
Uniits to what a native will use in the way of a 
horse, oue would wonder how they uiU ever be 
disposed of. The dealers themselves look a rougher 
lot still, as they ait round their gipsy-hke encamp- 
uient, half buried in the smoke from the hres they 
have lit to cook their food. They will be glad to 
crouch round them, too, later on, towards night, 
when the temperature foils to within three or four 
degrees of freezing-point, w'hich the native, more 
accustomed to the heat, considers most unpleasantly 
cold. 

For over a mile, Gobindpur borders on the 
Grand Trunk Bond. The long irregular rows of 
houses on either side stand back fifty yards or 
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more frooi the ceiitire—the dietauce fixed by Guvera- 
inent which none may eneronch upon by bo looch 
as an inch of overhanging roof or awning. Half¬ 
way up the vilJnge a small orowd has gathered in 
the wake of a t<mashit wala (showman). The 
bundle on eiich side of the banghi that he carries 
Is Burmoiuited by the smallest of infantile bears^ 
while a third of larger growth shuiOSes along behind 
tied by a string. Hritigiug op the rear come the 
maD’'s wife and three chi hi re o u£ diminutive sizes, 
each carrying the inerit.Rble butidle tied in a cloth, 
all except the youngest member of the party, w’ho 
looks as if he needed to he carried luuiself, The 
man puts dow'u his banghi at last, stopping to 
answer questions about the tiny hoars that cannot 
fail to attract attention as they cling to the bundles, 
a mass of long block hair. They have ouine from 
the Midnapore district two hundred miles aivay 
where the man has been to get them from the 
jqngle for his troupe. The older bear is idready 
half trained, and he exhibits its accomplifshments 
with pride. It has made marvellous progreae for 
its age, and at the sound of the drum and the 
monotonoua droning voice of the Hum it goes 
hopping through its performances, dancing different 
steps to the changing tunes and ending up with 
a mock fight with its trainer, lying at last full 
length on the ground as if dead, comicitlJy stiff 
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and stark. The smaller bears meanwhile €raw] 
about, suifiiiig all round, too young as yet to take 
part in the entertainment, though fcheir time, aa 
the roan say a, will soon begin. 

Further on, at the end of the village, stand the 
tall white ptliois that mark the military oatopiug- 
grotmd, some three acres in extent. It ia provided 
for troops on the march, and similar halting-placea 
occur at intervals of ten or twelve miles iJl down 
the road. Tt is only in the winter months that 
tlie marching is done. Ten miles a day, from one 
cam ping ground to the next, is the usual programme 
eu ronte. It is excellent training for the men, if 
a triBe monotonous when the march lengthens out 
into huudredfl of miles. A start is made at day¬ 
break, or before if them is a moon, with a halt for 
* coffee shop * and a rest halfway. The next camp¬ 
ing ground is reached by eight or nine o'clock, and, 
though the camp equipment necessarily takes longer 
to come up, there is no time lost when once it airives. 
Ill an hour the whole of the maidau is covered 
with regular rows of white tent?, and the camping- 
ground that for ninety-mne days out of a hundred 
is devoid of life is for the time a buay tmene of stir 
and activity. It is only a small detachment of 
sixty men there now from the Idth Lancers on 
their way down to Calcutta to furnish an escort 
for the Lieutenanit-&overiioE. They form a pic- 
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turesquc group hs they start tiff dowc the road aud 
an uuusaal object of interest to the villagers, who 
Crowd round to see them pass. 

From the camping-ground there is a splendid 
view of Porasimth, which for some way back has 
been a clear out landmark against the horizon. 
.Ml along to the north runs the Tiindi range of 
hills, Domunda, with its two Jieiids, being oosily 
distingaiahable among its peaks, its delicate blue 
Ime thrown up by the brilliant Hash of colours 
from the western sky as the sun sets behind the 
Sacred Hill, But the view must he seen in the 
rains to be seen at its best. Then the land far and 
near is clothed in its wonderful garment of green 
of every shade, and all nature is alive with a life 
that seems almost to justify the Eastern flight of 
imagination that makes the earth to ‘ lungh and 
sing for joy.' Then, too, the sun sets with an 
extra blaKe and a marvellous combination of daring 
colour right behind Parasnath, lighting it liU the 
very last flicker of twilight has fallen, as if loth to 
leave the towering heights of the home of the gods. 

Three miles further on is another mcinoiy of 
the old days on the Grand Trunk Road. It is a 
fine well-bmit house, standing back behind an 
avenue of trees, but bearing now the shut deserted 
look bom of long disuse. Erected in times gone 
by, as a halting-place for Viceroy or Lieutenant- 
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Governor on hie way up country before the days 
steam and rail, it must, if report speaks true, have 
seen Bomethbifi of livelier daya. The oldest of the 
villagers at HaJgunj a few miles fiirthei' on^aii 
old sowar, bent and withered, looking more than 
the seventy years he admits-oan teU how the 
Dam T^at Saheb (Viceroy) passed this way. 
Vaguely and perhupH with a touch of imagination 
he describes the escort, tlm line of elephants 
and pack-horses and the crowd of camp-fol¬ 
lowers. It is possible that it may have been the 
•Tangi Lat Saheb (eommander-in-chiof) and not tbe 
Bara Lat Saheb, and the date he hoa forgotten—tt 
may have been twenty or it may have been forty 
years since. It is all so long ngo, he pleads, wlicu 
yon press him further, and he is an old man now. 
But he served Ooveniment well, he hastens to add, 
until the sowars were abolished, and he still draws 
a pension of four rupees eight annas a month 
(six ahiUinga). It ia the same thing all along the 
Grand Trunk Road. The meniorj' of the old days 
is fast dying out, and only vagne stories of its past 
remsbin. 

Through Barwa and Hajgunj, with itseoroping- 
ground, and Kotaldi, with its huge spreading trees 
iilmoBt spanning the whole width of the road, the 
traveller apptoaohos Topechanchi. It is tnoatly 
undulating here, with a nearer view of the whole 
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range of hilts to the north and Parasnath domi- 
Dating the scene more and more ae one advances. 
There ie a sleepy old-world charm about Tope- 
chanchl that one gradually begins to associate with 
Chota Nagporo as one passes up the Grand Tronli 
Road. The few hoosee that the village contains, 
moBt of them of mud and thatch, lie back on either 
aide, half buried beneath great banyan and pepul 
trees, that act as second roofe against heat and 
rain to the frail buildings underneath. Halfway 
doflfu the road is the Thana, the headquarters of 
the police and the visible symbol of the authority 
of the British Eaj. Further on lies the Dispensary, 
a boon to all the country round, where the prejudice 
against European medicine has almost entirely died 
out. Many a traveller, suddenly attacked with fever 
or cholera by the way, has owed hie life to the timely 
help of these dispensaries placed at intervals along 
the road. In the old days, when no medical aid 
waa to be obtained, pilgrituH died in hundreds by 
the way. The Grand Trunk Road is one long 
ceiuetezy of unrecorded graves. Many Europeans, 
too, have found their last resting-placea beside it, 
but only a tombstone here and there preserves the 
memoiy of one more fortunate than the rest whose 
very names have been long since forgotten. In 
the Dftk Bungalow compound at Topechanohi, a 
well-preserved stone still records the virtues of a 
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sergeant of the 98th Begiment who died here on the 
line of march in 1847. It was erected as a mark 
of esteem by the officers of his regiment, and the 
oldest inhabitant of the village can still remember 
the day of his death and the military funeral his 
comrades gave him. 

Almost opposite is the serai —that most typical 
of Eastern resting-places. No carts are allowed to 
stop on the Grand Trunk Eoad at night, except in 
the serais, which at every halting-place offer them 
shelter by the way. The serai is nothing but an 
open enclosure within four square walls and a nar¬ 
row strip roofed in, as better shelter for the cartmen. 
Every year at the sadder ‘headquarters’ station, 
the lease of the serai is put up to public auction. 
At Topechanchi the leaseholder wall come out to 
meet you if you are on inspection bent. He is 
doubtless doing a good thing by it, but no native 
of his class would ever admit that he was making 
money. Sixty rupees (SI. 15s.), he says, he pays 
for the lease of it, and the cartmen pay but one pice 
(a farthing) per cart for the night, and he is losing 
money every year. If you ask him, in surprise, why 
he still takes it at a loss, he will only smile depre- 
catingly and tell you that times are not what they 
used to be on the Grand Trunk Road and carts 
are fewer, but that someone must needs still take 
the lease. 
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It 18 worth while wm'ting a day at Topcohnncht 
and beating the jungle on the smalier hilla at 
the foot 0 / Poraanatb. There is always the 
chance of a bear or possibly a stray leopard or 
tiger, and a heat rarely fails to turn oat eheetal or 
barking deer to provide one with a ehot. There is 
an old shikan here, hopelessly lame, with one leg 
doubled up under him, but wonderfully energetic 
as ho KteralJy races along with the help of a stick 
and his one sound leg. He has shot with all the 
Sahebs from Gobindpur and remembers them all 
by name, and all their exploits in the days when 
the shooting at Topechanohi was worth coming 
for. Many an officer, too, passing down the road, 
has left his name behind iti the memory of this old 
man, who can point out with pride the exact spot 
where the leopard or the hear fell to this or that 
Pal tan Saheb's ride. 

One leaves Topechanohi with regret. It is the 
prettiest spot along the Grand Trunk Poad while it 
runs through Chota Nogpore, and one misBeii, after 
passing, the great mofis of hills and the grand 
summit of Paras oath that have dominated all the 
road for the last twenty miles. Crosuing the 
bridge over the Jamoonia, one passes on through 
Kongamatti, where the Gobindpor Sub-division 
ends and the Hajaribagh district begius. Dumri, 
the next halbing-stage, is the point where the 
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Giridih road joins the Grand Trunk, and here one 
meets again the now familiar push-push on the way 
to Hazaribagh. From Dumri to Bagoda, fourteen 
miles, the Grand Trunk forms a portion of the road 
from Hazaribagh to its railway station seventy-three 
miles away. This is by far the busiest part of the 
road throughout its length in Chota Nagpore. But 
though traffic is heavier, modem conditions have 
made no greater inroads here than elsewhere. 
Everything is primitive and slow-moving, and 
nothing faster than the push-push, with its average 
rate of four miles an hour, passes along the road. 
Only very occasionally a cyclist from Hazaribagh 
flashes by, with a strange contrast of modem speed, 
intent on doing the run to Giridih in record time. 

Further on, at Barkatta, are a group of mineral 
springs, famous through all the country round. 
There are four of them, not far from the side of 
the road, rising up in the midst of a rock and 
bricked roughly round like wells. The hottest of 
the springs, in which the temperature of the water 
stands at 190°, is known as Surajkund, the Well of 
the Sun. They are objects of great reverence 
among the natives, who, unable to explain their 
existence, regard them as supernatural and attribute 
to them special powers. 

Once a year, on the first full moon in the 
month of January, a great mela is held here. 
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Crowds of people oome from all parts of the 
district, attracted by the fame of the wells and 
that cTtrioofl mixture of worldlitiess and piety 
that makes up an Eastern pilgriina^e. But there 
is a special object in eoming to the mala hare. It 
is the greatest desire of CTory Hindu woman to 
bear a son, and the gods at Snmjkund arc kind and 
seldom foil to bless a visit with the longed-for 
offspring. The Qrand 1’rnnk Koad is thronged 
with a crowd of eager tvomen, as the day of the 
full moon approaches and the time of the mala is 
at hand. Some of them have come far aud are 
staking their all on this pilgnmnga of faith. Half 
hopefully, yet half dreading to hear the worst, they 
approach the Brahmin who presides at the apringe 
and can tell them the verdict of the gods. As 
each woman comes up in turn, he takes a sTnnll 
greet) berry pierced through by a tiny twig and 
drops it into the spring. The woman, leaning 
eagerly forward, looks down with straining eyes 
into the hot bubbling water, for ou the fate of the 
berry the realisation of her hopee depends. If the 
berry sinks, the gods have spoken against her, and 
she will never be the happy mother of a son, and 
the unfortunate suppliant torus away in a passion 
of despair, to be looked at suspioionsly for all time 
as one unfavoured of the gods. But if the berry 
floats, as in nearly every case it docs, the happy 
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woman goes on her way rejoicing, blessed of the 
gods, and confident that in due time a son will be 
hers. 

There are other women, besides, who throng 
the approaches to the well—those to whom the 
fulfilment of the promise has come. These return 
with proud swinging step, bearing the infant of so 
much desire in their arms, the admiration and 
envy of those who have not yet passed the springs 
and seen the berry float. They have come back 
to show their gratitude to the gods and bring with 
them as offerings for the Brahmin and the little 
Hindu temple by the well the ever-welcome goat 
and rice and pice and gay garlands of genda 
blossom. They form a wonderful throng, these 
women, with their hopes and fears, giving one real 
glimpses of human nature with all the abandon of 
the East. The men who come with their womenfolk 
share their joy or sorrow, but more soberly. To 
them also it is a pilgrimage fraught with much 
moment. The lack of a son is almost as great a 
stigma to the husband as it is to the childless 
wife. 

Not being able to explain the presence of the 
springs in any other way, the native has invented 
a story to account for them. If you ask the 
Brahmin in charge or any of the worshippers as to 
their origin, they will only shake their heads with 
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a smile nttd pans on, wondering at the 

curiosity of the Subeh in wanting to know the 
reason of things. But hoFo and there one will give 
yon disjointed fragments of the mythical story that 
has grown up round them. In the olden days, so 
the tradition runs, when caravans were numerous 
along the road, one of them had halted here to 
bivouac for the night. As the travellers sat pre¬ 
paring their evening meal, an old woman passing 
along the road turned aside and w'andared through 
their encampment, asking alms. She was poor and 
hungry and alone, hut they one and all roughly 
ordered her away, refusing her food and pice and 
calling her a witch. Pursuing her way along thf* 
rood, she stopped a short way oS and cursed them 
for thei r want of charity an d hospi tality. While she 
spoke, the earth suddenly opened and sw'allow'ed 
them up as they sat. From the place where they 
disappeared underground the hot springs inime- 
dlately roae up, 

Sumjkund left buhind, there is little more of 
interest till one reaches Barhi, But there Is more 
traftlc here than on the earlier stages of the 
journey, and some new touch of life along the road, 
not met before, is coutliiually presenting itself, A 
string of camels pass slowly by—a rare sight in 
Chota Nagpore—laden with packs aud winding 
their way along in their Jaay desultory fashion, as 
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if it were almost too much trouble to put one foot 
befote the other. They are a poor ill-fed lot, and 
they have travelled for days down the Grand 
Trunk Eoad at the same crawling pace in search 
of a purchaser. There is not much demand for 
them here, but these will doubtless go to swell the 
motley live-stock collection of some local Kaja. 
Elephants are far more often seen, and no zemindar 
with any claim to importance would be without 
one at least. Not long since a splendid group of 
twenty Government elephants belonging to the 
Commissariat Department passed down from Jhansi 
to Calcutta to be sold, on the abohtion of the 
elephant battery. They formed a fine array of 
giants as they stood chained on the camping- 
grounds or marched ponderously along the road. 

At Barhi the end of the tramp is reached. It 
is the last big halting-stage in Chota Nagpore and 
strikes one as a large place compared with the 
small bastis that are all the traveller has passed 
through hitherto. Whatever importance it has, is 
owing to the opium weighments that take place 
here every year. Then a crowd of cultivators 
fills the place, bringing in their yearly crops 
from all the north of the district where the opium 
is grown. The seed is sown in the beginning of 
the cold weather and the poppies are ripe at the 
end of March. In April and May the weighments 
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scene. 

A ci^^wd has gathered at the further end of the 
village street, imd even the fat Babn, lolling in bis 
palld, that the coolies with their eurionfl mechani¬ 
cal motion mast find a heavy burden, stops fta he 
appioacbes and gets out to look. It ie a group of 
travelling conjurers and acrobats that are attract¬ 
ing attention, and the native, to whem sleight of 
hand and tricks of balance irresistibly appeal, 
presses round to watch. Some of the less ambitions 
tricks are excellent, but the famous mango and 
basket tricks are unconvincing and badly done. One 
sees a woman or a boy tied up in on extraordinarily 
small bundle and shut down inside a basket that 
looked incapable of containing a full-grown human 
being. But then the conjurer places the basket on 
one side and proceeds with another trick, so that, 
althongh when it is opened again the woman has 
disappeared, one's attention has been diverted in 
the meanlume and the cleverness of the trick is 
still open to much doubt. The conjurer, with his 
inenotonons singsong intonation, soon grows weari¬ 
some, and one turns away, almost falling over a 
group of three fakirs seated crosslegged on the out¬ 
skirts of the crowd. With their matted hair coiled 
on their heads and their bodies naked save for a 
strip of dirty cloth and a plentiful covering of ashes. 
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they ait stolid, contemplative, and immovable, 
absolutely ignoring the conjurer and tbe crowd 
beside them—bub another of the many sharp and 
varied contrasts that a tramp on the Grand Trunh 
Boad presents. 
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SDim UEMODIES OF TUE mJTIKY 

While Delhi and the cities of the north \rcro hold 
in the throes of the great Mutiny,^ Chota Nagpore 
was not without its own stirring events. News, 
travelling with wonderful rapidity through the 
native has oars and pasfiing on from vill^e to 
village, reached at last the sepoys in the fm-ofi 
cantonments of Banehi, Chaibasa, Piiriilia, and 
Maisaribagh. But the troops here were few, and it 
was not till more than two months after the 
famous Tenth of May that their long-smouldering 
disloyalty, excited by the mmonrs of success else¬ 
where, at length developed into open mutiny. 

It was on the last day but one of July 185T 
that the outbreak began among the small body of 
troops atHaisaribagh. AU the lour military stations 
of Chota Nagpore were occupied by detachments 
of the Bamgarh battalion, which consisted of a 
full company of infantry with cavalry and artillery 
attached, and, although a local force, was composed 
largely of Hindustanis, differing little from a 
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regiment of the Hne. Beeides the Boingarh dotach- 
ment there were two compimiee of the 7th tmd 
bth Native Infantry quartered at Mazarib&gh, sent 
for station duty from Patna. These had been 
posaesBed by a spirit of onrest over since the first 
nows of revolt hod reached them from the north, 
Only the smaUness of their nombers had cansed 
them to delay bo long. Bat mesBengers had been 
rapidly paasing backwards and forwards between 
them and another detachment of theitamgarh bat- 
tafion stationed dfty-six miles away at Doranda, and 
the latter were now only aw'aiting the signal to throw 
off their allegiance. Thus eaconroged, the troops 
in Hazaribagh were at length ripe for revolt, and a 
day and hour were fixed for the outbreak. The 
Europeans in the station were to be murdered, the 
treasniy looted, and a march at once made upon 
the headquarters of the Division at Banchi. 

There seem to have been only three Europeans 
in Hazanbagh at the time, Captain Simpson, 
Deputy CommiBsioner, Dr. Delpratt, and Mr. 
Liebert who lived at Sitagarhasome three miles out¬ 
side tli 0 station. Captain Oakoa, the Judioiol 
Commissioner of Chota Kagpore,had been there up 
to the very eve of the outbreak, holding sessions. 
But, seeing that it tvos only a question of days before 
the disaffection among the troops broke into actual 
mutiny, he bad humed off to give the alarm to 
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Uoloiifil Dalton and the small group of alions at 
Kanchi. Several stories are still current among the 
older generation of natives in the district as to the 
escape of the Europeans from Ilazanbagh. The most 
authentic seems to he that Captain Simpson got 
news the day before from one of his servants of the 
nvtual hour fixed for the outbreak. Tberecouldhe tiu 
qaestion of remaining with the only available force 
entirely disa&cted, aud the only safety lay in imme¬ 
diate flight. Starting out early the next morning, 
with their guns and a couple of servants, as they 
were orten accustomed to do, Captain Simpson and 
Dr. Dolpratt made their way over to Sitogarha end 
warned Mr. Uebert. Together that afternoon, 
the three hastily set oat on foot ooross country 
towards Ichak, which they reached at nightfall 
Here they were hospitably received by the Hrahmius 
in the monastery there, and provided with horses to 
continue their journey, Btartiug off again the 
same night, after a few hours* rest, they made for 
B^oda on the Grand Trunk Koad, whence they 
could communicate with the Government at 
Calcutta and await the coming of troops to their 
assistance. 

ikleanwhile. Captain Oakes had covered the 
dfty-six miles between Hazaribogh and Banchi and 
brought the news of the impending outbreak to the 
Commissioner on the momlDgof the 1st of August. 
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It WAS the wor&t time pf the year for the rapid 
transport of troope, and report says that it waa 
raining in torrenta when the news, hastily sent 
on by Colonel Dalton from Bancbi, rea<ched the 
olCcer in command two miles olT at Doranda. 
But the need was uiigcnt and no consideration of 
weather could be heeded. That same day two 
companies of uepoys of the Bamgarh Local Force, 
with about twenty-five irregular cavalry, under 
Lieutenant Graham, started off for Hazaribagh at 
a moment’s notice in the ponring ruin. They took 
with them two six-pounder gnne, and chose the 
Bamgarh road to Hazaribagh as the quicker of the 
two possible routes at that time of the year when the 
roads urere certain to be heavy and the rivers hooded. 

But Oil reaching Bamgarh they were met by 
unexpected nows. Th e muti neers from Hajari bagh 
had already passed, harrying on to Banchi by the 
old Banchi road that ran through Buddam and 
Pitoria. It was an unlooked-for check, and there 
was every reason to fear that the mutineers bad by 
this time reached Banchi imopposcd, and found it 
almost defenceless. 

The effect of the nows on the troops under 
Lieutenant Graham was disastrous. Their loyalty 
had long been donbtfuJ, and on teaming that the 
mutineers bad evaded them and were probably 
already marching on Dorandu, panic seized them. 
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It was an exciting moment as the small company 
of troops stopped at the branch roads, halting for a 
moment between two opinions. But the prompt 
action of the Hazaribagh troops and their quick 
success had caught the imagination of the sepoys 
and turned the scale in favour of revolt. Led by 
Mahdab Singh, the Jemadar, they threw off their 
allegiance and hurried back to Banchi to join the 
mutineers. Scarce fifty men remained with Lieu¬ 
tenant Graham, but to their credit it is to be 
recorded that the small band of cavalry stood loyal 
without a single desertion, not a man of them going 
back with Mahdab Singh. 

That day—the first of August—was one of in¬ 
tense excitement in Banchi. Bumour after rumour 
flashed through the bazaar with more than Eastern 
swiftness. All was panic and uncertainty. For 
once the everyday round of life was stopped; the 
baniya forgot to buy and sell, and the litigant to 
make his way to court, while the labourer left his 
work in the fields and straggled into the bazaar to 
discuss this wondrous news of the downfall of the 
British Baj. But there was no plan of action, no 
attempt among the natives to take part in the 
rebellion, only a great wonder and surprise as each 
man talked with his neighbour of the turn events 
were taking. 

Away at Doranda the excitement was greater 
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still, for here were the troops who had been left 
behind when their comrades had been hurried off 
to Hazaribagh, and in their hands lay the fate of 
the station. Their officers, hopeless of their re¬ 
maining loyal, had gone into Ranchi to consult 
with the Commissioner. All duties were forgotten, 
and discipline relaxed as the men crowded together, 
eagerly passing from mouth to mouth the latest 
scrap of news. They threw off aU restraint at 
last, as the excitement grew, fed by fresh rumours 
from the bazaar, and only awaited the arrival 
of the mutineers to join in the revolt. It was a 
judgment on the Sahebs, said Jai Mangal Singh, 
who was the leading spirit among the troops, 
because they had sanctioned widow re-marriage, 
that abomination of the orthodox, and had ordered 
them to defile themselves by using greased cartridges. 
They were in the mood to be led, and Jai Mangal’s 
eloquence swept away the last sentiment of loyalty, 
and the troops at Doranda pledged themselves to 
the mutiny. 

Meanwhile at the other end of the station their 
officers had come to a hasty decision in consultation 
with the Commissioner. It was one o’clock in the 
afternoon, and news had come that the mutineers 
were hurrying back from Bamgarh towards Ranchi, 
while vague rumours were afloat in the bazaar that 
a larger force of rebel sepoys from Hazaribagh was 
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m the hnniRdinte neif^fhbourliood. Their officers 
knew that the Approfteb of the uitiliQceTs deEtroyed 
the lust ohuuco of the troops i).t IforiMidii remaining 
loyal,and, failing thorn, the small band of EuropeaQS 
lay absolutely at the morcy of the force epproaohing 
from Ramgarh, There was no hope of saving the 
treasury or defending the atation, and to remain 
would have been to throw llieiUHelves Into the 
hands ol the mntineors. Their only hope fif safety 
lay in the direction yf UaKaribagh and the Grand 
Tnink Road; there wa» no other (quarter whence 
help might bo expected, ConaequeuLiy at two 
o’clock the few European r in the station, iiictudiug 
the Comiuissioner, the Judicial Commissioner, the 
officer connuaiidiiig at Doranda, and one lieu¬ 
tenant, set out for Hazanbagh, choosing the old 
Ranchi road in order to avoid the force which had 
been sent out under Lieutenant GriLham the du}' 
before, and which was now known to have nmtiiileil 
and to be hurrying back along the Eamgarh road. 
There were rumours that the old Ranchi road, too, 
was blocked, but nothing definite had been Iieartl 
of the advance of the Hazarihagh troops, and the 
Europeans, well moon ted, trusted to being able to 
ent across country in case of need. 

The danger, however, was greater than they 
anticipatod, and, but for the loyalty of Paiganait 
Jagdao Singh, a local zemindar, they would have 
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buO a bard task to evade the Haaaribftgb troopa. 
The latter, coiiBistiog of two full companioa of tbo 
line besitlee the Ram garb detachment, were march¬ 
ing rapidly on Eanehi on the previous day when 
they met with a determined check at Pitoria. 
Parganait Jagdao Singh, whose name deserves to 
ho remembered on the toll of those who atood firm 
in that year of great loyidty and disloyalty, had 
heard of the mutiny at Haaftrihagh and of the 
coming of the mutineers, anmmoning his people 
and the villagers fur miles around, he hastily threw 
up earthworks across the road, cutting down trees 
and blocking the way far across the fields on either 
Hide. Armed with bows and arrows and fin/iioa 
(axes), the only weapons they possessed, he and 
his men waited the coming of the troops, conoBaled 
behind the entrenchment. It was a plucky thing 
to do. There were two companies of tho line 
advancing down the road, and behind in Ranchi 
all was uncertainty and doubtful loyalty. Hope of 
assistance there was none, hut in spite of the odds 
against him, Jagdao’s show of courege won the 
day. The mntineera stopped at sight of the un¬ 
expected harrier across the road, and, lost without 
their usual leaders, this first check hopelessly 
disorganised them. Ignorant of the fact that the 
Romgarh Local Force from Doranda had already 
started for Ha;saribagh, they imagined that it 
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must after all have remained loyal and be now 
strongly entrenched behind the barricade. Huddled 
together on the road in sudden fear, they took hasty 
counsel, and, judging that Eanchi was well defended, 
they turned aside and under cover of night made 
off by another road through Chouriya and Lohar- 
daga and on to join the rebels in the Tributary 
Mahals, taking no further share in the mutiny in 
Chota Nagpore. It was thus that the Europeans 
found the old Eanchi road clear and succeeded in 
making their way to Hazaribagh unopposed. 

They had left Eanchi, however, as it proved, 
only just in time. Two hours after they had gone 
the station was a scene of wild commotion. Down 
the Eamgarh road came the two companies of 
sepoys that had started out the previous day. The 
news, quickly gathered as they drew near the town, 
that the oflScials had left and that their comrades 
at Doranda were only waiting their arrival to revolt, 
threw them into a frenzy of excitement. Outside 
the Katcherries on the outskirts of the station, a 
motley crowd of natives had collected, drawn by 
a wondering curiosity to see the men who had 
dared to defy the British Eaj. For hours they 
had waited in the rain, anxiously looking up the 
Hazaribagh road for the advent of'the force that 
held Eanchi at its mercy. At last at four o’clock 
in the afternoon it came in sight—a shouting. 
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hurrying crowd, elated by its unopposed entry and 
mad with the lust of plunder and destruction. It 
was a wild scene that followed. With a yell of 
triumph, the sepoys rushed upon the Katcherries, 
and in a pandemonium of cries and shouts and 
curses broke open the treasury, each man 
scrambling for his share and trampling his neigh¬ 
bour under foot. Everything of value looted, the 
Katcherries were fired and a move made to the 
Jail. Here the warders had all fled, and, led by 
Mahdab Singh, the jemadar, the mutineers soon 
forced the gates. The prisoners were released and 
marched off in triumph towards Doranda, most of 
them throwing in their lot with their deliverers. 

It was growing dark by this time, and the bazaar 
through which they passed promised little in the 
way of loot, with its shops closed and deserted by 
the baniyas who had fled in fear, carrying with 
them what they could. But, halfway down the 
road, the tower of the German Mission Church 
stood out clear against the sky, and to the mutineers 
who had brought back their guns with them, the 
solid mass of masonry proved too tempting a target 
to be resisted. Pausing, with one of their six- 
pounder guns, they fired and struck the tower 
halfway up. But no great damage was done. 
The sepoys were anxious to get on to Doranda, and 
one shot sufficed, the mark of which is stiU to be 
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tioon in the tower—the onJy viaibU reminder of 
the mutiny Jeft in 

At Dortmda, Mahdab Singfa and Joi MMigal 
Singii joiited forces and a nigbt of ori-y followed. 
Hmsaribttgh, where the nearest troops lay, was 
liftjr-ais miloa awa} —and they, if report tipoke true, 
had mutinied—Chaibasa was still further off, and 
there was uo whito man left in Riirnchi to cast 
over them the magio of the British liainu. In¬ 
toxicated with this tirst success, they threw off nil 
restraint and passed the tiife'ht in a wild scene of 
license and debauchery. 

But w'ith the dawn came sobering reflection 
and uuex.pected news, Tbe mutineers from 
Hftzariljagh should have reached Kanehi before 
them, but their non-srrival had passed onnottced in 
the general excitement of the night before. But 
now uneasiness turned to dismay os rumours, 
passed from mouth to mouth, confirmed the news 
of the check to the mutineers at Pitoria. It 
w'os an iinlooked-for blow. The troops at Duranda 
still remained masters of the station, but there was 
now little hope of help hoiu outside and the 
Suhebs might return at any luoiuent with a loyal 
force. They were already thoroughlydiBorgunisod, 
and the Jemadars realised that without assivtnncn 
they could not hope to stand against tlie first show 
of opposition. Hitherto the local zemindars had 
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sixowu a di&tiQct reluclaiicft to thiTow in their 
lot with the mutiLLtitira, but towurdij them the 
eepoyfi now' turned. Pressure must be brought 
to bear upon them to swell the rutnks and coffers of 
the rebel force. At Hatiii, seven miles from 
Hiiuchi, lived Thoikur Pishnath Bahai and Thakur 
Jhitnath Sahoi, Eeiumdars, ivith no mean follow¬ 
ing, and their help the sepo}'^ determined to enlist. 
A capable and persuasive envoy was needed to 
bring them in. Gunpat Bai Fanre, once a mohurrlr 
under the Maharaja of Chota Nagpiore, but dismissed 
eight or nine years previously, offered to undertake 
the rOfe. He had l>een one of the leading spirits' 
of the mutiny among the troops at Dorauda, and if 
ttny man could in dace the zemJndtini to join their 
ranks, it would be he> But at Hatia he mot with 
small success. Jhitiiath Sahai refused point- 
blank and Bishrtatl:i hung back, until at last, after 
much persuasion, he consented, woth nnconecolcd 
reluctance, to return to Doranda w'ith Gunput Bai 
to meet and consult with the mutineers. But the 
state of chaos in cantoumeuts held out little pro¬ 
mise of success, and Bishuath Bahai slunk back to 
Hatia, aucoouxulted to the cause. 

There was consternation at Doranda whou ibis 
became known, and the sepoys, their cause despe¬ 
rate, resolved on a show of force to bring Bish- 
nalh and his cousin to their aide. With their two 
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guns, tJic troops tnjircked out along tba Hatia 
rood. The Thulrur’s fort, marlicd now only by a 
line of ruined wn.Il, could offer no resistance against 
guns and an armed foroe, and Bisbrmth Sohai gaye 
in without a blow, joining the eepoya with all 
his men. Jhitnath Saliai lived two milaa further 
off, in his fort at Basargarh, still standing with its 
picturesque half-mined gateway and its wide deep 
moat and trenches, but, distrusting its capacity 
for defence, he had wisely tied at the approach of 
the mutineei's, so escaping his cousin’s ultimate 
fate. 

In the camp at Domnda, dissension soon proved 
fatal. W'ith no recognised and eapahle leader, 
every tiling was confusion and disorder. The first 
spirit of enthusiasm had quickly passed, leaving 
doubt and distrust m llis place, and only the news 
that a European force was advancing against them 
from the north was needed to complete their dis¬ 
comfiture. A hasty evacuation of Banchi was 
decided upon. Their only hope was to escape to 
the north-wost, giving Hazaribagb a wide berth 
on the way, and this they attempted to do. They 
made first for Choiiriya, where their flagging 
spirits were raised for the moment by the accessioi] 
of Bhola Singh, the zemindar, oird thciico through 
Kuru and Chandwa to Chatra. But here, at last, 
the long arm of the British Baj overtook them and 
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brought their short career of mutiny to au abrupt 
GDd. 

Ill the lucantime, however, the liliiropeaii 
oHiciiiJii of film chi aud Haxu ri1>agli had apeut 
anxioiia days of weuting. Colonel Dalton on reach¬ 
ing Ilazanbngli had found it praetioiiUy^ free of 
mutiueers, but the cantouuieut was deserted and 
elective military aid had to be sought from out- 
fiide. It could only como down the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, and iliither Colonel Dalton followed the 
Hazaribflgh olllcialep who had already reached 
fiagoda and commutucated the news of the mutiny 
to Ouvemuieut. It muat liave been a weary- time 
of inaction and uncertainty at Biigoda* There was 
Dothiug to be done but to wait till help came. 
J'leanwhilo they knew little, except by mniour, of 
what was going on in Eaiichi, and they were 
afaaohitely at the mercy of the mutineers had they 
followed them up and cut off their rotreat.- 

But at last, after many days of waiting, help 
came. The five hundred ll^fadraHsie and the de¬ 
tachment of Her Majesty*® 53rd li'cot must have 
heeu a welcome sight as they eame up the Grand 
Irunk Itoad. Throe English officers accompanied 
tlie troops and u wtart wras made at once for 
Haaaribiigh. Findiug jiU guiot them, the Couunis- 
sionor, ivitb the larger part of the relieving foroe, 
pressed on to Ban chi, n'hich they reached on 
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September 23rd. But here too the same un¬ 
expected quiet reigned. The sepoys had left for 
Chounya and the north-west twelve days before, 
and not a single mutineer remained. Only the 
ruined jail, katcherries, and cantonments, which 
the men had destroyed on leaving, told of the 
niutiny that had come and gone. 

Determined to bring the mutineers to justice, 
one hundred and fifty men of Her Majesty’s 63rd 
Foot and one hundred and fifty of Kattray’s Sikhs 
were sent back to Hazaribagh in pursuit under 
Major English, one of the officers of the relieving 
force. Joined there by Captain Simpson, the 
Deputy Commissioner, they hurried after the 
sepoys, who were moving rapidly towards the 
north-west, coming up with them at Chatra. Here 
the only action with the mutineers in this part of 
Chota Nagpore took place. A hill commanding 
the town had been strongly posted by the rebels, 
with their four guns overlooking the open country 
at their feet. But there was no withstanding the 
disciplined attack of the Enghsh troops and loyal 
Sikhs, and the sepoys were cut down with terrible 
slaughter, few of them escaping. There were two 
Victoria crosses won that day for ‘ conspicuous 
gallantry in capturing two guns by pistolling the 
gunners who were mowing down the detachment 
with grape.’ The recipients were Lieutenant 
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Daiint of the 70th Bengal N.T. and Sergeant 
Bynon of Her Majesty’s SSrtl Foot, 

The villagers of Cbatra aided the British troops, 
and catchirig Bhola Singh of Chouriya pnt an end 
to K long-standing fend hy cruelly alintting him up 
and fitairing him to death > Bishnath Singh and 
Gunpat Paiire tied, and it was not till some time 
later that they were caught at Kakraj in Lohardaga 
by Major Nation, commandant of the 9th Bengal 
Police Battalion. ’Ihey wore brought to Ranchi 
and tried. Speedy pimishmeut was meted out to 
them, and they were hailed on one of the trees 
to the north of the Uommisaioner’s compound, 
Eishnuth Sahai on a Friday and Gmipat Panre on 
the following Wednesday, as the few iiativea of 
Baiiehi still alive, who saw these summary and 
impressive acts of justice, are wont to relate witJi 
the curious Orieutal memory for detail. Over two 
hundred aepoys were also hanged, and the trees 
that served as gallows are still pointed out. But 
Mubdah Singh, the jemadar, escaped, imd, although 
a price of cue thousand rupees was placed upon his 
head, he was never caught. Nothing more was 
ever heard of him, and even tradition for once fails 
to supply an appropriate end. 

But away in the south-eoat corner of Chota 
Nagporo, the mfitiny was not «o eatsily quelled. 
There were two coinpauieB of Ramgarh Light 
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Infantry at Chaibasa, but at the first news of the 
outbreak in Banchi the Assistant-Commissioner in 
charge of the station had fled to Calcutta. It was 
a hasty step, and from the inquiry held afterwards it 
appeared that the troops might almost certainly 
have been kept loyal had their commandant taken 
prompt measures, and the Assistant-Commissioner 
paid for his desertion by dismissal from the service. 
Chaibasa was thus left without a head before 
mutiny had actually broken out. Mewa Lai, the 
sarishtadar, with exemplary promptitude, took 
charge on his own responsibility and tried to stem 
the rising tide of disafiection. The sepoys urged 
their subadar and jemadar to break open the 
treasury and join the mutineers at Banchi, but they 
hesitated, waiting further news from headquarters. 
The sarishtadar took prompt advantage of their 
hesitation, and, borrowing over a thousand rupees 
from the neighbouring Baja of Seraikela, he paid 
the sepoys and burkandazes (Government peons) 
their wages in full for August. So for a time, 
mutiny was averted by the courage and address of 
Mewa Lai. 

But in September there was no more money 
forthcoming, and it was impossible longer to put ofl 
the outbreak. The sepoys looted the treasury and 
wrecked the katcherries, marching off immediately 
afterwards along the Banchi road with the inten- 
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tion of joining thv ujtitliie^r^ al headquarters. 
£nt tbo Sanjui civeff ia full Oooii, blocked their 
way. The rains had been heavy, and the stream 
bad become a rushing torrent, forcing the troops tv 
ccimp upon its banks until the full lloud was past. 
Mewa JjuI again took prompt action. Marching 
after them \sntli fifteen hundred men and throe 
native cannon, he moved further up the stream to 
the west, encamping over against tho sepoys to be 
even rdth them when the river should subside and 
a crossing become pi>ssible, 

,\t thie juncture iTrjtm Siogb, the iieighbonnng 
Maharaja of Porohat, who played ^ confusing a 
part in the struggle just begun, appeared on the 
scene. Weak and vaoillatiug, he was at one 
moment acting the part of a loyal feudatory and 
doing good work for Qovermnent and the next in 
rebellion, leagued with the sepoy a he had just been 
opposiug. The key to bis conduct, however, is to 
be found in bis long-standing fend with the Baja 
of Seraikela. The latter was loyal, and bad just 
given proof of his loyalty hy lending the money for 
the payment of tho sepoy a before they revolted. 
The Miiharaju of Porobat, seeing the district 
apparently at the mercy of the mutineerH and 
anxious to score over his rival, determined to throw 
in his lot Mrith the rebel force. Sending mea- 
sengem down to the camp on the banks of the 
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river, he offered them his help and iavited them to 
Porohat. The eepoys gladly welcomed his assist- 
ajice and, crossing the river by night iu relays on 
the Maharaja’s elephaiite, marehed on to accept 
his liospitiUity. 

But Niewa Lai, on learning his intention, sent 
out argent remonstrHtices to Porohat, and the 
Mahitraja grew aaddenly frightened nt the course 
he had adopted. The sepoys with their guns had 
already arrived tvt his gates and were being enter¬ 
tained as his guests. It seemed impossible to draw 
biick now, yet the remonstrances, promises, and 
threats of Mewa Lai grew more insistent, and 
ramoiirsof the failure of the mutiny in Banohi were 
being circvila.t©d. The Maharaja wavered ua to what 
conrae he should puisne, then, by taking a half 
measure, tried to keep in with both parties. It was 
October, tho time of the Desara festival, and Urjun 
Bingh asked the matinflerg for their guns,sa 3 ring that 
he needed them to take part in the ceremonial acts 
of worship. Having got the reluctant sepoys to part 
with them, on a solemn promise to restore them 
as soon as the festival was over, he sent off a mes- 
fionger to Mewa La! to any that he was loyiil and 
had deprived the rebels of their guns. It was a 
weak attempt to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. 

Bui meanwhile Mewa Lai had been superseded 
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at heAdquftit^rs. Ciiptwo Bircti had arrived to 
take over charge of the station, and be at once 
adopted strong meaanrea- A. buto of one thousand 
nipees was placed upon the head of Urjim Singh, 
and a move mth every available loyalist was made 
to Seralkela to enlist further help. Here Mewa 
Lai came up with tkhe newa that TJrjnn Singh had 
disarmed the sepoys by depriving them of their 
guns. In ooneidcration of this the reward on his 
head was withdrawn, but unfortunately not before 
it had ter rifled the Maharaja into further acta of 
rebellion. Captain Birch with Mewa Lai and 
about four hundred men hurried on to Porohut in 
the hope of finding the inntinecTS uniirtned. But 
aft they canm insight Urjun Singh waft seized with 
sudden panic- He waft already deep in rebellioii, 
and a price had been set upon his head. Moreover, 
the bated Raja of Semikela was in the camp of 
the advancing force. The sepoys were clamouring 
at his gates for the return of their guns, and, in a 
moment of weakuese and alarm, he gave them back 
and bade the rebels turn them on the Government 
troops. The sepoyn, in possession of their guns, 
were more than a match for the small hastily 
levied contingent with Captain Birch, who was 
forced to beat a hasty retreat towards Chaibasa. 

It was obvious that the sepoys could not bo 
beaten without outside help, and urgent messages 
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were despatched to Calcutta for troojxe. One 
huudrcd Sikha wore Hunt with as little delay a £3 
possible, but before they could reach Chaibasa fresh 
developments had takeu place, tltimi Singh was 
now almost beaido himself uith terror at hia 
temerity in so opetily defying the British Raj. His 
ouly hope of making his potiee at headiiuarters was 
a conspicuous act of loyalty. Tho ntutiueers lay 
at hia gates, and by a bold stroke it might be 
possible to render them powerless. Gathering a 
vast crowd of his personal followers together by 
riight| he fell upon the sepoy oamp, and in the 
darkness and cotilusioii robbed them of their guns 
and ammunition. Recognising that hia ease with 
the authorities at Chaibasa w'as desperate, he 
determined to take the mutineers prisoners to 
Ranchi, hoping to find thei'e forgiveness for post 
offences by such an aet of merit. 

The news reached Chaibasa that Drjun Singh 
with the mutineers was on the way to Ranchi, and 
suspooting big intentions, Captain Birch sent off 
one company of Sikhs to intercept him. But 
Urjuu Singh had made all speed and had been in 
Ranchi some days before his pursuers came up. 
His loyal action in bringing in the mutineers bad 
favourably impressed the authoritieH at head¬ 
quarters, but the arrival of the Sikhs bringing the 
latest news from Chaibasa threw a fresh light upon 
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hia conduct. He wfis at once otdered to return 
home and report himscli to Cwiplaiii Bitch. Of the 
hundred sepoys he hwd takeu priaonerB, furty- 
tbree were hanged, aud the remamdor seutonoed 
to transportation and iTupriaonment for variotia 
tenns. 

But while matters were going more or less in 
Urjun Singh's favour at Kanchi, misfortune had 
occurred in his own home ftt Porohat. By a 
Htronge coincidence that appealed to his Oriental 
imagination, hJs only son of eight or nine years 
of ago died suddenly at the very time that the 
mutineere were being hanged at Kanchi. It was 
at three o’clock in the afternoon on the last Thurs¬ 
day in Noveuiber iS-i?, so tradition relates, that 
these events in Banchi and Porohat took place 
ftimultaneoiialy. Native superstition at once cou- 
neebed them with one another, and Urjun Stngh 
hurried back to Porohat, convinced that the death of 
his son was a judgment on him for the betrayal of 
his giiestfl, the mutincera, and half auepeciing bia 
enemy of Scraikela of having been the inatrument 
of fate and the murderer of hie eon. Oucc more, 
IQ a paroxysm of rage and excitement, ho rebelled, 
and, collecting all his followers, established out¬ 
posts round Chaiba.<ui.. Breaking through the line, 
Captain Birch and his companies of Bikhs met the 
mom body of the mutineers at Kudoiketa. The 
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tight was Ifhort and the imdiflcipliuBd levie» brvke 
and fled, Kudaifcela was burnt to the ground and 
Chakradbarpur met a like fate, both having bean 
neUl Btrongholds and a menace to Ghaibasa. 
Jagoo, Dewan of Ponohat, advancing with five 
hundred men to suiiport the mutineers at CIiAknt- 
dharpur, arrived too late, and, foiling into the handa 
of the British troops, ho and many of hie followers 
were banged. 

UrjuQ Singh, meanwhile, had kept continuously 
in the background, but Captain B/rch, determined 
to bring the ineurrection to a close, hurried on to 
meet him. Outside Porohat he encountered the 
rebel forces, but again they fell back, unable to 
face the Govemmeut troops. U^un Singh fled 
with a few of his followers before the battle was 
ovor, leaving his immense stores of eilver and all 
his belongings to fall into the enemyhands. 

But, in spite of their leiider’s desertion, the 
rebellion lingered on among the fighting Kols 
who hikl joined hie ataodard. The character 
of the niutby, howe\w, had entirely changed. 
The sepoy element had disappeared, and there 
seems to have been no reason for the Kols to 
continue the struggle except the fact that Urjnii 
Singh had called them out against tho hereditary 
foe of Seraikela und that they had au innate 
love of fighting for its own sake. They kept alive 
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the revolt with wonderful tenacity. Several small 
skirmishes were fought, with varying success, the 
mutineers at times, with their rapid irregular 
movements, gaining unexpected victories. At 
Serimerah Ghat, Eaghu Dao, a relative of Urjun 
Singh, who had taken up the chief command, 
suddenly appeared with ten thousand men armed 
with bows and arrows. Sweeping down upon a 
company of Sikhs that lay encamped there, they took 
them entirely by surprise. Scarcely a man escaped. 
Their captain, mortally wounded, only got away 
from the camp alive owing to the devotion of his 
orderly, who, supporting him on his horse, ran beside 
him the whole way into Chaibasa, covering the 
thirty miles within five hours. 

On another occasion Colonel Dalton, who had 
come down to Chaibasa as soon as quiet was 
restored in Eanchi and Hazaribagh, was the victim 
of a similar surprise and barely escaped capture by 
the mutineers. He was in camp at Chakradharpur 
with a small company of troops when Eaghu Dao 
suddenly appeared with one of those huge crowds 
of native levies that seem to have been as easily 
raised as dispersed. But they overwhelmingly 
outnumbered the British troops, who with difficulty 
threw up defences and escaped total annihilation. 
For four days Colonel Dalton and his small force 
held out until at last a messenger got through 
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and help came from Chaibasa. In the presence of 
a larger body of Government troops the native 
levies melted away. Baghu Dao was forced to retire, 
and, pursued into the jungle, his following rapidly 
diminished. For the future he had to confine him¬ 
self to midnight raids upon Seraikela or an 
occasional attack upon the regular forces. Until 
his death three years later he managed to evad(‘ 
pursuit, but the last flicker of actual rebellion had 
long since disappeared. 

To Mewa Lai fell the credit of the arrest of the 
Maharaja of Porohat in 1859. For two years he 
had lived the life of an outlaw in the jungle, and it 
was only on venturing too near Chakradharpur that 
he was caught. He was brought into Chaibasa and 
tried by Colonel Dalton, his case being under 
consideration for several months. His conduct 
throughout had been weak and headstrong, but it 
was evident that his repeated risings had been more 
against the Baja of Seraikela than against the 
British Government. There was, moreover, to his 
credit the great service he had done in bringing 
the sepoy mutineers unarmed to Banchi. The 
final judgment against him was that his estates 
should be confiscated and himself banished to 
Benares on a pension of four hundred rupees 
a month. His lifelong enemy, the Baja of 
Seraikela, got the pargana of Kudaikela rent-free 
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in uODsid^iration of bis aervicfis nod conaistant 
loyalty. 

Only recently tlie old Mahttriiijs^ of Porohat 
died, and all his eetatefl, except Kudaikela^ were 
restored to bis son. Tbe reason for this act of 
elemency on tho part of GovernTnent was tbat^^ on 
ji fuller inquiry, it was evident that many excuaae 
were to bo mode for the conduct of Urjun BIngh, 
and that the premature placing of a price upon his 
head bud driven him against his better judgment 
into the anna of the mutineers. 
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CHAPTEE X 

THE OABDEN OP A THOUSAND TREES 

It is a picturesque title—The Garden of a Thousand 
Trees—and, if somewhat fanciful, yet given with a 
true touch of Oriental imagination and love of 
high-sounding words. A huge mango tope, con¬ 
taining a thousand trees, some of which still 
remain, was known as Hazari, and round these 
a village grew, spreading in time into the modern 
town of Hazaribagh, the Garden of a Thousand 
Trees. Such is the interpretation of the name 
the oldest of the inhabitants give, one of them 
adding, with pardonable pride in his native town, 
that this is the Garden of Chota Nagpore, and 
that the motto over the old gateway of the . 
Emperors at Delhi might well be written of 
Hazaribagh: 

* If there is a paradise on earth, it is here, it 
is here.’ 

It is a charming approach along the Bagoda 
road, and the sight of the town, half hidden in its 
wealth of trees, is a welcome one. For if Hazaribagh 
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be a Paradise, it is another matter getting there. 
It is the old story of the push-push again, from 
which a journey in Chota Nagpore seems in¬ 
separable. Giridih is the nearest railway station, 
seventy-three miles away, and after crawling that 
distance in a push-push, with perhaps a delay at 
the Barakar if the river is in flood, one is in a 
mood to appreciate the first glimpse of Hazaribagh. 

The few miles just outside the town aflord 
some of the best views along the whole stretch 
of road from Giridih. It is typical of Chota 
Nagpore, all undulating and well wooded, with hills 
scattered here and there, rising solitary and abrupt 
over the countryside. The colours of the land¬ 
scape, rich with every shade, seem to blend one 
with another in a soft delicate haze that envelops 
all things in its marvellous light. Every passing 
season adds some fresh dominating colour to the 
scene—the brilliant yellow of the sirguja, the 
gorgeous red of the palas, or the rich bright greens 
everywhere, that only the Indian rains can ever 
quite produce. 

Drawing near to Hazaribagh the road runs 
straight towards Silwar hill that blocks the way. 
It is popularly known to Europeans as Tower Hill, 
from the old survey tower that crowns the top, and 
the road bending sharply round at its foot comes 
suddenly on a fine open view of the land beyond. 
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The number of little ooaicd hills that rise up all 
over the plateau is a strLking feature of the laud- 
ricape. On the left is Kunimri, called CTihrAltar, 
be<^aueo of ite euppoeed reeenihlance to the famous 
roch ^ beyond lies Sita^arha, the highest of them 
all, with a tea garden on its slopes; behind 
Hazorihagh/isee Bamunbeh on the Jiauigarh road 
with Binada^ and Tibat further off to the right 
and Bunjecta noarei- at hand completing the 
circle of liilla that lie tike watch-towers round 
Hazaribagh. 

The town itself is almost hidden in its garden 
of trees. Every compound has Its share of sal and 
niui, kftrang and tatnarlnd, and every road is an 
avenue. Only away to the left, high up, on the 
other aide of the fine large lake, tlie Reformatory 
stands out, white and prominent. It is a long low 
building with wings projecting on either side, and 
round those w'ho in days gone by have been 
immured within its walls strange traditions linger 
among the older inhabitants of Hap.aribagh, 'Pwenty 
years ago it was the European Penitentiary, only 
abolished in 1B82, when the troops which had kept 
it under control were removed altogether from the 
station- From all the accounts that reiuiun, the 
old building must have closed its gates on some 
curiona obaracteni in those days. When the 
Penitentiary was first started, the innmtcs seetn to 
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hAve been treated witii great laxity, and to have 
had by no means a very bad time of it. But with 
the introduofcion of Bomo partinularly desperate 
charaotere a more stiingeDt appHoation of disciplitie 
became necessary. PriBoners were constantly 
escaping, and many an exciting chase haa taken 
plaoo over the smTonuding countiy. But it ia 
hard for a EaicpDan to hide himself in India, and 
few got clear away. The attempt Ui tighten the 
reine of authority, however, only aggravated the 
existing spirit of insubordination and finally led to 
an open outbreak among the inmates. The officer 
in charge at the time waa warned one morning, as 
he was about to start ou his round of iuspection, 
that an attack upon him hod been planned. He, 
however, was not to be deterred from his usual 
round, and wae only saved from a violent attsiek on 
the part of half a dozen of the most desperate con¬ 
victs by the strength and address of the chief warder. 
This man’s enormous physigue and exceptfonal 
strength have left a great impression on the native 
imagmation, who atUl talk of him as the ' largest 
Englishman ’ they have ever seen. lie is said to 
have been at one time in the army and to have 
been a noted pugihst. It was well for him if h« 
had been, for he too hod many narrow escapee in 
the Penitentiary, if report speaks true. 

One of the most ootonou.‘s convicts who have left 
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strange rumours behind them was a certain captain 
in the army, well known at one time in Calcutta, 
and said to have been on the vice-regal staff. 
The story, as it is stiU told in Hazaribagh, is that 
he misappropriated some gymkhana funds and, 
when detection became inevitable, fled up country. 
Here some time later he was recognised by a 
private in his old regiment. Brought back to 
Calcutta and convicted, he was sent to serve his 
time in the Hazaribagh Penitentiary. But the 
strangest part of the rumour is yet to come. After 
his release, he is said to have gone south to 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, and taken service under 
the Nizam, but turning up again some time later 
in the Soudan he made his last appearance as the 
Mahdi himself. How such a wild story can have 
originated only those who know the ways of rumour 
in the East can at all understand. One can only 
wonder what atom of truth there is in the midst 
of such amazing improbability. 

There are many more stories of doctors, lawyers, 
sergeants, and others, who must have proved 
a strange crew when brought together within the 
walls of the Penitentiary. What was once the 
chapel still retains the coloured representations of 
the four Evangelists covering all one wall of the 
room, painted by the convict who was known as 
the ‘ pirate ’ and whom rumour designates as the 
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Too^t iLccomplishcd and moat desperate chnmeter 
ever confined there. 

After the Penitentiary had been closwd, partly 
DU account of the insubordinatiun which had been 
rife there and partly yii account of the removal of 
the troops without which it would have beeuhnpoij- 
sible to maintain it, the building was opened again 
a abort time later aa a reformatory. Tliere are 
now something like a hundred and eighty Imya 
occupying it, varying in age from sis to eighteen. 
They have all been sent there for some more or less 
aerious offence that gave promise of the yonthlul 
offenders developing intu babltuHl criminals In 
later life, if prompt meaenrea were not taken while 
they were still of an impresaionable age. Tn the 
lleformatoiy they lead a healthy life, worlcing in 
the large adjoining garden or leamlug carpei^ter- 
ing, tailoring, weaving, or bootmaking, and always 
with the chance of being hired out as labourers or 
aervante, if after two years their record is good. 
They are a bright-looking lot of boye* going about 
their w^ork cheerfully and seemingly couteuted 
with their lot. 

It is a ntriking contrast that they form, in 
bearing and demeanour, to the men in the Jail 
beyond. In the one, the buoyancy and hope of 
youth remain and a future: in the other, the 
convicts, ticketed and numbered, move slowly in an 
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awful, never broken sileucc, os ii they had lost the 
fXJwer for all save a doll jneuhanioal round of 
labour. Never bo much as misin;:' their eyes, they 
plod on dully with their work, in a stillness that 
j^Tows luaddeninitj and appalling, as the long-djaw'ii 
lainntes creep slowly by. Doepair is as absent as 
hope on the ffteea of the workers: they move like 
men who have lost all interest, end listlessly wfilli 
through their parts. With typical l^aatem resigna'- 
tion, each has uttered his * kismet * and passed out 
of life beyond oil possible life and feeling. The 
future, if there be one, is too remote to count. 

There are convicts from all parts of Chota 
Nagpore here. It is the central Jail for the %vliole 
province, and, standing just behind the Belormatory, 
it covers a large area of ground with its watch-tower 
in the centre and numerous wards opening out 
from it in a circle. In oue, a iiuiuber of prisoners 
are beating out aJue fibre to be made into rope. It 
is simple labour and work that the least intelligent 
con do. Outside the iTail a huge bed of aloes, 
trim and regular, has boon planted for thrs pur¬ 
pose, extending all along one aide of the lake and 
away beyond, a patch of grey-blue against the 
HUrrouucling green. In another ward the men are 
busy at weaving, preparing the cloth for their 
own prison garb, and making dkurrieA and rough 
(carpets. In one of the sheds, on tbe opposite aide, 
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is a printing press, managed entirely by convicts, 
many of whom are skilled workmen in their own 
trades. 

Hazaribagh owes much to Sir George Campbell, 
a Lieutenant-Governor of thirty years ago. He 
visited the station twice, spending portions of the 
hot weather there and contemplating making it 
the Government resort instead of Darjeeling during 
the summer months and rains. For his use, the 
fine large circuit house was built near the lake, and 
the road from Bagoda made to save the long detour 
by Dumri from Calcutta to Hazaribagh. It was 
during Sir George Campbell’s time in 1874 that 
Lord Northbrook, the only Viceroy who has ever 
visited Chota Nagpore proper, came to Hazari- 
bagh, passing on thence to Ranchi. Lord Cromer, 
then Major Baring and Private Secretary was 
among those who accompanied the Viceroy, and 
the journey was accomplished from Giridih, partly 
on horseback, partly by palki, and partly in 
carriages. Lord Northbrook, in his diary, voicing 
the complaint, which is not yet silent in Chota 
Nagpore, of the bad condition of the roads. 

Under the trees, in a comer of the Katcherry 
compound and bordering the road, is a curious 
monument, without name or inscription, for an 
explanation of w’hich, as of so many things in 
Chota Nagpore, one inquires in vain. There seems 
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to be absolutely no authentic record of any kind con¬ 
cerning it. Carefully railed in and well preserved, 
it remains a mystery, only a strange tradition 
lingering round it among some of the natives of 
the town. It is a simple monument, a tall stone 
pillar, raised on a flight of steps and surmounted by 
an urn roughly carved in stone. During the Kol 
mutiny of 1831, so runs the native legend. Captain 
Taylor, commanding the 10th Eamgarh Light In¬ 
fantry, was treacherously murdered in the Eaja’s 
house at Sambalpur, in what are now known as the 
Central Provinces. The men of his regiment buried 
their dead commandant at Sambalpur, but, desirous 
of having some memorial of him at the headquarters 
of the Eamgarh Battalion, they sent his hair to 
Hazaribagh, erecting over it the monument in the 
Katcherry compound, similar to the one placed 
over his grave at Sambalpur. Another version of 
the story says that it was the commandant’s coat 
that was sent to Hazaribagh, adding that his hat 
was sent to Purulia, a third monument of the 
same kind being erected there. It is a curious 
tradition, well known among the older natives of 
the town, but it seems impossible now to discover 
whether it has any foundation at all, or if, hke so 
many legends of the East, it has been invented to 
account for the other^vise unaccountable. 

The old lines at the other end of the town, with 
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some of the cantonment buildings, still remain, 
recalling the days when Hazaribagh w'as the most 
important military centre of Chota Nagpore. Fifty 
years before the station became the civil head¬ 
quarters of the distiict, the Ramgarh Local Force— 
famous in Chota Nagpore history—had been raised 
and quartered here. For just over a hundred 
years it remained a military centre, never, except 
for one or two brief periods, without at least some 
troops in cantonments. It was an excellent site, 
with its fine open parade-ground and what must 
once have been extensive barracks. But in spite 
of the healthiness of the town there was much 
sickness latterly among the troops, and, any urgent 
need for their presence having long since disappeared, 
Hazaribagh was finally given up as a mihtar}' station 
twenty years ago. 

Some of the old cantonment buildings are now 
occupied by the Dublin University Mission. The 
main bungalow was once the military hospital with 
a splendid frontage of something like three hundred 
and fifty feet. It was on the point of being 
demolished when the Mission applied for it, 
receiving a grant of it from Government at the 
merely nominal rent of three rupees a year. This 
building now forms the residence of the Brother¬ 
hood, the schools and hospitals having separate 
premises close by in the same compound. Only 
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making a beginning here ten years ago, the 
Mission has done a very large amount of work, 
starting outposts in various parts of the district, 
opening dispensaries and supplying services for the 
European population. It has been its object to 
carry on medical work side by side with religious 
teaching, and to this it undoubtedly owes a large 
measure of its success. The fine church close by 
the Mission was built in 1842 for the British troops 
then stationed here, and for this the Brotherhood, 
in addition to its many other duties, supplies the 
services. 

On the other side of Hazaribagh lies the 
Eamgarh road, running down to the Damuda 
valley and on to Kanchi, through some of the most 
charming bits of scenery, to which it is impossible 
for illustrations to do full justice. Hazaribagh 
is a land of jungle, with open stretches here and 
there, where the cultivator has reclaimed the land 
and cultivates his crop. So busy has he been in 
cutting down the timber that, although huge tracts 
of forest still remain, very few of the trees have 
attained the dignity of age or grown to their full 
size. Often the land for miles is covered with 
nothing but young sal jungle, small and stunted, 
probably growing on the site of some older forest 
that has entirely disappeared. So constant is the 
demand for timber that it would not be profitable 
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to leave the trees until they reached maturity. 
Young sal saplings are particularly useful to the 
native in building his house, making his plough or 
fashioning his bullock-cart or sagar, and as soon as 
they grow to a useful size they are ruthlessly cut 
down. The native has no other instrument for 
felling the trees than the tanga (axe)—that weapon 
of so many uses that the young Munda or Santal 
rarely moves far afield without. The cutting of a 
full-grown tree would be a great undertaking, and 
few that can be made useful are allowed to grow 
to their full height. 

But here and there in the jungle, or along the 
roads or clustering round a village, magnificent 
trees are to be found—the banyan, with its wonder¬ 
ful downward-growing roots and its multiplicity 
' of trunks, spreading out its thick leafy branches 
like a patriarch among trees : the pepul, escaping 
the hand of the destroyer by reason of its sanctity, 
with its flower-decked shrine at its feet, rising up 
tall and venerable above the village it protects: 
the tamarind, with its delicate lace-like leaves 
showing every detaU against the perfect blue of 
the sky, resembling some exquisite miniature for 
clearness and colouring. Only rarely where the 
hiuid of man is more apparent, the gold mohur is 
to be seen. It is a glorious tree when in full 
blossom, and the hot weather sees it at its best. 
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It is the time for colour everywhere. Then the 
gold mohur is ablaze with red and yellow, vindi¬ 
cating its right to its place of honour among 
Eastern trees: the cotton, bare but for its wealth of 
crimson bods, that stand out clear against the sky, 
on the leafless branches: the palas, a thicker mass 
of salmon red: and the mango heavy with its 
long shoots of tiny green-white blossoms—aU add 
their touch of colour to the landscape. Though 
the glorious greens of the rains have long since 
passed and the grass and undergrowth in the 
jungles are withering at the first touch of the hot 
winds, it is yet the time of all others for colour and 
effect among the wealth of trees that seem to have 
chosen this fertile plateau two thousand feet above 
the sea as the spot where they can revel in pro¬ 
fusion. 

To the people many of these jungle trees have 
a peculiar importance. In spite of the large clear¬ 
ings of the forest and extended cultivation, the 
improvident peasant still depends on Nature for a 
large portion of his means of subsistence. The 
hot weather is the time of famine ; and the paddy 
crop, gathered long since and lived upon through 
the winter months, grows scarce as the long dry 
season advances. Then it is that the cultivator 
turns to the jungle to supply the deficiency. 

The poorest classes depend most of all upon 
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the malma crop. It bursts into blossom at the 
very beginning of the hot weather, at the time when 
the fortunes of the people are yearly approaching 
their lowest ebb. It is the slack season among the 
cultivators, and the gathering of the mahua forms 
a welcome task, the whole village often turning out 
to bring in the crop. The grass is sometimes 
burnt away beneath the mahua tree so that it may 
be easier to gather the blossoms and the risk of 
damage to them may be less. The women equip 
themselves with baskets, piling them one on the 
top of the other on their heads, and the children 
carry brooms to clear the ground, after all the 
blossoms have been gathered, in readiness for the 
next fall. During the short period—only about 
fifteen days—that the mahua falls, the villagers, in 
some parts, practically live in the jungle, the men 
finding plenty to do in carrying away the crop in 
banghis, as fast as the women and children can 
collect it. 

The mahua is considered by the people by no 
means a luxury but rather as a subsistence diet 
when nothing better is procurable. Yet often for 
weeks together during the hot weather it is their 
staple food. Laid out to dry on a smooth bare 
patch of ground that has been especially prepared 
and cleaned, the blossoms become quite dry and 
shrink to half their original size, changing from 
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while to hrowii. Thfi iiiahiia is often eaten alone, 
lint '^v'hei'O it is possible sal seeds and riee are mixed 
mth It to improve the flavour. Tlic uiAhua is first 
boiled, and the sal seeds, previonsly dried In the 
sun and roasted, are theu added with u smnU quan¬ 
tity of rice. Ill spite of its strong flavour when 
first gatliered, the inahna bceomes almost tastelerin 
when boiled. 1'rom the distilled blossoms, however, 
is mode the weD-knovra country spirit on sale in 
eveiy liquor shop. It itt highly inUixicatitig and 
needs a large proportion of water to make it drink¬ 
able. Tho native as a rule likes quantity, and the 
liquor is sold with only one part spirit and twenty 
parts water. The prloe is the small sum of two 
pice (one halfpenny) per qnart for this quality, and 
the consumption is consequently large. 

The population of Hazonbagh, occupied mostly 
in Ihe fields and jungles, is sparsely scuttered all 
over the district. La^e towns are rare. U is a 
land without manufactures, and causes to attract a 
rtiral population to large centroa are almost ontirciy 
wanting. The great exceptions are the coal mines 
on the border of the district in the Giridifa fiinb- 
division, and even those: have been largely recruited 
by labour from outside. 

The Giridih mines were the first to he worked 
in Chota Niigporc. As early as liifil a start was 
mode, some years before the railway entered the 
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dislirict, and ’\vhcii Oili tiu^ coal hail to ht^ cnrted to 
the Ganges by road. But with the completion of 
the bfancL line in 1865 the woiiong of the miiies 
rapidly developed, iitid CHridih is now one of the 
huaicat coal-dcMa in Bengal. 

Mica, found in large r^uaniities near Kodamta 
in the extreme north-wes^t of the district ahnoat on 
the Gaya border, constitutea the only other impor¬ 
tant labour centre, The tea gardens that onoe 
flonrisbed in the district and employed large 
uombera of local coolies, have most of them fallen 
vietims to hard times and ceased to work, Lac 
cultivation, though engaging many hands, does not 
take the people from their botnes. The lac, a 
rsHinous substance secreted by an insect round the 
branches of the palas, pepul, and other trees, is 
gathered twice a year and fonns a profitable em¬ 
ployment and an extra addition to the cultivator’s 
income. Sngor cane is growTi all over the district, 
and in the illustrations the villagers are seen 
extracting the juice in the most primitive of mills 
worked by band. 

Ichak and Chatra, two old native towns, once 
famous and important, are intoresting and tj'pical 
of Chota Nagpore, giving one a glimpse of what it 
must once have been and of the change that has 
befallen it. The one was famous as the home of a 
feudal Baja of the old days; the other owed its 
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importance to its large annual fair. But the days 
of petty potentates and great yearly gatherings for 
trade and commerce are past, and Chatra and lohak 
bear stamped upon them the impress of decay. 

Ichak, picturesque in its fallen grandeur, is a 
city of ruins over which Ichabod is ’writ large. 
The palace of the Baja of Eamgarh, its chief 
glory, must have been a splendid building in its 
heyday with its high dome-shaped gateway and 
courtyard with galleries and countless suites of 
rooms. It was three stories high, and a terrace on 
the roof looked down over the town and all the 
surrounding country far afield. It is a scene of 
utter desolation, with its rooms dismantled and 
even the woodwork roughly torn away to build a 
newer house at Padma. Building after building is 
nothing now but a heap of stones, and as one passes 
along the mined corridors and through the deserted 
apartments one has to pick one’s way among the 
ddbris. It is only a few years since the last Rani 
died here, but her successor has lost no time in 
completing the ruin that must have been in 
progress long before. The terrace on the roof, 
where, in the old days, the Baja idled with 
his courtiers, or the ladies of the harem took 
the air secure from observation and intrusion, 
affords a striking scene of Ichak in its desolation. 
Just below, across the road, lies an enclosure that 
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H’fts Otir^e tihe park, now' all overthrown witk 
rank grass and bramblns, its pirtnmtjtiR atone fhate- 
way half bidden in a mass of jungle growth, VTbile 
Iwyond is the long low building in whieh the Eaja is 
said to have kept, at oue thiie, ua luiuiy m a do^en 
tigcrfi caught in the forest near by. Away on the 
other side, lies the Ibmi'a tank, with Its llight of 
steps all round, and the remains of tho pillars that 
supported the roof, and the stone built ijhaf where 
the ladies of the house could enter unseen. The 
tank is fast becoming filled up and the water has 
almost disappeared sawe for a shallow pool, muddy 
and green-coated, that completes the look of min 
and neglect. Further oS are many other tanks, 
built, as the native will still relate, by this Tiaja 
or that, in the palmy days of Ichak. Thnrc arc 
temples, too, everywhere, peeping out hero and 
there among the trees. No less than twenty-five, 
it is said, can be ooimtcd from the roof of the 
palace, and, from the number that catch the eye at 
a casual glance, Ichak deser^'cs the name of a city 
of temples. They are the only part of the 
handiwork of a post geuemtion that bus not 
shared in the genera] decay, and, numerous as they 
are, worshippera never fail to keep them in rough 
repair. 

Further off, on the outskirts of the town, is 
an or monastery, occupied by about forty 
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Braliitiins, who ept^ud hfirs & time of meditntioii 
and study duriii|» the intervals of their itinerancies 
among the holy places of India, (fe is ft remark- 
ahly well-kept building, with its clean white walla 
and verandah filled, with geraninms, crotons, and 
nasturtinms—anusual dowers for native decoration. 
Inside, round the courtyard, are the lodgings for the 
priests and the temple with its curtained doorway 
on the further side. A long high-walled gartlen, 
filled with fino trees, adjuina the building and strikes 
one again wth the care that has been hestowed 
upon it. Fresh and well kept, awake with the stir 
of coming and departing guests, it hna survived 
the general min of Ichak. 

Chatra is beat remembered fts the soene of the 
last stand of the muttiieerH in this part of Chotii 
Ntigpoie. But the one eventful chapter in the history 
of the town was eoon closed, and u stone monmneut, 
without name or ingcriptioni is all that remains hi 
mark the site of the battle and pmsorve the memory 
of those who fell. The market here was once the 
largest and moat important in the district, and the 
cattle fair, hold annually during the Desarii- 
festival, attracted dealera from all parts of Bengal 
and the north-west. Close by the borders of Gaya 
and PaJamftu, and in touch with the tributary States, 
it was weU situated in a country unapproached for 
miles by a line of rail. But the days of its impor- 
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tonoe are long since past, and, like oil the big fairs 
of Chota Nagpore, it must eventually disappear 
before the opening out of the country and the 
steadily improving means of communication oil 
over the district. 


CHAPTER Xr 


THz: cnawKiNO of k mjk 

The cry of ‘ The King ia dead' qnjohly merges in 
the accliunationa of ^Long live the King' in the 
Raja's palace. The soxue company that ussombleB 
for the funeral rites remaina to feast at the board 
of tho now chief and see him, with due pomp and 
solemnity, seated on the f^adi. For eleven days 
the mourning lasts, then the scene rapidly changes 
and the festivities of the installation begin. 

Xt is the atnallest of vi lilies right away in the 
jungle, where stir and exeitement rarely come. 
But to-day, it is evident, events of unnsual im¬ 
portance are taking place. The sun has barely 
risen over the neighbouriug line of hills, but every 
soul in the village seems to he up and about. 
Some have not retired to rest all night, others 
have risen even earlier than usual before the dawn. 
Groups gather here and there along the village 
street, moving oil one by one towards the Xtaja’s 
palace to join a larger crowd that has already 
collected outside its gates. Within, the old Baja, 
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who has long since passed the allotted span of hfe, 
and who, for sixty years, has been their chief, lies 
dying. 

It is the most unpalatial of palaces. Built like 
aU the other houses of the village, mostly of wattle 
and mud, larger and on a more extensive scale but 
with few added comforts or conveniences, it is only 
distinguishable by its slightly more pretentious air. 
A high wall shuts out all view of the house from 
the village road, save an irregular cluster of roofs, 
that rise above, fitting into one another and over¬ 
lapping in curious confusion, giving no idea of 
what mamier of rooms there may be within. Bound 
the broad entrance in the mud-built wall, with its 
rickety wooden gates, a crowd of the poorer villagers 
wait, peering into the courtyard or seated on the 
ground in silent groups, stolid and expectant only 
of the inevitable. Meanwhile, they make them¬ 
selves as comfortable as may be, chewing betel nut 
or taking long whiffs from the hookahs they have 
brought to while away the time. Further off, 
half a dozen youths, more eager for excitement, 
anticipate in subdued, half-muttered whispers the 
doings of the installation ceremonies soon to come. 

Inside the gateway there is a large courtyard. 
The low straggling house itself forms two sides, 
while the high mud wall that faces the road is 
continued on the fourth side, completing the square. 
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in one corner standing the Thakur Bari with its 
double circular roof where the family god resides. 
All round there is a look of absolute neglect. The 
hard sun-baked floor, generally well swept and 
clean, lies thick with dust and odds and ends of 
rubbish, a heap of ashes and evil-smelling refuse 
thrown carelessly in a comer close against the 
house. The door that leads through the wall into 
the wilderness of a garden beyond has lost both 
lock and latch, and swings back creaking in the 
wind, a huge stone beside it having long since done 
service as the easiest and least troublesome method 
of keeping it shut at night. The house, only boasting 
of two stories for a portion of its length, shows 
every evidence of the same neglect. The broad 
verandah is as unswept as the courtyard, and the 
torn strips of matting, and two cane-bottom chairs 
that look unsafe and um’nviting, are all that is 
visible in the way of furniture. Over the wooden 
biJustrade of the verandah that runs along the 
upper story hangs a bright-coloured Hari, adding 
its one vivid patch of colour as it flaps in the early 
morning breeze that stirs with the dawn. Behind, 
crouching in the shadow, is a group of women 
peeping down curiously between the rails at the 
crowd below, ever and anon shrinking back timidly 
and drawing their face-cloths closer. A flock of 
pigeons, circling in the air above, alight fearlessly 
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on balustrade and balcony, tbeir soft cooing 
and flutter of wings the only sound that breaks the 
stillness outside the house. 

In the courtyard below there are fewer people, 
mostly of the better sort. Brahmins many of them, 
seated cross-legged and reading dihgently from 
their sacred books—long strips of paper closely 
printed with the heavy Sanskrit type. They form 
a striking picture. Every thought and passion por¬ 
trayed on human features are there. The old priest, 
sitting wrapped in contemplation close beside the 
verandah steps, bears on his ascetic face, clear cut, 
immovable, every mark of the mystic, of meditation 
on things unseen and aloofness from the world. 
His deep fathomless eyes gaze straight before him 
into space, as if they looked beyond into the 
unknown where the spirit of the dying man is 
passing and communed with the Lord of Creation, 
Preservation, and Destruction. Beside him, craft 
and greed look out of a sharp pinched face and 
shifty eyes that even now pay no attention to the 
sacred book before them, but rove round the court¬ 
yard, with their calculating gaze, as if summing 
up the cunning of the others seated there and 
weighing them against his own. Further off, fat 
and old, sprawls the needy cousin and hanger-on 
of the family, moodily counting up his chance 
under the new rule and wondering if the crumbs 
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that fall from the Baja's table xiill Ise as plGntjful 
as of yore. In a. comer near the gateway, tlu* 
>'illage baniya (shopkeeper) and luahajan (money¬ 
leader) have thrust themselves into better company, 
busily comparing Lhe Baja's indebtedness in their 
accounts and consulting os to n'hat means to take 
to ensure its payment by bis successor- The 
mohajan shakes his head. He has lent no less 
than 'rupees three hundred’—at least he lent 
‘rupees seventy-five/ but with interest in a lew 
inoLiths it has amounted to‘rupees three hundred 
—he doubts if ho will ever see it all again* It will 
bo a question of a compromiBe, ho fears. Still 
fortunately he refused to advance a loan of * rupees 
one hundred' that the Baja Ijesought him for, 
scarcely ten days ago. The haiijya is in better 
plight. The dobt to him is larger, but he ia also a 
tenant of the Rnja's and he can withhold his rent 
till hifl claim is satisfied. But the mahajan shakes 
bis head again. ' A debt,’ he mutters pessimistically, 
quoting an old Bastem proverb as he moves away, 
‘is like an ugly daughter: both hang heavy on 
one’s hands.' 

It ia the same all through the throng, with only 
an exception here and there. Everywhere greed 
and self-seeking are uppermost: nothing but con¬ 
siderations of possible gain or loss has brought the 
majority of the crowd to await the Baja’s end. Life 
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to them is only of momentous interest so far as it 
touches their pockets. They will score, it is true, in 
the feastings and enforced liherality of the Raja that 
must accompany the srad and installation cere¬ 
monies, but most of them are tenants of the estate, 
and the salaami will be a grievous burden—half a 
year’s rent at least. Only in one small group can 
any genuine regret for the Raja’s death be traced. 
They are some of the chief tenants of the estate 
sitting in a group in the middle of the courtyard, 
old men all of them who knew the Raja in his 
youth, who have grown up with him side by side 
and waited at his father’s deathbed as they now wait 
at his, paying their last tribute of genuine respect 
for one whose passing away cuts another link With 
the past to which in thought and spirit they 
belong. 

From uithin, comes the low droning sound of 
the Brahmins’ voices as they chant their mantras 
(incantations) for the passing of the Raja’s soul. 
Beside the bed stand the guru, (spiritual adviser), 
dignified, refined, ascetic, with a powerful clear-cut 
face and tall stooping figure that might have 
graced a pope or cardinal, and the porohii (priest), 
a strange contrast, short, fat, unctuous, with 
sensuous mouth and keen ferret-like eyes behind 
which lies a whole volume of the lust of the flesh. 
Unceasingly in apparently endless repetitions the 
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low monotuiiuiis rhy tihm of thoir fuimultis goes on— 
ilie only sonnd that breaks the long silence of the 
crowd without. 

Then suddenly they cease. A hush of breath¬ 
less expectation holds tire throng in the courtyard 
luid in the road beyond the gates. Kaeh man 
stands spellbound, the sharp cessation of till noise 
within, typical of the rending veil of life, more 
impressive than the droning manim$. But a 
niouient lateri the long-dmvc'ti wail of the women 
bursts from the inner apartinents, and the singsong 
intonations of the Brahmins, now' pitched in a 
louder, shriller key, begin again, telling that all is 
over. The momentuiy tension relieved, there is a 
quick movement among the crowd. 'J'lie Baju is 
dead, and a stir of excitement at last breaks 
through the celni apathy of the waiting groups, 
those near at hand pressing mnnd the door of the 
inner room to catch a glimpse of the scene within 
and salute the new Eaja as he issues forth. 
Inside, the priests, having led the dead man'^a son 
and successor to another apartment, request per¬ 
mission to carry out the fane ml obsequies, in 
phrases Jong fi.xed hy time-honoured custom. ' A 
stranger,’ they say, ' has come into thy country : 
he is poor and the journey that ho pursues is long: 
all that thou seest is tliine; give him, wo pray 
thee, what he needs.' 
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The iiiet and cssentiiil pari of tho funeral cexe- 
moiiy is pstfornicd that saine day. The Haja s 
body, covered with a auow-whitc cloth, is brought 
out on a litter and carried to the haulis of the rivet 
that flows near by. There the funeral pyre has 
been erected and the last rites over the body of the 
dead are performed. The new Raja, directe<l 
always by the and the yioro/rii and guided by 
many fixed rules and formulas, sets light to the 
pyre. The noise of the drums and the plaintive 
fjoft-toiied notes of the flutes, mingling with the 
swinging recilatives of the Bitihrulna and the deep 
vibrating voice of the tpiTji that dominates them 
all, make a weird and solemn funeral march, 
while the flames leaping round the bier add their 
touch of straugeueas to the sceno. As they finally 
flicker and die out, the ashes of the Kaja are 
reverently collected and carefully preserved, to be 
taken later to the Ganges, the sacred river where 
every orthodox Hindu hopes to find his way at 
last. 

Ten days of moumihg follow. Most of the 
observances that fill up the time are meaningless 
to those of another creed, Even the monmera 
themselves seem to know little of what should be 
done, prompted from first to lost by the priests. 
Everything is in the hands of the and 

porohit, and the people, iguoraob and super- 
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stitious, obey imijlicltly nil that they direct. On 
the day following the futicmi an earthen vessel 
filled with water is hung an the branch of a banyan 
tree jofit outtiiii© tho village. Jt is a libation to the 
departed spirit, and round it collect the BrahniinE!, 
seating themselves on the ground with tJieir saored 
books, Gila and Bhaghafc, reading passages aloud 
or reciting long ittanfras. 

Observances such as these fill up the time until 
the tenth day. JJiiring all this period the son 
and successor of the dead Raja must go un- 
ahaved. No razor is allowed to touch liia head 
until the tenth day, and then its work must he 
complete, leaving no single hair on head or chin. 
Washed and shaven, he is ready to perform the 
final rites—the srad CBremony in honour of the 
dead. 

Round a msgnificont banyan tree timt grows 
Ijeyond the Raja's house, close on the edge of the 
jungle, the ceremony bakes place. An enormona 
crowd haa gathered. Many Rajas froni the neigh¬ 
bourhood have come to pay a last tribute of re¬ 
spect to tlieir brother chief and to Rsaiet at the 
installation cf his son. liepresentativcs from 
every village on the estate have not failed to put in 
an appearance ns their lost act of service; while no 
less than six hundred Brahmins, attracted from 
far and near, have assembled, and, nest to the local 
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Eajas, have the place of honour, beneath the 
banyan tree, at the rites about to be performed. It 
is a vast concourse of white-robed mourners, in 
which the new Baja is the central figure. Bare¬ 
footed and bareheaded, hke the rest of the throng, he 
is clothed in a single sheethke garment of spot¬ 
less white, thrown round his shoulders and reach¬ 
ing almost to the ground. Beside him are the never 
absent guru and porohit always at hand to guide 
and prompt. Bound to the tree is the finest bull 
that can be procured, to be released before the 
other ceremonies begin, with much formality and 
many blessings from the Brahmins. Henceforward 
he is sacred and may roam about at will, damaging 
the crops if he pleases, without fear of any 
serious retaliation. The Brahmini bull is safe 
from molestation. 

Then begin again the long intoning of 
mantras and reading of the sacred books, all the 
mourners seated on the ground with eyes down¬ 
cast, impassive, muttering prayers and invocations 
or doing silently. It swells to a perfect babel 
of sound at times, the low monotonous singsong 
voices, each intent on its own repetition, rendering 
everything uninteUigible. Among the Brahmins 
pass the Baja’s servants, distributing to them 
clothes, blankets, and even cooking utensils. The 
priests continue their devotions, never so much as 
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oncje raising thoir eyes to look at the and 

apparently Bupremely unmindful of their presence, 
though noue will forget to take them carcfnlly 
away when the eereiuouies ccaso. 

Meanwhile a pot of rice is being prepared iu 
the centre of the group. Wheti cooked it is placed 
in an earthen veoeel aud carried by the liaja, who 
leads the way. The whole company, to the music of 
drums, kettle-drums, and Ihites, forms a proocasion 
to the river. Arrived there, the food is committed 
to the water, the Brahmms crying appropriate m««» 
trasy in loud long-dra^vn ivaiJs of euppUcation and 
lamentation. ' 0 river, on whose breast is peace, 
thou kno'west whither the soul of the departed 
hath tied. Bear, then, on thy swift-flowljig stream, 
this vessel, that in the place where he hath gone 
the dead may not feel the ponga of hunger, or, 
thinking that his name is forgotten, brood in 
eternal grief and sonow.' So ends the srad cere¬ 
mony. 

At once all sign of muunung is oast aside. 
Hasty preparations are set in train for the instalJa- 
tiou of the new Baja. For the following day, the 
iirst great feast is fixed. The Bmhmins' duties 
duriixg the past days have been no light task— 
long hours of prayer and fasting. Consequently 
they rise ou the tw'clith day with pleasurable antici¬ 
pations of the Baja's hospitality. But un for- 
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tunately a hitch occurs. The news quickly spreads 
that the provisions, sent for from the next district, 
and that have many miles to come from the nearest 
railway station, have not yet arrived. It is an 
awkward predicament. Never before has the tiny 
village of the Eaja been so full of guests. They 
crowd in every house, sleeping ten or twelve in a 
verandah eight feet square, and occupying ever)- 
quarter of the palace courtyard, garden, and 
temporary sheds beyond. The supply of food avail¬ 
able has been already strained to its utmost limits 
during the period of mourning and is utterly 
inadequate to cope with the demands of feasting 
and revelry. The failure of the huge quantities of 
grain and rice, flour and ghee, that should have 
arrived in good time on the eleventh day, is serious 
news. Including the poor, who have also to be 
fed, a company of something like eight hundred 
guests sit waiting the arrival of the expected feast. 
Anxiously they look down the main road for the 
return of the line of bullock carts that have gone 
to meet it. 

But the twelfth day passes and there is no 
sign. Only with great difficulty can sufficient 
food be provided to stay the pangs of hunger, and 
the unfortunate Brahmins who should have spent 
the day in feasting perforce go supperless to bed. 
But they hug the consolation that on the morrow 
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the carts must arrive and the feast wU be all the 
more enjoyed, because delayed. 

The dawn of the following day, however, brings 
no sign or news of the provisions, and throughout 
the long hours the guests sit waiting as before, 
murmuring now at times and some quietly dis¬ 
appearing towards evening, perhaps remembering 
an engagement at another srad ceremony where 
things are likely to be more plentiful. The 
Kaja meanwhile bears the delay with typical 
Eastern equanimity, contrasting strangely with 
what would be the state of mind and feelings of a 
Western host under like conditions. Only a digni¬ 
fied apology is forthcoming to the expectant guests 
and a confident assurance that ‘ to-morrow ’ the 
feast must come. 

It is a sadly diminished company of Brahmins 
that hails the arrival of the feast on the afternoon 
of the third day. Many had taken their departure 
under cover of night, impatient of the delay and 
doubtful if the provisions would ever actually 
arrive. But those who remained are rewarded, for 
the provisions, when they arrive, are ample, every 
bullock cart on the estate seeming to have been 
pressed into the service. 

It is still a large company that sits down to the 
feast when all is ready, covering the whole of the 
Raja’s courtyard and verandah and overflowing 
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through the gateway into the road beyond. In 
the temporary kitchens outside, superintended by 
Brahmins alone so that no defilement may creep 
into the food to affect the caste prejudices of the 
guests, there is tremendous activity. Huge earthen¬ 
ware vessels hold the rice and dal, and each man 
provides his own plate or manufactures one of 
leaves for the occasion. It is long before the last 
one gets his share, and the whole day has passed 
before the feast is ended. 

The Raja is poor and his estate encumbered, 
and he hurries on the installation ceremonies so as 
to shorten the stay of his huge assemblage of 
guests and save undue expense. But the prepara¬ 
tions necessarily take some time, and it is not till 
the tenth day after the srad that all can be readj". 
Great changes have taken place, meanwhile, in the 
outside aspect of his palace. Neglected in the last 
days of the old Raja, it now takes on a gay and 
festive appearance. Much sweeping and many 
applications of whitewash work wonders. Garlands 
of flowers and coloured tinsel, hung on every avail¬ 
able space, make the exterior bright with colour. 
A huge shamiana, borrowed from a neighbouring 
and wealthier Raja, has been erected in the 
courtyard, and here the installation on the gadi 
takes place. 

For this important occasion fresh relays of 
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iruests have been arriving. Those who could not 
get here in • time for the sracl ceremony have not 
failed to put in an appearance for the festivities 
that follow. To provide food for them all becomes 
an increasingly difficult task, yet each must be 
liberally entertained or the Raja’s much-prized 
reputation for hospitahty will be tarnished. But, 
in spite of all that he can do, a contretemps occurs 
on the day before the installation. One of the 
most important Rajas, twenty miles away, arrives 
unexpectedly with a huge following. Now gossip 
whispers that this Raja has come with the secret 
intention of humiliating and embarrassing his host. 
Ten years ago, when he himself was crowned, the 
people of this estate had gone with their Raja in 
enormous numbers to be his guests. Being wealthy, 
food at his installation was plentiful, and these 
guests seized all they could get, even carrying ofi 
home with them cartloads of what they could 
not eat on the spot. Their host could do nothing 
to stop them then, because of the traditions of 
hospitality, but now he, in turn, was the guest, and 
his time for revenge had come. The Raja about 
to be installed was poor, and a large and unexpected 
increase in the number of his guests on the day 
before the ceremony would be, at the least, a great 
inconvenience. Consequently, in gorgeous apparel 
and amidst every possible sign of wealth, the 
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Kaja arrived. Never before had the countiy road 
that led to the village beheld such a display. 
A carriage and pair, preceded by outriders and 
followed by over a hundred mounted sowars, 
besides an innumerable army of servants and 
retainers of all sorts, suddenly loo ming on the 
astonished gaze of the unfortunate Kaja and his 
already distracted attendants, were viewed with as 
much dismay as if they had been a swarm of 
locusts. Smilingly, however, the Kaja welcomed 
his guests, outwardly calm and dignified, though 
inwardly his mind must have been making rapid 
calculations of ways and means. The presence of 
such a gorgeous Kaja and his following was 
doubtless a great honour, but unhappily the burden 
fell on his already exhausted treasury. 

Installed in a quarter of the village hastily pre¬ 
pared for his reception, the newly arrived guest 
sent his servants to the palace with a demand for 
a hundred maunds (8,000 lbs.) of rice and a cor¬ 
responding quantity of grain, flour, and ghee to 
feed his hungry retainers. Even the imperturbable 
digmty of the Kaja was shaken at last. His repu¬ 
tation for hospitality, sacred among his caste, was 
at stake. To provide so much was an absolute im¬ 
possibility. Forty maimds of rice was all that he 
could contrive to muster, and that meant that some 
of his own men must go short. With courtly 
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apologies for the small quantity available, it was 
sent to his guest. The hour of the wealthy 
Baja’s revenge had struck. Contemptuously 
refusing it, he sent back to repeat his original 
demand. When the same answer came again that 
there was no more to be had, his simulated w'rath 
and offended pride knew no bounds. He would 
take nothing from his host, he declared, if that was 
all his idea of hospitality. He would find his own 
prowsions for that night and shake the dust of 
the place off his feet with the dawn. All night 
the village was astir with his preparations for 
departure. At cockcrow, the carriage and pair, 
mth its attendant horsemen, swept out of the 
village, leaving the sacks full of provisions sent by 
the Baja untouched on the road. No sooner had 
he gone than the guests that remained made a 
rush for them and a scramble ensued, each man 
looting all he could. It was a strange scene of 
almost incredible greed and selfishness, but t 3 q)ical 
of the self-seeking and squabbling that go on at 
the ceremonies in connection with a Baja’s instal¬ 
lation. 

The departure of these undesirable guests 
may have been an insult, but it was imdoubtedly a 
great relief and soon forgotten in the interest of 
the events of the day. The time for the installa¬ 
tion had been fixed by the pundits, who had taken 
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endless precautions to ensure the day and hour 
chosen being auspicious. Everything, as at the 
srad ceremony, is in their hands. Few in the 
village were alive when the old Eaja was installed 
sixty years ago, and, though some doubtless have 
been present when neighbouring Eajas have 
mounted the gadi, tradition handed down among 
the priests is deemed the only safe guide. In 
different places different rites hold. There are 
eighty four gadi^ in Chota Nagpore, each with its 
own particular customs, similar in kind but vary¬ 
ing in detail. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the ceremony 
begins. An enormous concourse of spectators 
crowds under the shamiana, in the courtyard and 
verandahs and pressing round the doors. It is a 
wonderful gathering, full of life and interest, with 
its patches of colour here and there, a group of 
gorgeous Eajas, or still more brilliant 'chaprassies 
swinging huge tinsel-covered punkahs, contrasting 
strikingly with the throng of white-robed priests, 
all close-packed, seemingly unmindful of the awful 
heat and unaffected by the overpowering scent of 
attar of roses or the indescribable atmosphere that 
hovers round a native crowd. 

On a raised shrine in the centre under the 
shamiana stands the family idol. It is nothing 
more than a rough unhewn stone, as Nature made 
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it, shapeless and uncarved, but the prized posses¬ 
sion of the Raja’s family from time immemorial. 
Ivnown as Damuda Chandri, it represents Krishna, 
the Lord of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction. 
Strings of flowers and lighted candles surround it 
on the shrine, and, with much bowing and mutter¬ 
ing of formulas, offerings of ghee, rice, and sandal¬ 
wood are placed before it. Close by sits the Raja, 
dressed in the gayest costume his wardrobe can 
furnish, blue velvet and much gold braid with a 
wonderful puggaree of violet shot with gold. 
Beside him stands his brother, scarcely less mag¬ 
nificently attired and holding over him a large 
umbrella with a curiously wrought massive silver 
handle. Near at hand, as ever, are the guru and 
porohit, and behind, in a semicircle, the relatives 
of the family and the Rajas, a blazing hne of 
colour with their puggarees of red, blue, violet, and 
yellow. Further back, unoccupied as yet, is the 
gadi, a carpet covering a raised platform a foot 
from the ground. It is capable of seating about a 
dozen people. Eastern fashion, and there, later, the 
final crowning takes place. 

During the first part of the ceremony, the 
Raja remains close beside the family idol, while 
the offerings are made and the puja continues. 
Mantras, calling down blessings on the Raja, are 
recited—long pauseless phrases, swinging and 
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grandiloquent, rolled out with breathless monotony 
for hours together. 

But at last the idol has been sufficiently 
worshipped and the offerings and prayers com¬ 
pleted. Music, that has been absent hitherto, 
suddenly, at some unseen signal, breaks forth. 
Drums and kettledi’ums clash, and the sound of 
pipes and flutes mingles with the twanging of the 
sitars and bahalas. The Raja rises, and, led by the 
guru and porohit, walks towards the gadi. AH the 
assembly rises simultaneously, and the Brahmins 
acclaim the new chief in verses ascribing to him 
all the virtues and wishing him happiness and 
prosperity. The Raja mounts the step, and, turn¬ 
ing, faces the people, until the babel of sound sud¬ 
denly ceases. Then bowing once more to the idol 
he takes his seat on the gadi. The guru sits on 
his right and the j^orohit on his left while the 
relatives and Rajas form again in a semicircle 
close behind. As soon as the vast company settles 
down again—no light task, so close are they packed 
—bards posted in various parts of the shamiana 
sing long stanzas composed by themselves in the 
Raja’s honour. To understand what they are 
saying is impossible for any but a native born, yet 
one cannot but admire their inexhaustible energy 
and ringing voices. Verse after verse they shout 
at their loudest pitch, never breathless or hoarse. 
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like machines wound up and guaranteed to run 
through their performance, a string of words with 
no full-stops till the end is reached. Suddenly, 
wthout a lowering of the voice or the slightest 
inflection, each one brings his verses to an end, only 
to be succeeded by another equally monotonous 
and apparently equally endless. 

During the self-satisfied performance of the 
bards, one has time to take in the curious scene in 
detail. In the centre, the caudles stiU bum on the 
shrine, throwing the family idol into relief in the 
uncertain light of the shamiana. Filling half the 
space on either side of the gadi are the Brahmins, 
wedged in without an inch of room to spare. In 
front of them pass the Raja’s servants distribut¬ 
ing more cloth and money. The priests score 
heavily, be the ceremony one of mourning or 
rejoicing. A mixed crowd fills the other half of 
the available space in the shamiana. In the first 
rows is a group almost as gorgeous as the Rajas. 
They are doubtless relatives who have come in 
attendance on the neighbouring chiefs. Behind 
them, evidently their followers, sit a number of up- 
country men, distinguishable at once by their bear¬ 
ing and appearance. Some tall, black-bearded, with 
high spotless puggarees, are unmistakably Sikhs, 
others no less tall and striking are Pathans, or Raj¬ 
puts. But these are few. The majority of the guests 
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are drawn from the immediate neighbourhood. 
Bhuiyas or Chetris and every caste of Hindu, they 
sit, stolid and silent, absorbed in the declamations 
of the bards, or half dazzled by the brilliant un¬ 
accustomed spectacle. Further back round the 
doorway, with a sense of detachment as if they 
looked on something in which they had no part, 
stands a group of Santals, their blacker skins and 
broad thick faces marking them out at once as men 
of another race. 

Behind the gadi, long purdahs hang to the 
ground, hiding one of the entrances to the inner 
apartments of the house, and round these peep 
cautiously the female members of the Baja’s 
family. There is not much to be seen of them as 
they glance between the curtains timidly, with 
their veils drawn close against their faces. They 
are strictly purdah-nashin, and no man but their 
own immediate relatives has ever seen them. The 
old Kani is there, looking on at the installation of 
her son that deprives her of her former authority 
in the house, and muttering the old Eastern pro¬ 
verb as to her change of fortune: ‘ When my 
husband lived, I was under a benevolent ruler: 
when my son succeeds to the throne I am under 
the rule of a boor.’ The new Bani is rejoicing in 
her freedom from her mother-in-law’s control. 
‘ The best of mothers-in-law is like a large boil,’ but 
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henceforward she is no one in the house and her^ 
daughter-in-law’s rule is supreme in the zenana. 
The wife of the Baja’s younger brother pulls 
aside the curtain with the extreme of caution, for 
the Baja, being her husband’s elder brother, must 
never look upon her face. She catches a glimpse 
of him now as he sits on the gadi ; but, though he 
has never seen her, she has probably often seen 
him before from the women’s apartments, through 
the bars of which the ladies of the house get many 
a sight of the outside world into which they may 
not enter. 

At length the last of the bards has declaimed 
his ode and the most curious part of the ceremony 
begins. Before the Baja is placed a bowl of 
sandal-wood mixed with water, while on either 
side in front of the gadi two mohurrirs (clerks) 
take up their position, a large brass tray in front 
of each. Then the guru rises, and, taking a new 
white puggaree, proceeds to tie it on the Baja’s 
head over the gorgeous one of shot gold and violet 
he is already wearing. At the same time he 
offers his congratulations, and dipping the third 
finger of his right hand into the bowl of sandal¬ 
wood makes a mark on the Baja’s forehead. The 
porohit and the Brahmins, following him, repeat 
the ceremony, each tying another puggaree on the 
top of the last, until the Baja’s head and face are 
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^almost smothered beneath the weight of the huge 
headdress. When at length it grows too big for 
another puggaree to reach round, an attendant 
lifts the whole edifice off his head and a fresh start 
is made. Ten or twelve times during tlie cere¬ 
mony, the mass of turbans has to be removed, as 
guest after guest comes forward to ‘ crown ’ biin 
and add to the huge ungainly headdress. 

The Bajas, as they perform the ceremony, in 
addition to the puggaree, give the newly installed 
Raja salaami —a present on accession. This is 
placed on the trays on either side of the Baja, the 
mohurrirs writing down the name of the giver and 
the amount of the gift as each one passes. The guests 
give what they like, but for the ryots—tenants of 
the estate—there is a fixed salaami and the in¬ 
stallation means a serious drain on their perennially 
low exchequers. The trays are soon full of rupees, 
and one of the mohurrirs empties them from time 
to time into a huge red bag placed behind the 
Baja on the gadi. It is the last, and, from the 
newly crowned Raja’s point of view, perhaps the 
most important ceremony of the installation. 

The air has grown heavier and more stifling 
with the sickly scent of attar of roses, sandal¬ 
wood, and the strong-smelhng flowers on the sh rine. 
Not a breath of air stirs inside, and the heat under 
the shamiana grows intolerable, and even a native 
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here and there in the crowd nods, half asleep.. 
There is nothing more of interest to take place, and 
one is glad to escape at length from the heavy 
atmosphere. The last puggaree has been tied and 
the Kaja stills sits on the gad,% beneath his huge 
shapeless headdress, tired and listless, but duly and 
with ceremony crowned. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A VANISHINO BIT OF CHOTA NAGPOBE 

The Grand Trunk Road was the making of 
Gobindpur. The decay of the one, depriving the 
other of whatever importance it once possessed, 
now threatens its very existence. Robbery, 
dacoity, and murder, which the courts were placed 
at Gobindpur to control, have long since ceased to 
threaten the traveller along the Grand Trunk Road. 
Traffic has deserted its former highway, and the 
whole interest of the Sub-division centres in the 
coal lands to the south. The days of Gobindpur 
are numbered. 

The railway that has sprung into existence with 
this new industry passes far away from the Grand 
Trunk, and seven miles of dusty road, not always 
in the best of condition, separate Gobindpur from 
Dhanbad station. Jherria itself, the heart and 
centre of the coal-fields, lies four miles further off 
still, on the other side of the line. The coal lands 
stop short south of the railway, and, while one part 
of the Sub-division has undergone extraordinary 
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development, Gobindpur has been left isolated, as 
primitive and untouched as fifty years ago, an^ 
miles away from the centre of industry that still 
looks to it as its administrative headquarters. 

It is in consequence of this that a proposal has 
been made to transfer the courts to Dhanbad. 
There they will be right on the line of rail and 
within reasonable distance of nearly all the 
collieries. Forty-five thousand rupees have been 
lately sanctioned by the Government of Bengal for 
the cost of the transfer, and, as soon as the necessary 
buildings can be completed, Dhanbad will become 
the headquarters of the Sub-division. 

In every way the change from Gobindpur will 
be great—a passing from the old to the new. 
Dhanbad, with its one long street of squalid 
bazaar and block of railway quarters close beside 
the station, is astir night and day with its endless 
succession of passing trains, while, away beyond 
the line, the sky is black with smoke from the 
hundred chimneys of the Jherria coal-field. 

Gobindpur, only seven miles away, has preserved 
aU its old-world seclusion. Nothing more than a 
cluster of houses on the Grand Trunk Road, the 
noise and life, that are the making of Dhanbad, 
have passed it by. It is a perfect ‘ Sleepy Hollow ’ 
undisturbed by the advance of time. Seen from 
any one of the group of rocks, black and grass- 
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^own, that lie scattered here and there behind the 
A^age, it is a landscape of absolute rest and 
content. Below lies the Sub-divisional House and 
the Katcherries, almost hidden out of sight in 
a mass of foliage, one huge cotton tree, a mass 
of bright red blossom without a single leaf of 
green as the cold weather ends, forming a flaming 
landmark of red against the brilliant blue of 
the sky for miles around. Further on, the lake, 
with its island, like a speck of green on the glisten¬ 
ing face of the water, stands out clear in the sun¬ 
light, with the Bandh running straight as a die be¬ 
side it up to the tiny village that clusters, in patches 
of red roof and white stone, among the trees. 
Away beyond, lies the mass of the Tundi hills fram¬ 
ing the picture in a perfect setting of delicate blue- 
grey haze. Away to the right, the land is more 
cultivated, only a hill occasionally arising abruptly 
out of the level like the great round-shaped mass 
of Girua, covered from foot to summit with its 
thick shrub jungle. 

The hills round Gobindpm: form a wonderful 
line of light by night during the hot weather. The 
natives kindle jungle fires all along the slopes 
as soon as the undergrowth has fully dried, in order 
to make way for the fresh young grass that will 
spring up with the first breaking of the rains and 
provide welcome fodder for the half-starved cattle 
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that have fared badJy on the parched* up laud 
durliij^ tin? Ipng liot weather Smoulderiug for 
daySi the firea creep un in zigsag liuee fruui end W 
end of the hillHj iuvifiihJe hy day, hut standing out 
clear and diatiuct, a brilliant line of light, by 
night. 

A aolid range of hilla just behind Oobindpur 
hides all the view to the south, fonning, aa It were, 
a barrier between the old and the new. To the 
north lies Tundi. It is the only one of the five 
big zemindaries of tbe district that has not been 
benefited by a discovery of eoai, and the Raja of 
Tnndl locks with envy on hJs neighbours' lauds 
across the Grand Trunk Road. Not a trace of 
Cijal bus been found here, and the great rush of 
capital md labour that have come to the Sub¬ 
division have left his estate untouched. The seams 
of coal iicwhcrc, except at Pandra and Nirsha, 
tortend north of Gobindpur, and tbe noise of pick 
snd steam has never us yet invaded the seclusion 
of the Tuiidi forests. 

There could be no part more out of the w*orhl 
than this. Thick tree jangle stretches for milcis 
nloug tbe slopes of the hills, that run right round 
frt.)Ui the Barakar, like a semicircular army of 
giants, to the Sacred Bill of Paraanath, towering 
above them as if presiding at their oonolave. ft is 
u perfect scene of quiet charm. No one ever goes 
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't2> Tundi save the magistrate or policeman on 
tour or a stray shikarri attracted by the hope of 
bear or the rumour of a leopard on the banks of 
the Barakar. Ten or twenty years ago, it was a 
splendid place for bear, but many have been 
accounted for since then, and an epidemic of 
ruinous timber-cutting has disturbed the jungle 
and sent them further afield for shelter. _^They 
are still to be got, however, and no place is more 
likely than Jhitpur, right in the very heart of the 
jungle, where there is no basti for miles, save a 
rude collection of huts here and there whose 
population could scarce number a score all fold. 
It is aU undulating country here, covered with the 
inevitable sal and palas and clumps of delicate 
willowy bamboo. Nearer Tundi, on more open 
ground, a stretch of paddy fields provides an excel¬ 
lent snipe ground, where the birds lie thick in 
December and January and a good morning’s bag 
there will compensate somewhat if the tramp 
after bigger game later on in the day proves a 
blank. 

On the edge of the Tundi jungle near the 
banks of the Barakar lies Pokhuria. It is a name 
that has become a household word among the 
Santals all along the north of the district, and it 
owes its existence to one man. Twenty years ago 
the village was deserted. Convinced by an un- 
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ffliVOurfltbl© oiBGB the plftce Wcis hfluntedj 

inhabitants had fled with all their belongings to 
find a home elsewhere. It offered an excellent 
site to a member of the Free Church Mission who 
had just arrived in the district. Settling down 
there, he began his work. As time went on and the 
superstitious Santals saw that no harm came to 
him in the village they had deserted, they 
gradually returned, filled with respect for the man 
who had defeated the designs of the malignant 
spirit. Starting with the smallest of beginnings 
and coming alone with no advance guard in the 
shape of converts or mission buildings, he set 
himself to Uve the life of the people, by so doing, 
if possible, to gain their confidence. A mud hut 
in the village and a daily fare of dal-hhat, cJiapatu 
(the native substitute for bread), brinjals, and, 
when these grew scarce, of mahua, were only small 
incidents to the man who had come determined to 
make his way. The result after twenty years’ 
work is a marvellous success, and it is hard to 
realise now that it has been throughout but the work 
of one man. His own house, a long low bunga¬ 
low with a deep verandah, and the numerous 
buildings round, the schools and children’s and 
teachers’ quarters were all built under his own 
direction and design, the bricks made locally and 
the timber cut from the jungle near. Most of his 
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'>tork has lain among the Santals, and living 
amongst them for twenty years there are few 
things about that most interesting of races that he 
does not know. He is an honorary magistrate of 
the Sub-division, and the Santals, realising his 
interest in and knowledge of their affairs, take their 
cases to him or appeal to him to arbitrate in true 
patriarchal style. 

The cultivation of tussor silk cocoons, carried 
on all over the Tundi estate, employs many hands 
at Pokhuria. The silkworm is reared from eggs 
hatched artificially. As soon as they are laid, 
they are smeared with ashes and turmeric and 
placed on trays of leaves to hatch in sheds, 
especially provided for the purpose. When hatched, 
the worms are put out on the asan tree to feed 
upon the leaves and eventually form cocoons. It 
is during this stage that the untiring vigilance 
of the native cultivator is necessary to keep off 
the crowd of enemies, such as birds and bats, that 
threaten the existence of the worm before it has 
formed its cocoon. The rearing of the silkworm 
is almost the only occupation besides the ordinary 
round of cultivation that the people in this part of 
the district engage in, but it keeps them busy for 
several months in the rains before the cocoons are 
ready for sale in September. They have never 
attempted yet to manufacture the silk themselves, 
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tliou^b this is liirgely done at Raghonathpor iji 
Manbhtim. 

Par away to tbo south-east comer of the difitriet, 
on the bailie of the Damoda, the laud is almost 
as undisturbed as in the north. Five miles below 
the araiid Trunk Road, the Klmdiya joins the 
Baiiikar river, and a mile furllier on, almost at 
right angles, the Barakaf and Damada meet, 
forming the eastern and southern bomidarj' of the 
Sub-division. Close by the Grand Trunk Road and 
the Barakar bridge, the land is black is-itb coal; but 
further south, where the three rivers meet, the 
paddy fields remain unbroken, and the daily round 
of life goes on undisturbed in all its primitive 
simplicity. Only at night the fumaces of Kumardubi 
and Laitdib light up the face of the country with 
(i ring of glowing fires. 

The Dainuda and Barakar are splendid rivers 
after heavy rain further up among the hills. 
Then the wide expanse of sand, showing bare and 
dry for most part of the year, is aovered by a rush 
of swiftly flowing water, bearing on to swell the 
liiiger and more stable rivers of Bengal. Strong, 
impetuous, foaming iu their haato,^they carry all 
before them, and there is no safe crossing until 
their force is spent. Even when their first flood has 
subsided, quicksands make the fording dangerous, 
and hoatb ore few. Yet to get to Pifrulia from 
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*^Oobmdpur by road the Damuda must be oroE&ed. 
The Bengal-Nagpui line now under oonstruc- 
tion indudeB a bridge twelve hundred feet long 
over the river at Boojuotlih, but the traveller 
on foot will still have to make bfs way aorcss ae 
beat he ean and pray that his journey be not in the 
rains. 

The Jhcm'a coal-dcld presents an entirely 
different scene. Ten yeans ago it was as primitivo 
and untouched as the most out-of-the-way part of 
the province. To-day it is u centre of life and 
activity, with one of the largest local European 
populations in Bengal outside Calcutta. Nowhere 
can India furnish a more striking c:cample of rapid 
change, or one bo unexpected and complete. The 
opening out of the coal-lie Id hoe altered the whole 
face of the land as if by magic. The jungle has 
disappeared, leaving only occasional patches here 
and there, and the land for miles ia block with 
chimneys vomiting their clouds of smoke, while 
heaps of coal and dust lie everywhere in disregarded 
confusion. Huge boilera aud furnaces glowing 
with light and heat, engines pumping water con¬ 
tinuously on to the land, and shafts at work 
landing the tubs of coal above the aurfocMS, meet 
the eye everywhere. Sidings creep like network 
over tlm country, andim endless succeasion of tubs 
laden with coat or retuming empty to the pit pass 
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up and down continually. The throbbing qf ^ 
machinery, the monotonous sound of the pumps 
at work, and the noise of the trains moving in 
endless succession, or shunting with a rattle and 
clatter of tubs, seem never to cease night or day. 
Only on Sundays there is relaxation. It is pay¬ 
day, and the general time of reckoning, and the 
workings in the mine are stopped. Only the 
pumping of the water from the pits goes on all 
through the week without a break, never daring to 
pause for a moment while the mine is worked. 

Throughout the huge group of collieries, 
numbering something over two hundred and fifty, 
it is the same scene of constant activity. The 
coolies, grimed from head to foot with black dust, 
work as many of them have never worked before. 
Haste is foreign to a native’s composition ‘ no one , 
runs unless he has a daughter to dispose of,’ says 
the Eastern proverb—but here there is continual 
movement everywhere, and relays of coolies carry 
on the work without a pause, urged to the utmost 
by the knowledge that their pay depends upon 
results. One after another, gangs of perspiring 
coolies emerge in straggling groups up the inclines, 
balancing the coal in baskets on their heads. Out¬ 
side they pile it on the ground in neat stacks, one 
foot high, to be measured later when the day’s work 
is done. The coolies get about one rupee for everj' 
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hundred cubic feet thus stacked. A good worker 
will make his ten annas a day, and that with no 
more than six hours’ labour. The coolies always 
work in gangs, often the whole family, men, women, 
and children combining to divide the labour. Their 
task is quickly done thus, and the hundred cubic 
feet soon stacked, the men cutting the coal below, 
and the women and children carrying it away’up 
the incline and putting it in place above. 

Further on, where another seam is worked by 
means of a shaft, coolies receive the tubs as they 
come up in the cage, and, emptying them, send 
them dpwn again to be refilled. At Sijua, one of 
the largest collieries in the district, the shaft is one 
hundred and sixty feet deep. The descent is worth 
making, showing one the striking difference between 
an English and an Indian coal-mine. The cage 
drops the distance to the bottom of the shaft in 
six seconds, and coolies bearing flaming torches that 
cast a weird flickering light on the moist shining 
surface of the coal all round, show the way. It 
is an extraordinary sight, after the carefully pro¬ 
tected lights in an English mine, to see the torches 
carried thus, unguarded: but there is no gas in an 
Indian mine, none of the pits here descending to 
any great depth. 

Prom the foot of the shaft, a main level, ten 
feet wide and two thousand one hundi’ed feet long," 
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runs Lhe fuJ] lengiJi of fihc scam. Along it, 
occupying nearly all ita width, runs the tram Hue 
that carriefl the cool in tuba ty tlie foot of the 
abaft. Each tub ia run straight on to the cage 
and BO raided aloft with the greatest posnible facility. 
The floor of the gallery is on a alight slope, aud the 
tubs once started mn do\m of themselves to the 
entrance to the cage, coolies steadying them here 
and there along the line. There are ontlets every 
twenty-five feet along the main gallery, nud the 
noifio of the picks of the miners at work sounds 
dead through the huge thicknesses of coal, until 
one comes suddenly upon them working out another 
gallery at right angles to the main level. To tho 
left run the inclines that give access to the 
minere. 

The whole coal-field provides work for thirty 
thousand coolies every day, and to swell this 
number many have come from distant ports of 
Bengal and the north-west, attracted by the wages 
that to them mean wealth. Some work only for a 
time, gouig back home to enjoy what they have 
saved and returning again when it is spent. The 
labourer who Uves close by scores most of all. 
Plots of cultivation Uourish right in the busiest 
centres of the collieries. Patches, here and there, 
close by the pumping shafts, owe everythiug to the 
opening out of the coal-field. They have gained a 
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regular supply of water that aever fails—that 
greutoat of oil needs of an Indian oultivator—and 
while the land around grows baked and hard under 
tho Bcorching sun, they are fertilised and always 
moist. It looks almost incongruous to see the 
bright green |>atoheR of paddy right nnder the 
smoklug chintueyH at the very mouth of the 
inclines and cut across by the trolly lines, bearing 
their heavily laden tubs of cool. The lucky ryot 
cultivates his well-watered Helds and earns besides 
a good day's wage in the colliery close at hand. 

Ten years ago, alt tbls country was unmarked 
outwardly by any sign of the coal that lay beneath, 
it was not till 1B98 that the first wcrldogs were 
begun. Hanigunj and Giridih, neighbouring coal¬ 
fields, hud been started long before, and though the 
Geological Survey of Idfid had proved the existence 
of coal, DO serious attempt to work it was made for 
more than twenty years afterwards. Jherria 
laboured under great diaadvantagea in those days. 
The railway ended just across the Barakar river 
that separates Chota Nagpore from Burdwau. 
•Thcrria lay twenty miles away froui the terminus; 
and the Gobindpur Snb-division, backw'ard then in 
every w'ay, was almost entirely lacking in roods. 
Beyond the Grand Trunk Road, there was scarcely 
another worthy of the name, and this was of little 
use to the Jherria coubfield, as the nearest seam 
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be^Rii iniies tiway to tlic eouthy ovfit pmotic-ally 
impaaEable country. Some doubt, too, seems ts 
have beeu thrown on the quality of the coat even 
lifter the enormous extent of the field had been 
discovered, and this ajEjahi delayed its opening. It 
is said that the Raja of Jherriaof that day offered 
to a Cfllouttu firm his entire interest in coal for 
fifty thousand rupees. And, more astoundinf; still 
in the light of the present day, the offer was 
rofnaed. 

But with the survey of the land made by the 
Eftft t ludia Railway Company in 18M and the 
beginning of the Jherria extonsion line from 
Barakar, the poasibUitieti of the coal-field suddenly 
opened out. It was a fcramendouB windfall for the 
loeal ssemindaiB. Bare patches of land that had 
loin untoiiehcd for generations, too poor even for 
the meanest of rj’ota to find worth cuitivating, 
suddenly revealed appaxenlly inexhaustible wealth, 
and the paddy fields that had been held by ryots 
at merely nominal reiitfl, and often at no actual 
rent at all, became all at once of interest to the 
outside world and the object of a rush of companies 
and individuals to which India eon furnish few 
parallels. For the first time in their history, the 
modern force of oompelition entered in and en¬ 
dowed them with a value beyond all comparison 
with that which they had possessed under the old 
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feudal conditions. From a poor local zemindar, 
in an out-of-the-way district, the local Kaja of 
Jhema, on whose estate the chief seams lay, 
became at one step a man of wealth and influence, 
courted by individuals and companies alike in their 
race for lands. Had the Baja at the time of the 
first opening of the coal-field possessed any idea of 
business or careful management, the Jherria estate 
to-day might have been immensely wealthy. But 
the intrigue and peculation and flattery that 
surround a small native potentate were redoubled 
when the prize grew so much more worth having, 
ihe Baja, without any capacity for controlling 
these new forces, was fleeced right and left. Even 
as it is, the royalties on the Jherria coal lands 
amount to something like five lacs of rupees, but, 
with a capable manager at the head of his affairs 
when the first rush began, the Baja’s income 
might have more than quadrupled that amount. 

Many stories are told of the way coal lands 
were acquired from the local zemindars, some true, 
some doubtless enlivened with a touch of Oriental 
exaggeration. One, however, is suflScient to show 
what happened, and, incredible as it may seem, its 
truth can be vouched for. A certain Baja, a 
tottering imbecile though in the matter of years he 
had not yet reached the prime of life, was fleeced 
beyond all the others. Entirely in the hands of 
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one of his sii.tellitGs, he wsuj soon reduced to bmk- 
ruptcy, thoiif'b originiLlly the owner of a eplondi'd 
tract of coal-bearing land. One parti cnJarly in¬ 
genious metiho<1 of seouring grants of Jond for 
anyone who paid liiin a sufficient conBidenttion was 
resorted to by the chief favourite. A deed of gift 
was written out beforehand, with only a space left 
blartk at the bottom for the Raja'e signature, and 
carefully turned back so as to show none of the 
writing above. With thie concealed about them 
they appeared before the Eaja, and, without a word 
as to the real object of their viait, began a long 
eoorse of flattery, in which, for high*flown imAgina¬ 
tion and flowerinese of speech, no one can boat an 
Oriental, and by wdiich, strangely enough, no one 
but an Oriental would be deceived. ' But have you 
ever been blefwsed with a sight of the Baja’s hand¬ 
writing ?' the favourite would say at last to his 
confederate, after having e:rhaueted his rhetoric on 
every other possible attribate of his master; * the 
writing of the Kaja far excels in Wauty any other 
writing in the world—his hand has the cunning of 
the engraver for roiindneBS of outline and the skil] 
of tlie artist for perfection of form,' ‘ ATaa that I 
have never been blessed with a sight of it 1' the 
other would reply, and sc, coaxed beyond credibility 
with impossible flattery', the imberdle Baja, pleased 
and gratified, would smilingly scrawl hi« illegible 
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signature on the blank space at the foot of the 
dteed that granted away his choicest lands. It is 
small wonder that his estate was soon bankrupt 
and that his unfortunate successor lives on the 
pittance left from what might have been a magni¬ 
ficent inheritance. 

But wiser counsels prevail now, and the days 
when such lavish gifts were thrown away indis¬ 
criminately are past for ever. Most of the coal 
lands have been already taken up, though disputes 
as to possession are still rife. There are few plots 
that at one time or another have not been the 
subject of disputed ownership, and when these 
coal-bearing tracts suddenly became of immense 
value the old questions of possession between local 
zemindars, tenure-holders, and ryots were renewed 
with tenfold intensity. Claimants, often without 
the shadow of a claim, appeared to contest the owner¬ 
ship of land, making buying and selling precarious. 
There was too great a rush at the outset to decide 
definitely who was and who was not the legal 
owner. Possession was the first thing needful. 
The seller was often only too glad to get rid of his 
doubtful claim to a purchaser for whatever it would 
fetch, while the latter in many cases welcomed 
immediate possession, however shadowy the right 
of ownership might be. But it was a dangerous 
game, as many found when things quieted do\\Ti 
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and appeals were made to the courts, with the 
result that those who had sold land were often 
found to have been without the slightest claim to 
it whatever. 

Kight away on the west as far as the Jumoonia, 
the Jherria coal-field extends, including the lands 
of the local zemindars of Nowagarh and Katras. 
The railway at present runs only as far as Katras- 
garh, but the East India Eailway Company is busy 
at work on the extension of the line, while the 
Bengal-Nagpur Company is rapidly linking the 
southern portion of the coal-field with their main 
line on the south of the Damuda, Dhanbad, the 
most important station on the Jherria extension 
branch, is the great centre towards which all the 
coal traffic converges. Here all the trucks of coal 
must be weighed before they can pass on down the 
Une on their way to their destination. Long trains 
bearing as many as forty-five trucks, each with 
from twelve to thirty-five tons of coal, pass con¬ 
tinually in, first over the weigh-bridge, then shunted 
on to a siding to be sorted and await their final 
transport to Calcutta. The output of the Jherria 
coal-field was estimated at 2,143,814 tons during 
1901, valued at approximately four million rupees. 
All this must pass through Dhanbad station until 
the Bengal-Nagpur connection is complete, and six 
thousand tons on an average to be weighed, sorted. 
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and passod throuijii eveiy twenty-four hours koep 
tjbe station officials busy night and day- 

Tho lack of roads has l>aen a great drawback to 
the coal district hitherto. Beyond the one ftora 
Gobindpur to Jherria, itself not always of the 
best, there has been none that could properly bo 
called a road. The European population of the 
coaUdcld, numbering something like two hundred, 
is extremely scattered, each manager Imng on his 
own colliery, and in some cases almost entirely cut 
off from his neighbours, with no driving road any¬ 
where near. But all oomplaints on this head 
should soon be things of the past. Government 
has granted half a lakh of rupees for the con¬ 
struction of twenty-five miles of road which vuU 
thoroughly interbect the coal-field and supply the 
long-felt want. 

All this conntryi witli its varied interests imd 
sharp contrasts of the old and the new, is soon to 
cease to form a part of Ohota Nagpore* The order 
has gone forth that the Gobindpiir Hub-divieion is 
to be transferred from its old allegiance to the 
neighbouring CommiEsioncrsbJp of Burdwan. It 
is a greater and more radical change than most 
transfers would entail, owing to tlie fact that 
Gobindpur Is now port of a non-regulation 
province, while Burdwun is administered in accord¬ 
ance with the ordinary regulations In force In 
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Bengal Between the hvo there is a grcAt clia- 
tinotiun. Cliota NHigpore, with its irninyahorigirLal 
raues far behind the rest uf Beugai, was mode a 
non-reguintion province with special Iawb adapted 
to its own partiouhkr needs fifty years Ago. Those 
needs, soarcely less gi'eat, still oust to-dny. To 
take only one case, which has exercised great 
influence on !;emindarB nud ryots alike, the 
Encmnbered Estates Act is a special law pusse<l to 
grapple with the special conditions of Chota 
Nogpore, When the British first entered the 
district, it was evident that the local zemindars, 
half Bhniyaa, half Kajputs, were far inferior to 
their ndighboure outside the proviiice hi general 
inttdligoDce and business capacity, and that if some 
measures were not taken to protect ihein, they 
would cjuJckiy fall a prey to their own incouipe- 
tenoe and the rapacity of up-country mahajans or 
astute Bengalis, who quickly spread over the land 
under the peaceful sway of the British Baj, It 
was not long, in fact, before the majority of the 
local zemindars or self-styled Bajas were in a 
critical position. The hold that they had raain- 
tained over the land for centuries was fast sitppiug 
from their grasp, tost in overwhelming burdens of 
debt, and the intimate relations that had existed 
betw'een them and their ryots wore on the verge 
of being broketi in favour of new landlords—• 
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‘foreigtiere/ as the ryots termed them—\nthout 
knowledj^'e of or sympathy vrith their new tcnunts. 
tt was clearly a case for Government interference. 
The stemiudars them selves may have had little 
ri lftim to demand pretection from the results of their 
own incompetence, hut at least they were better 
from every point of view than the men who were 
ousting them. The mahajaus and land-seekers 
from outside could have none of the patnarebai 
and sentimental interest in the laud that the 
existing race of zemindars had. Their object was 
simply to draw from it every pice they could: 
custom and tradition counted with them not 
at olL 

The unfortiumte ryots were far from being in a 
position of defence. They were a poor, ignorant, 
backward class, depeiuliug for assistance to a large 
extent on local customs that had governed their 
relations with their landlords from time immemorial. 
In some parts—to take hut one of mauy mstauces^ 
the ryots wore entitled by long iiuguestioued 
usage to the produce of all the luahua trees on 
their holdings without extra rent. Here and there, 
cue of the new class of zemindars has forced his 
way in, and, intent only on profits, has ruthlessly 
disregarded the custom that had long come to be 
looked upon os a right. The demand for rent for 
the mahua trees has fallen hard upon the ryots. Tt 
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jLpp6&,r& A sihdU ttuu^i but thi} crop one thit 
they have hitlierto largely depended, upon as. a 
necessity. Tt ripens daring the hot weather, the 
season of greatest scarcity for the ryot, and it has 
r^ularly tided an improvident people over the 
critical time of the year. Now they not unnaturally 
indignantly refuse to pay rent where they have 
always held rent-iree. It is the laud of dw.sfuj', 
(custom), and change in any form is unwelcome to 
the native, more especially when it means a serious 
pecuniary loss. Moreover, such a hand-to-mouth 
existence ie that of many of the cuJtivatorB of the 
soil that in many cases it is not a qaeation of 
being willing but of being able to pay this extra 
rent. The new landlord, finding he can got no 
rent for the trees, has begun to cut them down, 
partly out of spite, partly for what the timber will 
fetch. Should this become general,*the ryot, 
deprived of the usual malma crop, will experience 
a want that he will find it hard to fill. 

The Gobindpur Snb-division furnishes an excel* 
lent example of the utility of the Enc.nmhcred 
Estates Act if the old xemindars are to be retained 
lit all. Three out of the five big eatates are now 
lieing managed under its provisions by the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the other two arc now probably 
only saved from a like fate by the vast increwae of 
u-ealth the discovery of coal on their lands has 
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brought thorn. Under the Act, Govemmeut takes 
over the miinugntneni of an estute when it becoinos 
involved and on the verge of bankruptcy, delivering 
it back again to the Ila|a when it has been placed 
in order and its solvency well established. An 
assurance has been given that when the Sub* 
division is transferred to Burdwan this necessary 
Act shall remain in force. It is obvious that this 
part at least of Chota Nagpore is not yot ready to 
become an integral part of a rognktion provino^, 
and fur the present its special laws and regulations 
are to be retained. 

The transfer has been decided upon in the 
interests of the coal industry. Each of the three 
coal-bearing areas, Banigunj, Gtridih, and Gobind- 
pnr, though adjoining, forms a sub-division of a 
different district, and the ooUieriea have been 
thus subject to the decisions uf magisirutes ut 
three different headquarters, separated by great 
distances. Pumlia until now has bean a weary 
joumoy from Gobindpur. Tt is far better for those 
who, from choice or necessity, re sort to the oldest 
of all forms of locomotion and journey on foot, for 
the road is good and the distance only forty inUes. 
Bnt those who go by train, and they are by fur 
the greater number now, have a long tedious 
journey to make. Pumlia is almost direct south 
of Gobindpur, thongh the only line of railway 
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Uiruugh the Sub diyiaion riiiiH abruigbt cast io 
AaatiaoL There it is necesaary to wait in the most 
iinacconunodating of stationa for over four houre in 
the hottest part of the day or the iittddle of the 
night—there heiug only two trains a day on the 
branch line. Then at last the train starts on the 
£engahNngpiir Bailw'ay arid takea two and a half 
liotira to cover the forty miles. When nt length 
one reaches Pnmlia, one has covered something 
like eighty miles and spent nine hours in getting 
round forty miles of road. To Bnrdwan the 
journey lies straight hy train from the pTherria 
branch, and the journey, though longer, just over a 
hundred miles, is accomplished in much shorter 
time. 

It has been advanced by the opponents of the 
transfer that thi.s incouvemence will be largely 
remedied by the opening of the new 'Bengal- 
Nagpur line in the south of the Sub'division, that 
will run olmoet direct to Puiulia. But, beyond 
this, there hi always the fear hoJiging over the 
litigious, that they may have eveutually to carry 
their case to Ranchi. That is a journey nob to be 
lightly entered upon. Pnrulia has first to be 
reached, and Ranchi lies at the end of a seventy- 
five miles* push-push ride beyond. A ticket for 
Bnrdwan will l>e a much simpler affair and the 
codt third clasn la only one rupee four annae. 
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The address presented to the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor oi Bengal on hia Mtceut visit to the Sub-diviBion 
(March 1, ItKJl) sums up the cftse against the 
transfer for tbe residents of Gobindpux, who are 
naturally aggrieved at the ruin bo Uieir town which 
the threatened removal of the courts entails. The 
wording is truly Oriental, and may be interesUngas 
presenting one view of the question and ae a 
Bpecinien of the kind of uddresseB presented to a 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on tour. 

To JJis HofioUiT Sir John Woodbufti, K.C,S^l^f 
TAeutenaTi t-O^ov^rnoT of Bengal. 

IT ftEAfss Toub Hokoitb, 

With hearts full of profound joy and gratitude 
we moat humbly beg leave to welcome Ifovn 
UoNoim at Gobindpur, which is, for the first time 
eince the creation of the Sub-diviBioti, graced with 
the august presence of the ruler of our country, 
though in doing bo we feel great diffidence how to 
offer a meet and cordial welcome to our renowned 
ruler, having had no experience of such a inotnen* 
tons, auspicioue, and unique ocoasioni Yet, con- 
acious of the magnanimous heart and superh Idnd- 
nees of the iUaetrious personage whom we have 
the eioeptioiml honour and good fortune to address 
to-dny, we are emboldened to express, though with 
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a feeble and faltering tongue, the chorus of ardent 
welcome emanating from the deepest core of ohr 
humble loyal hearts. 

We look upon Youk Honour not only as a Ruler 
whose powerful and glorious sway has worked 
immense good to our country, but also as a loving 
Sire whose only pleasure and constant care has 
been to advance and ameliorate the condition of 
the people, a benefactor of the Common-weal and 
a guardian angel anxiously waiting to promote the 
welfare and alleviate the distress of the subjects. 
With grateful feelings we recognise that it is with¬ 
in the bright period of Your Honour’s regime and 
under Your Honour’s beneficent rule that this 
insignificant backward hilly tract has developed 
into a busy and prosperous scene of industrial 
activity, commercial importance, and introduction 
of western civilisation. 

We have heard with no small concern of the 
intention of the Government to transfer this Sub¬ 
division to the district of Burdwan. The reasons 
against the proposed transfer have been set forth 
at length in the various memorials submitted to 
Your Honour. W^e venture to say that there is 
almost a consensus of local official and non-official 
opinion against the proposed measure, and it is 
our humble hope and prayer that Your Honour 
will be graciously pleased to disallow the transfer 
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as b6ing oppoaecl to tlie best intureets of an over- 
wUt*lining proportiOTi of tbe pnpulatino of the buh- 
aivieion, and calcoJated to aaiiaa the most aerious 
administrative dislocation, involving oonsiderable 
expenditure of money and inconvenieuoe to the 
native public- The permanent locution of an 
additional Distiict and Sessions Judge at Puruliti 
for the Districts of Maubhum and Singbhtim wiU 
remove any inconvenience that may he experienced 
by any section of the community* 

Permit us to aay a few words with regard to 
the question which has occupied the attention of 
the authorities for seme years, whether the sub- 
divisional head-quarters caw conveniently be shifted 
from hereto Dhanbad. Such a change, we are 
afraid, would entail dieadvantages far outweighing 
the advantages likely to he reaped* This snug 
little town is the central station of the buh- 
dirision and an old important halting stage on the 
Grand Trunk Koad frequented by the Sritlsh troops 
and nuiuerouH travellcra. It has, as Your Honouh 
may have noticed, a most picturesque soeneiy' and 
natural drainages. The spacious roads, large tanks 
and old trees in the court compound are the bless¬ 
ings it has achieved in long years tinder a benig¬ 
nant government and it would bo the work of 
years to effect similar advantages in a new place, 
like Dhanbad* BesideSj from a sanitiuy point of 
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view the site of Gobindpur seems 
to that of Dhanbad, the former being further frohi 
the busy scenes of active colheries. The only dis¬ 
advantage of Gobindpur is the absence of direct 
railway communication; but we understand that a 
project is afoot to run a line through this station, 
and we look forward for this additional boon 
through Youb Honour’s kindness. 

Your Honour’s kind advent here, we may add, 
affords an indication that good fortune awaits the 
locality, and this auspicious day marks a new and 
more prosperous era to this hitherto forgotten 
tract; and we need hardly say that we are natu¬ 
rally led to entertain high hopes and sunny aspira¬ 
tions on this blessed occasion. 

Allow us once more to express with one voice 
and consent of tongue and heart the deep gratitude 
and fervent joy we feel to-day. And we 'sincerely 
pray to the Almighty Father that He may grant 
Your Honour an everlasting beatitude and long 
and happy years to rule over Your Honour’s most 
respectful and loyal subjects,— 

The Residents op Gobindpur. 
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AGENTS TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SOUTH¬ 
WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE AND COMMISSIONERS 
OF CHOTA NAGPORE 

Dmteof 
Assun^tioa 
of Office 

Major E. B. Roughsedge, Commanding Ramgarh 

Battalion and Agent to Govemor-Gteneral . 1817 
Lieut.-CoL W. R. Gilbert, Commanding Ramgarh 

Battalion and Agent to Governor-General . 1822 
Major W. G. Mackenzie, Commanding Ramgarh 

Battalion and Agent to Governor-General . 1828 
Sir Thomas Wilkinson, Agent to Governor- 


General .1830 

Lient.-Colonel J. R. Onseley, Agent to Governor- 

General .1839 

Capt. Hannynton, Agent to Govemor-Greneral • 1849 

Mr. J. H. Crawford, Agent to Governor-General . 1849 

Mr. W. J. Allen, Commissioner . . . 1853 

Colonel E. T. Dalton, „ . . . . 1857 

Mr. W. L. Robinson, ..1875 

Mr. V. T. Taylor, „ . . . . 1877 

Mr. A. C. Mangles, „ . . . . 1878 

Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt, C.S. „ . . . . 1878 

Sir John Edgar, K.C.S.I. „ . . . . 1882 
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lhV<i« 

iIDto 

Mr. J. V. K. Hewiit, C,S., ConmuBaiooet 

. 1882 

Sir CdoU SteVenB, » 

- 

, 1888 

Mr. W. H- Grimley, n 


. 1880 

Mr. G. B, Marindin, 

« * 

. 1896 

Mr. A. Forbes. C.8.1. 

* 

. 1896 

Mr. F. A. Bboke. » 
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INDEX 


Agents to the Governor-General, 
20-21; list of, 303-304 
Allen, Mr. W. J., 308 
Asansol, 297 

Baghshuma, 187 

Bagoda, on Grand Trunk Road, 
196; flight of ofiicials to, 205; 
Colonel Dalton at, 216; road 
made to Hazaribagh from, 236 
Bamunbeh, 231 
Barabhum, 16 

Barakar river, railway at, 59, 
181; Jain remains near, 177; 
cuts across Grand Trunk Road, 
179-180; description of, 281 
Barhi, 199-201 

Baring, Major (Lord Cromer), 
236 

Barkatta, 196-199 
Barwa^ 192 
Basargarh, 216 

Bengal-Nagpur railway, 282, 291, 
297 

Bengal Police Battalion, 9th, 218 
Bhagmundi hills, 162 
Bhola Singh, zemindar, 215, 218 
Bhuiyas, 23,84 

Bhumij Kols, settlement in 
Manbhum, 23; characteristics 
of^ 154, 173, 175; division 
among, 173-175 


Birch, Captain, 222, 224-225 
Birhors, 24, 41-43 
Birsa, 75-76 

Bishnath Sahai, Thakur, 214-215, 
218 

Boojoodih, 282 
Boram, 176 

Brahmins, 13, 15, 41, 254-273 
Brijias, 24 

British occupation, 17-18 
Broughton, Colonel, 70 
Bundu, 79 

Burdwan, 292, 297, 299 

Campbell, Sir Georgy, 236 
Camac, Captain, 17 
Chaibasa, headquarters station 
of Singbhum, 93; description 
of, 94-96; annual mcZo, 96-97; 
derivations of the name, 94, 95, 
103; daring the Mutiny, 219- 
227 

Chakradharpur, burned during 
Mutiny, 225; Colonel Dalton's 
force surrounded at, 226; Uijun 
Singh captured near, 227 
Chandor, the Moon, 32 
Chandwa, 215 

Chatra, mutineers arrive at, 215; 
last stand of mutineers at, 217- 
218; former importance of, 247- 
248 
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C bffTTifti thP, 41 
ChirknndA, 

C^auriyAr Bill 315 
Cbunik Ptij®! SO-fia 
Chuliiki 54-61 
ConmiLHlonerpor ChuEA 
ai; lift of, ^ 
CnmrforrJ, Mr- J. II,, 303 


Daltosi^ Coltincli of^mmiHionorp 
gng - [n RAUdiM ftt tiip? of 
MllUnyt m aou: »t Ba^K 
2ID : mmnndeii tj mwtinftAri, 

timl of 

8mgl], ^ 

rbiltiingtinj, hudqnirtcrB ntAtloo 

Dt riiuiiiiUi BI 

DriquiIbi iuhCiv^ TiTp.y' of t^Anli^P 
Kiid 47^ 155 ^ fvmiunip 

of JaIq iompldf nvKT. 177: 
dLfflcuhy of cwslng in rainA, 
a^l: TBilvi^Ay hrtilfs imdar con- 
ilrnetion, 

Daunt, Li«u t, wgp Vp C- *1 Clwitr*, 
^US 

Dawsi-^n FaISa 70 
DflSjtfail. Dt, 304 
7>biixa fiitiTaj^ 321 
Dciwail. 31. S^^ 

DholliliTinip 17S 

Dhanl^A^ ^'375. SOO^l 
Digainbaru, M2 
IkkUap 61 
Dnrnnndm 101 

Doranda, mliitiuj cantonvueii^t. 
67^ 70-72 *, mtiliny of Lroopa at, 
aoe-m5 

Drtpnatli Bahai, Maharaja, 08 
Dublin Gniveriltj Miiiluiw 3S8- 
im 

Dumri* m. lOft. m 

]>ur^ii Bait Mahamja, 12 

tiarmt., won ViCL at 
Ckatn, 318 


East Indiau roit^yt 337 
EdBWp Bit lobn, K,C.fiT.. Mfl 
Emlgralinnt 40, 170-172 
Eiiiiniubflrad Efti(o» Aotp liOO-- 

a»8 

Enpfliabp Majofi 217 

Exooijtfnn llJilf lii3 


TAMitim, IflM, 111 1007. 74-75 
Fofbaa, Mr. A.. €.^U 304 
Funnral ciraQiuniea, muLni^ Mun- 
dan and 47-40 1 BJuanj; 

llii:i Hisa* Ifll ; uf a local nya. 
255-250 


GttouMiiOAii Htirffty, 1856^ 28$ 
German mkaion, in Hancbl. 71 - 
73 ; a Mnm-niin purfbalp 73^ 
74: in ClswbnaA, Ids; fthurih 
6rod upon during Mutiny. 212- 

aia 

Ohaaiftj 14 

GniiLirti XJnnt-Calonfd, 0D0 
Giridih, 50.137-13P; cotl mbea 
atp 248-244. WR, 20$ 
{3obLt;ulf4iri 102, 107-LOl i 
xlL 

Uomier. i'aftor. 71 
Qmbam. LiVul.. 206-207 
Grand Trunk Hiiodi o|!idning n^ 
5^; dasmlon of, 7,137 ; ohap. 
vili.; 274-275, S77. 201 
OnmkT, A(t \V. H., C.UL. 804 
Oulgullna* 40 50 
Gonpui HaI FAum, 214-215 
Gvatior Mairdlrf 145-145 


Humi-rwTost, BOB 

Hatia, 214-215 

Eararibas^h diitrict, opBnijij^ np 
of, include m KaiagarU 
Hill Tract, 18; fgrmmd int^ 
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separate district, 20; Birhors, 
42 ; description of, 239-242 ; 
Giridih mines, 243-244; few 
industries, 244; Ichak, 245- 
247; Chatra, 247-248 
Hazaribagh, headquarters station 
of the district, supposed origin 
of name, 229; description of, 
230-231 ; penitentiary, 231- 
233; reformatory, 234; central 
jail, 235; Lord Northbrook and 
Sir George Campbell, 236; 
monument in Kutcherry com¬ 
pound, 230-237; old canton- 
ments, 238; Dublin University 
Mission, 238-239 
Her Majesty’s 53rd Foot, 216-217 
Hewitt, Mr. J. F. K., 803-304 
Hindus, influx of, 6, 19; 22; 
Churuk Puja, 50-52; claim of 
local zemindars to be, 16, 41 
Hos, Larka or Fighting Kols, 
fable of their origin, 13-14 ; 
join in Kol mutiny, 19-20, 92- 
93; occupation of Singbhum, 
23, 82-84; funeral ceremonies, 
47, 101; exclusiveness of, 84- 
87 ; quarrels with Bajas of 
Singbhum, 87-92 ; fighting 
powers of, 92-93; imder British 
rule, 93-94; physique, 96; Ho 
women, 97—101; Magh festival, 
102; characteristics of, 103- 
105; national hunt, 107-110; 
see chap. iv. 

Hundru Gagh, 78 


Ichak, 205,244-247 
Ikir Bonga, 31 


Jaqaknath, temple of, 63-65 
Jagdao Singh, Parganait, 209-211 
Jagoo, Dewan of Porohat, 225 


Jai Mangal Singh, 208, 213 
Jail, Purulia, 166; Banchi, broken 
open by mutineers, 212; Hafa- 
ribagh, 234-236 

Jains, in Singbhum, 84; their 
temple of Parasnath, 137-153 ; 
in Manbhum, 176 
Jharkhand, 10 

Jherria, 8,183; centre of coal-field, 
274-275; description of, 282- 
286; opening up of, 286-288; 
extent of, 291; proposed trans¬ 
fer of, 292, 296-801 
Jhitnath Sahai, Thakur, 214-215 
Jhitpur, 278 
Jom Sim, 131 
Jumoonia river, 195, 291 


Kakraj, 218 
KaU, 175 
Eunhuri, 231 
Kunti, 75 
Kurkabad, 186 
Euru, 215 


Lac, 244 
Laikdih, 281 

Larka or Fighting Eols, see under 
Hos 

Liebert, Mr., 204,205 
Lieutenant-Governor, Address to, 
298 301 

Lohardaga, 20, 211 


Mackrnzik, Major, 803 
Madhuban temples, 141-148 
Magh festival, 102 
Maliarajas of Chota Nagpore 
(Nagbaiisis), legend of their 
origin, 9-11; Durgan Sal, 45th 
Maharaja, 12-13; earliest homo, 
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54-55; ruined palaces ot 61- 
63; Dripnalb Bahai in Sing* 
^hum, 88 

Mahdat Singh, jemadar, 207,212- 
218, 218 

Majhli Mandir, 144 
Malin Budhi, 110-119 
Manbhom, opening up of, 5-6; 
inoluded in Bamgarh Hill Tract, 
18; separate district, 20; Bhu* 
mij Kols, Santals, and Kherrias, 
28-24; cultivation of, 154-161; 
Pachete, 161-162; Raghunath- 
pur, 164-165; Purulia, 165- 
167 ; emigration, 170-178; 
Bhumij Kols, 178-175 ; Jain 
remains, 177; see chap. vii. 
Mangles, Mr. A. C., 803 
Manjhi, 87, 116-117 
Manjhi Than, 116-117 
Marang Bum, the Great Spirit, 
14-15 ; his importance, 81 ; 
creation of human bein^, 118- 
123 

Marindin, Mr. C. B., 118-123 
Marriage customs, among Kher* 
rias, 48-46; Mundas, 46-47; 
Hos, 100^101; Santals, 125- 
129 

Mewa Lai, sarishtadar, 219, 221, 
227 

Mica, 244 

Milman, Bishop, 72 
Missions, in Ranchi, 71-75; in 
Singbhum, 104-105; at Pokhu- 
ria, 278-280 
Mohurrum, 52-53 
Moravian custom, 73 
Mundas, legend of their origin, 
18-14; settlement in Chota 
Nagpore, 23; characteristics of, 
24-80 ; mythology, 80-85 ; 
superstition, 86; Munda and 
Pahu, 87-40; marriage customs, 
46-47; funeral rites, 47 ; grave- 


yards and memorial stones, 60- 
61 

Mussulmans, emperors conquer 
Chota Nagpore, 11-18; figure 
in Santal legend, 15; infiux 
of, 19-20; the Mohurmm, 52- 
53 

Mutiny, of the Kols, 19-20, 75- 
77, 92; of sepoys, see chap. ix. 


Naobaksis, see Maharajas of 
Chota Nagpore 
Nation, Major, 218 
Native Infantry, 7th and 8th, 204- 
211 

Nichli Mandir, 142-143 
Nirsha, 182,184-185 
Northbrook, Lord, 234 
Nowagarh, 291 


Oakes, Captain, 205 
Ojha, 84, 86, 130-181 
Oraons, mutiny of, 6; settlement 
of, 28-24 ; Sarhnl festival, 88- 
40 ; characteristics of, 40 ; 
funeral ceremonies, 47-49 ; 
boast of, 83 

Ouseley, Major, 66, 303 


Pachete, 161 
Padma, 245 
Pahu, 37-89 
Pak Bon, 187 
Pakhira, 176 

Palamau, British invasion of, 17; 
included in Ramgarh Hill Tract, 
18; Parheyas and Brijias, 24; 
separate district, 80; shikar, 
80-81 

Palandu, 79 
Palkot, 62 
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Palma, 176 
Pandra, 185-186 

Parasnath, the Home of the Gods, 
3 ; pilgrims to, 178; view oi; 
191; the Sacred Hill, 137- 
153 

Parheyas, 24 
Parvati, 10 

Penitentiary, Hazaribagh, 231- 
234 

Pdchu Budhi, 121-123 
Pilchu Haram, 121-123 
* Pimple,* The, 66 
Pitoria, 63, 206, 210 
Pokhuria, 278-281 
Pundarika Nag, 10-11 
Porulia, headquarters station of 
Manbhum, 165-168, 296-297, 
300 


Baghu Dao, 226-227 
Kaghunath Sahi, Baja, 62 
Baghunathpor, 281 
Bajgunj, 192 
Bajputs, 16, 41 

Bamgarh, light infantry, 70, 
237-238,203-225; ruined palace 
of Bajas of, 245-247; Bamgarh 
Hill Tract, 18; between Banchi 
and Hazanbagh, 206-209, 239 
BamtoUya, 77 

Banchi, headquarters station of 
Chota Nagpore, 21; situation 
of, 66; description of, 67-70 ; 
cathedral, 72-73; Moravian 
custom, 73-74; during Mutiny, 
203-224 
Banigunj, 296 
Bath-jatra festival, 64 
Battray*8 Sikhs, 217 
Beformatory, Hazaribagh, 234 
Binadag, 231 
Bobinson, Mr. W. L., 303 
Bonghsedge, Major, 89, 308 


Sanoai river, 220 
Santals, legends of their origin, 
18-14; antipathy to Brahmfbs, 
15-16; funeral rites, 47; Santal 
village, 111-116; Manjhi, 116- 
117; legend of creation of the 
world, 118-123; marriage cere¬ 
monies, 125-129; Sohrae and 
Sarhul festivals, 129-180; Ojha, 
180-181; national hunt, 132- 
134; at the crowning of a 
raja, 270; at Pokhuria, 278- 
280 

Saranda of the Seven Hundred 
Hills, 86, 107 
Sarhul festival, 38,130 
Sarna, the Sacred Grove, 81, 87- 

40 

Semi-Hinduised races, 16, 22, 

41 

Seraikela, 89; raja of, 220, 222, 
227 

Serimerah Ghat, 226 
Sijua, 284-285 
Silli, 55 

Silwar hiU, 230 
Simpson, Captain, 204, 207 
Sing Bonga, the Sqp, 18, 30-35, 
82 

Singbhum, included in Bamgarh 
Hill Tract, 20; settled by the 
Hos, 28; account of, chap. iv. 
Sirdar, 87 
Sitagarha, 205, 231 
Slacke, Mr. F. A., 304 
Sohrae festival, 129 
Sole Hako, 120 

South-west Frontier Agency, 20- 
21; agents to Governor-General 
in, 803 

Srad ceremony, 257-259 
Stevens, Sir Cecil, K.C.S.I., 304 
Snbamarekha river, 28, 56,163 
Surajkund, 196-199 
Svetambaras, 142 
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Taimara, 79 
Taknr Bari, 251 
Tafhar, 19, 75 
Tapkara, 74-76 
Taylor, Captain, 237 
Taylor, Mr. V. T., 803 
Tea-gardens, Assam, 40,170-172; 
on Paraanath, 148; in Hazari- 
bagh, 244 
Telkupi, 177 

Thaknr, the Supreme Being, 118- 
120 

Tibat, 231 

Tirthankaras, 152,176 
Topcchanchi, 192-195 


Tulin, 170 

Tundi, 3, 111, 191, 277-278 
Tussor silk, 74-76 


Ubjun Singh, Maharaja of 
Porohat, 220-228 


VigRAMADITYA, 16 


Wellesley, Marquis, 89 
Wilkinson, Sir Thomas, 93, 303 
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9MITH, ELDER, & CO.’^NEW BOOKS. 

^ * A valuable and flUing conclusion to the crreat work.*—ACADEMY. 

In One Volome of 1,464 pages. Royal 8va Price 25s. net in Cloth, or 32s. net in 
Half-morocco. 

Dictionary of National , 
Biography Index and Epitome. 

Edited by SIDNEY L.EE. 

ATHEyj^UM,— Tht appearance of this supplement to the “Dictionary of National 
Biography" puts the coping-stone upon a work which » justly regarded as a national possession 
. . . We can, indeed, conemve no volume of reference more iiniUpensable to the scholar, literary 
man, the historian, and the journalist.' 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* C^xtOMAy the most remarkable volume of biographical 
data that has yet been pr^uced. It is published separately, and will take its place as an 
indispensable aid to all who desire accuracy in their dealings with the facts of Engllw literature 
and history.* Pros^ctus pcii/ret on application. 

LETTERS OF A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE. 

By MARY KINO WADDINOTON. 

Illustrated with Portraits, View.s &c. 8va lOs. 6 d. net. 

M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the Corona¬ 
tion of theC*ar,and the French Ambassador to England from 188310 1893. Madime Waddingtoti’s 
letters give a remarkably interesting series of portraiu and pen-pictures of the personages and 
incidents of her otheial life during that period. _ 

CHOTA NAGPORE: 

A LITTLE KNOWN PROVINCE OF THE EMPIRE. 

By F. B. BRADLEY BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.) 

FELLOW or THE ROYAL CHOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, INOIAM CIVIL SERVICE. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, G.C.S.I., 
sometime Viceroy of India. 

With a Map and Forty Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8va 12s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW NATION: 

A Sketch of the Social, Political, and Economic Prospects of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

By PERCY F. ROWLAND, laic Scholar of Hertford College, &c 
Largf crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. • 

Sir JOHNGORST. P.C., M.P., writes respecting * THE NEW NATION* I^pumot 
say anything which testines more to the excellence of your book than that I read it throu^ from 
beginning to end without any flagging of interest.* 

SIR HENRY ACLAND, Bart., K.C.B. A Memoir. 

By J. B. ATLAY, Barriater-at-Law, 

Author of * Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814.' 

With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 14s. net. 

A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED TAWAREKS. 

By W. J. HAROINO king, M R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

With Thirty-two Full-page Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 128 . 6 d. 

Records ol a journey across the Sahara, in search of the most aggressive a^ most durive of 
the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in photographing some of these l^areks, 
fr^h light upon the language and history of the Berber stock inhabiung North Africa. 

GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY AFFECT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Reprimed, with Addition, and Notes, front the Sfectatcr. 

By VIGILANS SBD .SQUUS. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BV J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8 »o. 2s. 6 d. net^ 

, London : S.MITIl, ELDER. & CO., IS Waleiloo Place, S.W. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS^ 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

By Sir Thbodoeb Martin, K.C.B. With Portrait and Views, s vola. Demy 
8vo. i8r. each. 

^ Also a * People's Edition/ in i vol., bound in cloth, 4/. (td, : or in six parts, 

6d. each. Cloth Cases for binding, is. each. 

MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN THE 

HIGHLANDS, from 186a to t8«x Fifth Edition. With Portraits and Woodc t 
Illustrations. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Also the Popular Edition, with Portrait and Woodcut Illustrations, fcp. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bos worth Smith, M. A. 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of* Mohammed and Moh.imm< 
anism/ ‘ Carthage and the C^haginians,' &c Sbvbnth Edition. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. with a Portraits and a Maps, aix, 

LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By Major-Generat Sir Heu- 

BRRT Bbn^min Edwahobs, K.C.B., K.CS. 1 ., and Herman Mrrivale, CB. 
With Two Portnuls. 8vo. rax. 

LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM. By Major- 

General Sir Fkbubric J. Goldsmio, C.B., K.C.S.I. Second Edition, a vols. 
demy 8vo. 3ax. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A fflLITARY LIFE. By General Sir John 

Adve, G.C.B., R.A., late Governor of Gibraltar. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. X4X. net. 

THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. From Original Sources. BySirWM. Muir, 

K..C.S.I. Third Edition, with a New Map and several Illustrations. 8vo. x6x. 

By the samt A utkor. 

THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 1260- 

15x7 A.D. With ta Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. lox. (>d, 

THE CALIPHATE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL. With 

Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. i6x. 

THE MERV OASIS: Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian 

during the Years X879-80-81, including Five Months' Residence among the Tekkes 
of Merv. By Edmond O'Donovan, Special Correspondent of the Daily Netot. 
In a vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of State Documents, 36X. 

MERV : a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised from • The 

Merv Oasts.' By EU>mono O'Donovan. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

ESSAYS On the external policy of INDIA. By the 

• late J. W. S. WvLurB, CS.I.. India Civil Service, sometime Acting Foreim 
Secretary to the Government of India. Edited, with a brief Life, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D. With a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. X4X. 

THE INDIA DIRECTORY. For the Guidance of Commanders of 

Steamers and Sailing Vessels. Compiled from latest British Official Publications. 
Part I. Illustrated by Charts of Winds, Currenu, Tides, Passages, and Compass 
Variation. Revised Edition, with Simplementmry Chapters. Super royal 8vo. 98x. 
Part II. Illustrated by Charts of Currents in opposite Monsoons. Super royal 
8vo. a8x. By Commander Alfrko Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Indian Navy, late 
Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India 

THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. From Official Records and 

the Archives of Ancient Families. By Sir W. W. Hu^^k, LL.D. Vol. I. The 
Ethnical Frontier. Fifth Edition. Ekmy 8vo. i8x. Also the new, revised, and 
cheaper edition (the Seventh). Crown 8\-x>. ^s. 6d. 

By tks samt Author. 

ORISSA ; or. The Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 

British Rule. Being the Second and Third Volumes of * Annals of Rural BengaL 
With Illustrations. 3 vols. demy 8va 33X. 

A UFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO. Fourth Viceroy of India. 2 vols. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. a4X. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and Products. Third 

and Standard Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo. aSx. 


London: SMITH. ELDER, & CO. 
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